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CHAUCER’s INN, CANTERBURY. 


Tus Inn, so celebrated by the father of English poetry in his “ Canterbury: Tales,” 48 
still standing, and is situated’ on the north side of the High-street, opposite to Sti 
Margaret's Church, in a narrow lane, anciently called Le Mercerie, now Mercery-lane,; 


from that trade having been principally carried on there. Before the civil wars of Charles I; 


there was a colonnade on each side of it, like that formerly on London Bridge., The 
other houses in the lane are the most ancient of any in the city of Canterbury ; and this 


house, sanctified by genius, is held in due revérence by the inhabitants and travellers. 


WICKLIFFE’s CHAIR, AF -LUTTERWORTH. : ! 
With a relic of the -Father of our Poetry, we present.our readers with another of 
the parent of our religious Reformation. ‘This chair is still preserved at Lutterworth 
a that in which Wickliffe, on being seized, while preaching, with paralysis, was 
ar et home, and in which he subsequently died.. His table is also in being; and 
oth confer interest and celebrity on a town otherwise inconsiderable. | 
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TOPIC. OF rae ONTH. 
he French Crusade against the 
Spanish Constitution. 
pes crusade is of the deepest im- 
portance to all the mations of Ku- 
eee: inasmuch as the result of it must 
hone ee Ove altogether; or rivet 
ore arongly, (for a time at Jeast,) 
oe bare been forged 
i > regal and imperial 
Vaventicles of Laybach, Troppau, 
ona, and other places. The dread 


4, uch another shaking of thei 
_ ones, and trampli phe a 
uajesty, as that which they Fat 


nenced from Bonaparte, has, in the 


mean time, united tl ) 
? 1em to 
Montury Mac. No, 382, Sethe MF 


the strong tie of fear; and, though the 
union of so many kings, against the 
interests and wishes of their people, 
and the intelligence of the age, be 
both unnatural and unprecedented, 
yet the bond of union is in its own 
nature so strong, and it bas the addi- 
tional. strength of so many large and 
powerful armies (the remains of those 
which were organized against Napo- 
leon), that its continuance may,should 
they succeed against Spain, be longer 
than would, @ priori, have been .ima- 


During the last fifty. years, the 
grounds and reasons (such as they 
are) of European warfare have been 
wholly changed. Up to the commence- 
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ment of the revelt of what were once 
the British-colonies in North America, 
the occasions of war were usually the 
disputes ani jealousies of kings, or for 
a considerable time a struggle between 
the old Lady of Babylon and the Re- 
formed Church: and, as the people 
had nothing whatever to do with the 
former, but to pay their money and 
shed their blood, and as the interest 
of the latter was to a certain degree 
vagae or hypothetical, they could have 
no deep or personal interest either in 
the contest or its result; farther than 
that esprit du pays, which makes peo- 
ple huzza and toss up their caps when 
their side gains, and hang their heads 
and look gloomy when their side loses. 

The American war, however, exhi- 
bited for the first time {except per- 
haps the civil war in England, ) govern- 
ment and people arrayed against each 
other; and, which was stranger still, it 
saw the most despotic governments of 
Europe arranged on the side of the 


people, against that government which 


ad unquestionably much more both 
of the principles and the practice of 
freedom in it than their own. Sucha 
combination naturally led the people 
who lived under those despotisms to 
think that themselves had such things 
as rights ; and that, if their monarchs 
volunteered considerable expense for 
the establishment of liberty in a dis- 
tant country, to the inhabitants of 
which they owed nothing, then, a 
fortiori, they could not very well refuse 
liberty to those by whom they were 
supported, when it was sought for, and 
would cost them nothing. The peo- 
ple of the Continent evidently did not 
see that this support of liberty arose 
not from any love of that which they 
supported, but of hatred of that against 
which their rancour was directed ; and 
the kings themselves, in the ardent 
prosecution of their old dislike of the 
liberal government of this country, lost 
Sight of the fact that they themselves 
were sowing the seeds of something 
more liberal still. The result soon 
came out, however, in the actual revo- 
lation in France, and the disposition 
to a more liberal system of govern- 
ment in all the nations of Europe. The 
weakness and vacillation of the French 
government, now bowing to liberty 
and now cleaving to the old leaven of 
despotism, made that revolution gene- 
ral and violent which a more firm and 

wise administration might have ren- 
dered a happy and bloodless reform : 
and the events which followed involved 


as to whether the old a 


all the world in the strife a =... 
mately, made it nota contr 
kings and people, asit had been atthe 
commencement, but a mere 

nd 
potisms should still rot Dee 
years and their revenues in intrigues 
plots, debaucheries, ands squabbles with 
each other, or should all tumble down 
in the dust before one gigantic idol of 
military déspotism, which, having by 
accident armed itself with the awa- 
kened energies of the people, threat. 
ened to cut their tres asunder 
with a sabre red in the blood of their 
minions. 

The despots. were enabled, by the 
gold and the arms of this country, to 
protract the struggle till the people of 
France, and of the other countries to 
whom the earlier years of the revolv- 
tion had given freedom, found that, 
though. theirs was still the labour and 
the waste of life, the advantage was 
no longer to them ; but that every new 
victory called for a fresh levy of mo- 
ney, and a fresh conscription of men; 
and that no eye could see the end of 
that vista of ambition which had been 
opened. This discovery withdrew the 
support of their hearts; and, when that 
was once gone, the support of the hand 
became feeble, and was soon over 
powered. The despots, however, did 
not see, or rather did not choose to see, 
this ; and so, instead of leaguing them- 
selves for the prevention of avother 
military despotism, they wreaked the 
whole of their vengeance on their 
people. They had not in themselves 
the capacity of discovering, and ape 
unquestionably not the interest 
their ministers to tell them, that there 
had been for a long time, in the Ras 
sian government, symptoms of ibe 
ing at'an universal sway, which wou 
be far more barbarous and abomine 
ble than that of any other nation 02 
the face of the earth; and so! 
for their danger, as weak and Oe et 
persons generally look, in any qi is 
rather than that where it rea ied 
they turned their fears and Lapeer 
wholly against those people bY et 
labour they were supported. of tbat 
to prevent the recurrence been the 
which, as they imagined, had tied 
cause of their dangers, they opty 10 
that holy league, vepnees ~ ; 

revent any person OF Ms ar 
sities than themselves, from all 
to a throne; but which, by eye 
power throughout continent 
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ves and their dynasties, shall 
oot safe. Such are the grounds 
of their policy: sandy and shifting, 
it must be admitted ; but still they are 
the grounds. : pnd 

The crusade against Spain is a part 
of that system, and it 1s the first in 
which it has been tried-upon a large 
and powerful state. It is therefore 
interesting in itself; and it is doubly 
interesting to the people, and indeed 
to the government, of this country ; 
because, out of the representative form 
of our government originally sprung 
all that which has given them so muc 
alarm. It is, taking it generally, the 
frst, or at most the second, instance of 
interference with a free sovereign and 
independent state, when that state had 
not, according to the established law 
ofnations, or the judgment of common 
sense, done any wrong; but when, on 
the other hand, it had done precisely 
that which was right; when it was net 
offering the slightest injury, or giving 
the least rational cause of complaint, 
to any nation or government in the 
world; and when it had not beén 
guilty od the slightest violence or out- 
rage at home. 

Political questions are best judged 
of by analogies drawn from ordinary 
life. Now, suppose one man were first 
to bribe the servants of another to 
murder him ; and then, when he ‘found 
that not to succeed, to enter his house 
with an armed force, for the purpose 
of dragging him forth to the galiews 
over the mangled and bleeding bedies 
of his children, who had fallen in his 
defence; and this merely because the 
man had retrenched the useless part of 
his expenditure, for the express pur- 
pose of getting those children better 
educated and provided for. Suppose 
this, is there a man in England whate 
blood would not curdle with disgust 
at the foll il with indienati 

‘oly, and boil with indignation 
her Injustice, of so monstrous an 
of Pinses ean But the interference 

‘uce with Spain is just as foolish 
ane and as monstrous, as that 
then, ee uppened Ought there, 
sould uot ring the word “beware” in 
pean - the inhuman dotard ; and, 

Culd not listen to the tongue, 


Under j : 
mouth? it to him from the cannon’s 


But how stands the case? 


the pow : 
that is oa Continental 


“XCeption of 
Red afier th 


Why, all 
Europe,— 
governments,—with the 
Portugal, who having sin- 
8 same fashion as Spain, 
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‘must, after the same fashion, succeed 


or suffer ; of Turkey, who has enough 
to do at home, and whose idols, be- 
sides, are not of the same family with 
the borghs of the Muscovite; and’ of 
those toldrated cities and patches of 
land, which the great despots wear 
like buttons and frogs upon their impe- 
rial and royal mantles: with the ex- 
ception of these,—and it is, in fact, no 
exception at all,—all the powers of 
Continental Europe are backing the 
invader, and hallooing him on. Mean- 
while we, among whom is to be found 
the parent stem of that representative 
form of government, against which the 
Gaul, and the Hun, and the Kalmuc, 
are whetting their knives and muster- 
ing their hordes, have contented our- 
selves with a negociation by His Grace 
of Wellington. Woe to our diplomacy! 
It has been the grave of our power 
ever since it turned back the steel of 
Marlborough on theheight of Ardennes. 
The shores of America and the rock of 
Lisbon bear witness, that, be it with 
freemen or with slaves, we are ever 
foiled in negociation. The spirit of 
Washington would weep, and the little 
demon of Cintra would grin with de- 
light, when they saw our hero on the 
way to Verona; the former, at the 
death-blow aimed at his parent, and 
the latter at the birth of a brother. If 
we had been to negociate for freedom, 
the time was when the field of Water- 
joo was yet reeking with blood, and 
when he who had made the despots 
tremble and crouch was in our hands; 
and the Duke of Wellington ought 
not to have been our negociator. 
Whatever may be that nobleman’s 
talents in war, (and there the fact can 
never be known, as there is no means 
of separating him from the army under 
his-command,) his diplomatic talents 
are very limited. His ‘‘ Memorandum 
for Lord Fitzroy Somerset,” laid op 
the table of the House of Parliament 
on the 14th of April, shows how crude 
and limited is his knowledge of princi- 
ples; and the fact of his being unable 
to express himself even tolerably upon 
the most common-place subjects, is 
evidence against his practical talent. 
There is another element which we 
would fain add; and that is, the proba- 
bility that our negociator was too ho- 
‘nest for those with whom he had to 
deal: for we would not wish even to 
-hint, that he, any more than his prede- 
cessors at former congresses, was tao 
familiar with the continental system, 
er too fond of it, ¥ 
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It will be borne in mind, that it was 
not long after visiting this country, 
and being astonished at the comforts 
in which its inhabitants lived, that the 
Holy Alliance was formed. It is said, 
that when the bears of the Arctic seas 
have once tasted human flesh, there is 
no bringing them back to their first 
Jove of kreng and seal-blubber; and in 
like manner it may be, that, after the 
bears of the Arctic land once tasted 
the roast beef of old England, they 
may have abated a little their love of 
koumiss and sturgeon, But, whatever 
may be the theory upon the subject, 
the fact is certain, that no sooner had 
we, by our blood and our treasure, 
given stability to the rocking thrones 
of these august personages, than they 
seem to have knocked their royal and 
imperial heads together for the express 
purpose of preventing any government 
like ours from being established on the 
Continent. The result of the French 
revolution had sickened the nations of 
more fanciful forms; and the riches 
and moral power of our people had 
made the people of other nations 
anxious for some such government as 
ours; and, while the ferment remained, 
some promises had to be made. No 
sooner, however, had the tingling of 
the imperial carcasses which had been 
produced by Napoleon subsided, than 
the shackles were muffled up by holy 
priests, and slipt upon the nations un- 
der the specious pretext of upholding 
the altars of the Lord against infidelity. 
Almost contemporaneously, an effort 
was made to destroy, or at least to pa- 
ralyse, the intelligence of the Conti- 
nent. The gratifications of despotism 
and tyranny are all of the animal kind, 
and therefore no science is required 
forthem. The banquets of the tiger 
and the hyena are always made in the 
dark or the desert ; and therefore there 
was a general discouragement of the 
circulation of intelligence. 

To those who have not accustomed 
themselves to the study of govern- 
ments, all this duplicity and love of 
darkness may appear to be without 
meaning. Such, however, is not the 
case; for, though it is a desperate 
course, it is the only course by which 
despotism can at the present day hope 
to continue its powers. The American 
war, which without doubt gave the 

original impulse that brought about 
the French revolution, and all its con- 
sequences, was one in which the prin- 
ciples of British liberty were brought 
more closely home to the continental 
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[June 1, 
nations than in any anterior; 
war of the revolution itself, as wei 
the other wars which grew out ie 
gave strength and clearness to pox 
knowledge. The form of 

which it presents is more durable than 
showy; and hence there is little doug 
that, if it were once enjoyed by two 
or three considerable states on the 
Contineat, it would soon extend to aii 
the rest. In consequence of this, it 
follows necessarily, that the 
should try to lop off every branch 
which extends to the Continent. Bat, 
while they are so ready to lop off the 
branches, is it in the nature of things 
that they can ever tolerate the tree? 
Certainly not. While Britain stands 
the model after which liberal gover- 
ments may be copied, there is nota 
despot who feels himself safe; and 
therefore there is not the least doubt 
that that unholy combination, which 
crushed the liberty of Naples in the 
embryo bud, and which is now attempt 
ing to crush that of Spain in the ear 
liest blossom, would, after the liberties 
of the Continent were wholly extinct, 
come, without being very chary as to 
a pretext, to extinguish that of Britan 
also. The time and the circumstances 
of their league show that this » 
no visionary hypothesis; and every 
movement which they have sine 
made is a step toward the final demon- 
stration. It is this which makes the 
French crusade against Spain so much 
a British question ; and, though there 
does not at present appear to be auf 
reasonable pretext for our acte J 
going to war with the ey 
this ought to have made us 4 little 
more firm, and a little more dexterous, 
than, from the information laid befure 
Parliament, we appear to have been. 
From Lord Liverpool’s answers to . 
questions of Earl Grey, it does re 
that we knew before-hand_ that 
cabal at Verona was to discuss did 
internal affairs of Spain, only ee 
not think that the discussion 0? Bat 
affairs was to be so “ prominent. thine 
if we had even a surmise that ene = 
of this kind was to be discuss : 
should have taken care to kno te 
what extent, ere we aitento® eal 
cabal; and, having been so ™ . 
and so attending, our oppostoon zeal 
have been as “ prominent “ gal 
of the others to interfere. ‘sion, the 
of this prominence of OP ich consi- 
whole of our power,—Walets i 
dering what we have dove 
imperial and royal majestles, 
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dictator,—dwin- 
have been that of a mice of a bamble 


France, W 
ot one stra 
Thus have we sown : but there is con- 


‘on to the people, if not to their 
aoa in ‘chocting that the season by 
which the bad harvest may be averted 
rests not upon the diplomatic powers 
ofthe Duke of Wellington. _— 

The avowed policy of the Liberales 
of Spain has hitherto been to allow the 
French to advance, till they shall be 
consumed by famine, disease, and the 
Guerillas,—three powerful foes, In 
whose hands the latest reports say 
“the work goes bravely on.” 


——___—— 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
wi knowing your readiness 
to afford information on any 
subject that may tend to the promo- 
tion of science, L have taken the liberty 
of troubling you with this, to request 
that either you or some of your scien- 
tific correspondents would favour me 
with a statement of the most effectual 
and easiest method of performing 
Leslie’s beautifal experiment,—freez- 
ing on the air-pump. I have tried the 
experiment at least an hundred times, 
and all under the same circumstances, 
on a pump in excellent condition ; but 
I never yet found the results agree. 
Sometimes the congelation has taken 
place in fifteen minutes after the re- 
celver was exhausted; sometimes in 
(wenty minutes. At other times it has 
required an hour, and, in some cases, 
tven two; while in others the water 
has totally evaporated without any ap- 
pearance of congelation. The appa- 
ratus I make use of is made after 
: lie’s ; and my pump, which is made 
Y Hurter and Haas, admits of a sur- 
ace of acid of ten inches diameter: 
the receiver which I use is very low. 
ese things being so, and using 
ighly concentrated acid, if the ac- 
Counts that are often published of this 
Experiment be correct, surely I ought 
® expect that two table-spoonsful of 
Water should congeal much sooner 
an I have ever yet found to be the 
on But my Principal motive for 
“Xing this public enquiry is to ascer- 
. If possible, whether there be not 
much more expeditious method of 
1 


quiry relative to the Experiment of Freezing on the Air-Pump. S89 | 


prodnolng ice in vacuo than this, I 
ave been repeatedly informed, by. 
those who have witnessed it, that Mr. 
Nichol, successor to Dr. Moyes, pro- 
duces in a few minutes, be the tem 
rature of the room what it may, solid. 
pieces of ice about the size of a com-| 
mon tea-cup. Now, if this be the case, 
there must be some other ingredient 
made use of besides the = amis 
acid, if indeed that be used at all. 

1 have tried the other method, but 
without success, mentioned in Mao- 
kenzie’s One Thousand Experiments, 
and said to have been practised by M. 
T. Grothus: the ether was quickly 
evaporated, but the water remained 
in a perfectly fluid state. Dried Trapp 
rock and oatmeal I have often tried, 
but never could produce congelation 
with either of them. I observe a very 
great difference between the directions 
given for the performance of this ex- 
periment by different writers, with re- 
gard to the nature of the vessel into 
which the water to be frozen is to be 
put. Some direct that it should be 
glass, and others say porous earthen- 
ware. If the latter is to be preferred, 
the particular kind ought to be speci- 
fied, and perhaps the most convenient 
form also pointed out. The whole 
process, I doubt not, sir, is familiar 
enough to yourself, and also to many 
of your able correspondents; any of 
whom will, I dare say, feel a pleasure 
in communicating it. 

I should not have intruded on you 
with this, could I have obtained the 
desired information from any of the 
popular works on chemistry and natu- 
ral philosophy that have lately appear- 
ed. Perhaps, after all, the desideratum 
may be as simple as that which has so 
long been sought after by the electri- 
cian, viz. to make his machine work 
equally well in the lecture-room when 
crowded, as in the parlour, where 
there is not a breath save his own, 
This difficulty is now obviated ; and it 
was but the other night that I worked 
for two hours a ten-inch cylinder, in a 
rainy night, and in a room, through 
the walls of which the damp had visi- 
bly penetrated, which was nearly filled 
with people, and was in every respect 
unfavourable for my experiments: yet, 

at the conclusion of the whole, my 
conductor emitted, from a ball fixed 
in it, fine strong zig-zag sparks, to the 
distance of eight inches. J. M. 
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For the Monthly Magazine. 

PHENOMENA Of ATOMIC MOTION and 

GASES. 

1. EAT is the motion of atoms, 

and the words ‘motion of 
atoms” are its synonime and equiva- 
lent; and Heat and its varieties are, 
like all other phenomena, produced by 
quantity multiplied by velocity, or by 
matter into motion. 

2. Heat is either rendered apparent 
by the nervous perception of feeling 
or is visible in that radiation of atoms, 
which decomposes the body from 


. which the radiation proceeds. 


3. The radiations do not take place 
into empty space, but into space al- 
ready full of atoms in the state of gas ; 
consequently, the radiating atoms are 
obstructed, and deflected into circles 
of rotation. 

4. These circles are larger or smal- 
Jer as the imparted motion or heat is 
greater or less; and hence atoms ra- 
diated form gas more or less expan- 
sive. Gas, consequently, is atoms fil- 
ling space by their momenta. 

5. As space is a vacuum, except so 
far as it is filled with gas, or atoms in 
motion, so these will in such vacuum 
continue to move for ever, except so 
far as they lose their motion by colli- 
sion with fixed bodies, or with atoms in 
less intense motions; and hence arise 
pes ot gases, and gases more or 

ess permanent, as their original ex- 
citement was greater or less. 

6. Whatever stops them or fixes 
them receives their momenta or heat; 
as when gas is condensed it loses part 
of its motion, and the body receiving 
the motion becomes hot. 

7. In the act of respiration, animals 
fix gas, become warm, and receive the 
energy of the atoms of gas into their 
system; and animal heat and energy 
is derived simply from fixing atoms of 
gas, and from receiving the momenta 
of its atoms, 

8. Aqueous gas, when suddenly re- 
converted into water, in parting with 
its momentum, heats the proximate 
body to which the motion is imparted; 
but, when such an excitement is given 
to the atoms as that they cannot be refix- 
ed, then, as they do not impart their mo- 
tion, they indicate no heat, but create 
even a sense of coldness, by causing 
an evaporation from the skin immersed 

m a space occupied by them.* 





* This fact has been known these thi 
: rt 
years, and was an object of speculation to 


Phenomena of Atomic Motion and of Gases, 


FJune 
9. So also atmosphe 7 
gases usually considered ate 
exhibit no heat; but, so % * mnt, 
cause an evaporation org 7 
motion, create a sense of col - 
Whenever. the air is warm it is be 
cause vapours easily refixed are mixed 
with it. Fixation aad heat are simal. 
taneous. Evaporation or gassifca; 
and coldness are also inion 
10. When no foreign atoms ar 
mixed with the atmosphere, or whey 
there is no evaporation or Materials ig 
refix and part with motion, then ¢ 
atmosphere is at onee clear and cold 
as in the winter of cold climates; but 
when there are foreign atoms to refix, 
as In Summer or im a ciose room, thea 
the air is at once misty and warm, 
11. Flame is visible gas; or ga 
whose atoms are so small, and n. 
diated with such velocity, as to per. 
meate the humours of the eye, ayd 
other transparent bodies, producing. 


by reiterated fixation, the sense of - 


heat. It appears to result froin the 
fixation of energetic atoms called 
oxygenous, and the transfer of ther 
momenta to atoms smaller or rare, 
called hydrogenous, 

12. Hydrogen must exist in a body 
capable of combustion, and hydrozen 
gas be generated ; while oxygen must 
exist in the adjoining atmosphere, and 
be fixed, before flame is’ produced. 
It is the result of the action of the 
latter transferred to the former, — 

13. This new theory of gassification 
illustrates every varicty of phenomevs 
by simple mechanical action, without 
any gratuitous principle whatevt; 
and it particularly explains the mode 
by which thé excited atoms of a cubic 
inch of matter fills ten thousand tints 
their space with their power or 0 
menta, without any principle either # 
repulsion or caloric. ; 

ComMoNn SENSE. 


a 





the writer full twenty years 4g0, when he 


was misled by the arrogant assumptions 
of the superstitious philosophy agin 
fanciful principle of caloric. But the a 
sophy of, gratuitous powers begins ~ r 
be heard only in the monkish +" me 
universities, or within the walls 0 
annuated societies, which have beet 
riorated by self-election through et i 
ten generations. We want relor ved te 
versities and renovated ve vege wil 
the entire machinery of the dar ae siyit 
pass away, and, “like the baseless ™ 
of a vision, leave not & wreck te 
i 
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For the Monthly Magazine. 
ycipaTIoNs of PORTIONS of ENGLISH 
gistoRY, improperly REPRESENTED 
in our GENERAL HISTORIES. 


tory of the Invasion of England by 
og ond in the Eleventh Century, 

and the Consequences of that Invasion 

down to the Thirteenth. 

(Continued from page 205.) 
069.— § N the northern part of the 

A county of Cambridge there 
isa great extent of low marshy land, 
intersected by rivers: all the streams 
from the centre of England, which do 
not fall into the valley of the ‘Thames, 
or that of the Trent, find their way. 
into these swamps; in winter they 
overlow their banks, cover a large 
portion of the country, and are loaded 
with vapours and fogs. One part of 
this damp and miry region was, and 
is still, called the isle of Ely, another 
the isle of Thorney, and a third the 
isle of Croyland.* The marshes, be- 
ginning a few miles from Cambridge, 
extended on the north-east to the 
mouths of the Ouse and Glen, over 
part of the three counties of Cam- 
bridge, Norfolk, and Lincoln. In these 
tracts, inaccessible to the cavalry and 
heavy-armed foot which composed the 
strength of the Normans, bands of 
Saxons assembled, organized them- 
selves, and formed a camp of refuge.t 
Many chiefs, deprived of their inheri- 
tances, successively repaired thither 
with their adherents ;{ some going by 
land, others in boats up the mouths of 
the rivers. The foreigners dared not 
set foot upon the treacherous soil on 
which they were encamped, so that 
they had. time to send messages to 
various places both in and out-of the 
country, conveying intelligence to the 
inends of old England. When they had 
become sufficiently strong, they com- 
menced a partisan-warfare by land and 
“a, Or, as the Normans called it, pi- 
racy and robbery.§ 

Every day, however, brought to the 
camp of these robbers and pirates in a 
a eause, some Saxon of high rank, 
“ymian or priest, with the remnant of 








e Crulundia—cruda ‘ 
! et cwenosa terra. 
Ord. Vit. 54:) , 


: ria refugii facientes. (Anglia Sacra, 
+ Cum 

(Inguif, 7 
Pirate maris et lat ioni 

s . 

(leant Ang: i. 98 rones regionis 


MonTury Mac. No. 382. 


vy magnotibus exheredatis. 
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his fortune, or the contribution of his 
church, Among many others, came 
Egelric bishop of Lindisfarn, and 
Sitbric, the head of a rich convent in 
Devonshire. The conquerors, and the 
friends of the conquerors, accused 
them of outraging religion, and disho- ~ 
nouring the Holy Church, by attach- 
ing themselves to an infamous calling;* 
but the cry raised through interested 
scruples had no power to terrify them. 
The sight of the insurgent prelates 
was an encouragement to many; and’ 
their ascendancy over the minds of 
men, in good and in evil, was favour- 
able to ‘the cause of the vanquished. 
The ecclesiastics, who until then had 
shown but little ardour in this cause, 
united themselves with it more frank- 
ly: many of them, it is true, had de- 
voted themselves to it from the first; 
but the great mass had bowed under 
the yoke. They had suffered less 
from the conquest than the rest of the 
nation: their lands had not all been 
seized, their houses had not every- 
where been violated. In the great 
halls of the monasteries, where the 
Norman spies had not yet penetrated, 
the Saxons, assembled as for acts of 
religion, conversed and conspired with 
freedom. ‘There they deposited the 
gold which they bad saved from the 
perquisitions of the conquerors, leaving 
it in reserve for the exigencies of the 
common cause, and the maintenance 
of the children of such as fell in battle. 
Sometimes the old chief of a convent 
would break up the plates of gold, and 
remove the jewels, with which ancient 
kings had decorated the altars and 
shrines, conscious that he did not the 
less fulfil their latest wishes, in dis- 
posing of their gifts for that country 
whieh they had loved during their 
lives. Brave and faithful messengers 
were employed to convey the products 
of these common contributions throu 
the Norman posts to the camp of the 
refugees ; but these patriotic transac- 
tions could not long remain secret. 

In the month of April, 1069, (O. S.) 
King William, by the advice of Wil- 
liam the son of Osbert, his favourite, 
ordered perquisitions to be made in 
all the convents of England.t The 
money which the rich English} had 


* Piraticam adorsus, (Will. Malms. 277.) 

+ Monasteria totius Angliz prescruton 
fecit. (Matt. West. 226.) } 
¢ Ditiores Angli. (Hist, Eliensis, 516.) 

3 E deposited. 
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deposited in them was seized by his 
order, as were most of the precious 
vessels and shrines;* the scrolls on 
which were inscribed the false pro- 
mises made by the Norman to the 
vanquished were at the same time 
taken away from the churches, where 
they had been placed for security.t 
This great spoliation took place in the 
Lent which terminated the year 1069; 
and in Easter-week (1070) there ar- 
rived in England, pursuant to Wil- 
liam’s request,{ three legates from the 
Apostolic See, viz. Ermenfeni bishop 
of Sienna, and the Cardinals John and 
Peter. The Norman founded his great 
designs on the presence of these envoys 
from his ally the Pope ; and kept them 
about him for a whole year, honouring 
them (says an old historian,) as if they 
had been angels from God.§ In the 
midst of the famine, which in many 
places was destroying the Saxons by 
thousands,|| brilliant festivals were 
celebrated in the fortified palace of 
Winchester ; there the Roman priests, 
placing the crown afresh on the head 
of the foreign king,§ effaced the vain 
malediction which Elred archbishop 
of York had pronounced against him. 

After the festivals, a great assembly 
of the Normans, laymen or priests, 
enriched by the lands of the English, 
was held at Winchester. At this 
assembly the Saxons were summoned 
to appear, in the name (of the autho- 
rity) of the Roman Church, by circu- 
lars, the style of which might forewarn 
them of the result of this great council 
(as it was called) to themselves. 
‘“* Although the Church of Rome,” said 
the envoys, “has a right to watch over 
the conduct of all Christians, it more 
especially belongs to her to enquire 
into your morals and way of life,**— 
you whom she formerly instructed in 
the faith of Christ, and to repair in you 
the decay of that faith which you hold 
from her. In order to exercise over 
your persons this salutary inspection, 
we, ministers of Blessed Peter the 





* Calicibus et feretris uso pepereit. 
(Anglia Sacra, i. 257.) 

t Cum chartis in quarum libertatibus 
Angli confidebant. (M. West. 226.) 

+ Literis regiis accessiti. (Watt. He- 
mingsf, 458.) 

§ Tanquam angelos Dei. (Ord. Vit. 516.) 

Erat magna fames, ( Edw. Lye.) 


FE 


“i coronam j . 
516. imposuerunt. (Ord. Vit. 


on —_ 
Conversationis vestre mores convenit 
saquirere. (Wilkins, Con, 393.) 


[June | 


Apostle,* and authorised representa. 


tives of our lord, P 
have resolved to holds comm 
you, that we may inform Ourselye 7 
the bad things which have ar 
in the vineyard of the Lord, eal 
plant in it things profitable both for 
the body and for the soul.”+ 

The true sense of these mystical 
words was, that the Conqueror, iy 
accordance with the Pope, wished t) 
strip the whole body of the higher 
clergy of English origin ;{ and the mis. 
sion of the legates from Rome wast 
give the colour of religion to a mea. 
sure purely political. The prelat 
whom they first struck was Stigand 
archbishop of Canterbury, who had 
dared to appear in arms against the 
foreigner, and had refused to anoint 
him king. These were his real crimes; 
but the sentence which degraded hin 
was grounded on other causes,—on 
more honest pretexts, to use the lan- 
guage of the old historians.§ Three 
ecclesiastical grievances were found 
against him, which rendered his ordi- 
nation null and void.|| He was turned 
out of the episcopacy,—first, for hav. 
ing taken the archbishopric during the 
life of the Norman archbishop Robert, 
whom the Saxons had driven away; 
secondly, for having said mass in the 
pontifical habit or pallium, worn by 
the said Robert, and left by him at 
Canterbury; lastly, for having te- 
ceived his own pallium from the hants 
of Benedict X. who had been de- 
graded, and afterwards excommuil 
cated, by a victorious competitor. As 
soon as the friend of King Harold and 
of his country was, accordjng to the 


language of the time, struck by the 


canonical axe, his lands were seized 
and divided between the wry 
king, the Norman qucen, _ 
Bishop of Bayeux. The same \"' 
was aimed at those English bishops 
who could not be reproached with an 
violation of the canons.{ ae 
prelate of Lincoln, Egelmar Pp 





* Nos qualesumque B. Petri A posto! 
ministros. ( Wilkins, Con. 323.) sais ae 
+ Animarum et —_— utilitall p 
fectura plantemus. (Ib.) b 
t Dignitatibus suis privarentur. (I 
322. ; . 
§ Cisinsiiini de illo voluit habere ultio- 
nem. ( Watt. Hemingford. 458.) (Flt 

|| Degradatus tribus de causis. 


Wigor. 636. , 5 
¢ Ae canonice animad versions 


(Doomsday Book, i. 189, 152, 248.) fast 
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at Anglia, Egelric prelate of Sus- 
NS iad other- bishops, and the 


f the principal monasteries, 
ar degraded all at once.t When 
the sentence of degradation was pro- 
nounced against them, they were com- 
elled to swear on the Gospel that they 
considered themselves as deprived of 
their dignities lawfully, and for ever ; 
and that, whoever their successors 
might be, they would not protest 
arainst them.[ They were then con- 
ducted by an armed guard into some 
fortress or monastery, which became 
their prison.§ Those who had for- 
merly been monks were forcibly taken 
back to their old cloisters ; and it was 
officially published, that, disgusted 
with the world, it had pleased them to 

o and re-visit the friends of their 
youth. ‘Thus it was that foreign power 
mingled derision with violence. The 
members of the Saxon clergy dared 
not to struggle against their fate. 
Stigand fled into Scotland ; Egelsig, an 
Augustine abbot, embarked for Den- 
mark, and was demanded as a fugitif 
du ra, by a rescript from the Con- 
queror.| Only one bishop, Egelwin 
of Durham,{ when on the point of 
departing into exile, solemnly cursed 
the oppressors of his country ; and de- 
clared them separated for ever from 
the communion of Christians, accord- 
ing to the grave and gloomy formula 
in which that separation was pro- 
nounced. But the sound of these 
words fell in vain on the ear of the 
Norman: William had priests to give 
the lie to priests, as he had swords to 
ward off swords. 

There was then in Normandy a 
monk of Lombard origin, called Lan- 
lrane, famed for his great knowledge. 
this man had at first been violently 
Suspected by the Roman Church of 
heresy; but had afterwards made sig- 
hal protestations of orthodoxy and of 
a, to the apostolical power. The 
ri = order to assure his return to 

m of the church, and bind him 


abbots 0 








* Suthsaxon ; 

636, um pontifex. (Fl, Wigor. 
; — culpa. (Ib.) 

7 paccessori calumniam illoturum. (Ope- 

re Lanfranci, 300 ) wislabinidinds 


N d custodia.—In captione apud cas- 
“am (Anglia Sacra, 108.) / 

| in reseripto  fugiti llat 
. gitivum appellat. 
(Scriptores rerum Danicarum, iii. 256.) 


Solus inter omn 
es, Egelwinus Dunel- 
mensis, (Matt, Paris, ty 


9 
~ 


Oppressions following the Conquest. - 


by the ties of gratitude, was :desirous 
of raising him to a high eccleSiastical 
dignity.* Alexander’s legates pro- 
posed him in the place of Stigand, as 
archbishop of Canterbury ;+ and the 
conquerors, amongst whom he had the 
reputation of a very able man, made 
no objection whatever to this choice, 
as they hoped much from Lanfranc 
for the prosperity of their conquest. 
Queen Matilda and the great men of 
Normandy eagerly hastened his de- 
parture,t and he was received with 
joy by the Normans in England, who 
hypocritically welcomed him as an 
instructor, sent by God himself to re- 
form (said they,) the bad morals of the 
English people.§ Lanfranc was ap- 
pointed Archbishop by the election of 
the foreign king and barons. When 
he made his entry into tha metropolis 
which they had given him, he could 
not help feeling sorrowful on behold- 
ing the condition to which they had 
reduced it.|| The church of Christ at 
Canterbury had been plundered and 
set fire to,§ and the new archbishop 
found his altar almost buried in the 
ruins. 

At Whitsuntide a second council 
was held at Windsor, when one of the 
king’s chaplains, named Thomas, was 
appointed Archbishop of York, in the 
room of Elred deceased. ‘Thomas, 
like Lanfranc, found his church de- 
stroyed, with all its ornaments, char- 
ters, titles, and privileges :** the 
territory of his diocese laid waste 
by fire and sword, and the very Nor- 
mans who occupied it shuddering at 
the sight of their own ravages, and 
hesitating to settle on the lands which 
they had taken.t+ Thomas took pos- 
session of the domains of the church 
of York; but, either through disgust 
or through mutual terror, neither Nor- 
man nor Saxon would farm them.]{ 





* Lanfranci Opera, 299. 

t Ibid. 

¢ Ord. Vitalis. 

§ Ad emendationem morum. (Ibid.) 

|| Mente contristatus est. (Eadmer, 7.) 

4 Incendio atque ruinis peene nihili fac- 
tam. (1b.) 

** Incensa quoque metropolis Ecclesia, 
et ornamenta illius, et cast, et privilegia 
combusta. (Stubbs, 1708.) 

tt Ipsis Normansis in tantum animus 


 deficeret, ut. (1b.) 


tt Neminem qui eos, formidine indi- 
gene gentis et honore vaste solitudinis, 


suscipere auderet, invenerit. (Ib. ) a 
o 
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396 Mr, Tidmas on the Proportion of Nutrition 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
ie “‘ Moore’s Almanack Improved,” 
for the present year, is an account 
of the nourishment contained in vari- 
ous kinds of food; the writer of the 
statement observes, ‘and what is very 
remarkable, as being in opposition to 
the hitherto acknowledged theory, a 
hundred pounds of potatoes yield only 
twenty-five pounds of substance va- 
luable as nutrition.” Now I consider 
this an error of importance, as likely 
to prejudice some persons against a 
most useful vegetable, and therefore 
beg to observe, that there is noacknow- 
ledged theory whatever against which 
the above fact militates. Ever since 
the elaborate analysis of Dr. Pearson, 
which appeared in (I think) the third 
volume of the “‘ Repertory of Arts,” it 
has been well known that potatoes 
contain, according to their kind, from 
twenty-five to thirty-two per cent. of 
solid matter, the remaining portion 
being merely water ; and the accuracy 
of this analysis has been verified by the 
subsequent one of Einhof: how absurd, 
in the face of this fact, to talk of an 
“acknowledged theory;” who ever 
acknowledged any theory but the sim- 
ple fact, that potatoes contain twenty- 
five per cent. of solid matter? Pota- 
toes, indeed, have not derived their 
value from containing much nourish- 
ment ina small bulk, but from pro- 
ducing a greater quantity of nourish- 
ment per acre than any other crop 
cultivated as food for man; and of this 
fact the editor of Moore’s Almanack 
may readily satisfy himself, by com- 
paring an average crop of potatoes 
with one of wheat: the potatoes ex- 
ceed the wheat in the proportion at 
least of four to one; in this consists 
their value. 

I beg also to make one remark on a 
letter, which appeared in your Maga- 
zine for March last, on this subject; 
and, by the way, if the writer of it is 
the same Mr. Luckcock who, two or 
three years ago, stated that an acre of 
rhubarb was worth I forget how many 
thousand pounds, I think he need not 
in future go out of his road to ridicule 
“the hypotheses and calculations of 
exuberant imaginations.” 

The remark | have to offer is on Mr. 
Luckcock’s most extraordinary mode 
of reasoning, which, that I may not 
misrepresent, I shall quote his own 
words :—‘* Suppose a cow to consume 


(June j, 
Cnty-fom 


SUCCUlent 


(I speak by conjectur 
pounds per day of nes - 
vegetables; this quantity woul, 
Said to contain but two sa tye 
Solid nutritious substance g : 
one-twelfth part of the ~ Ee 
does not this evince a most err, 
fallacy?” Certainly not: but in Mr 
Luckcock chooses to make a y : 
absurd conjecture, and then Teason 
upon it as though it were a fact, he 
must expect to arrive at very absurd 
conclusions. Pray what right has 
Mr. Lauckcock to Conjecture, that g 
cow consumes only twenty-four pounds 
of succulent vegetables per day? 1) 
write on subjects of which we are ig. 
norant is at all times ridiculous; but 
it is particularly so when the means of 
knowledge are so completely withia 
our reach. Now the most common 
works on agriculture inform us, that 
cow of medium size requires daily 
twenty-five pounds of hay or dry food, 
the equivalents for which in succulent 
vegetables are 100 lbs. of green clover, 
180 Ibs. of cabbage or turnips, or one 
bushel of potatoes. Now 25lbs. of dry 
food per day amounts to 9,125 lbs. per 
year; in return for which, the cow, 
after sustaining herself, produces about 
400 lbs. of cheese, and about 100 lbs, 
of whey-butter, which is all, or nearly 
so, the solid matter furnished by a cow 
in one year. Now what is there s0 
very wonderful in all this? I confess 
that my eyes are not so acute as Mr. 
Luckcock’s ; for I can discern nothing 
like “‘ egregious fallacy.” 

It appears to me that Messrs. Percy 
and Vauquelin have confounded the 
nutritious with the solid matter, co- 
tained in the articles upon which their 
experiments were tried; as, In seve 
articles out of the nine of which ther 
list consists, the amount of oa 
ment corresponds precisely with “ 
solid matter furnished by the su 
stances, after they have been on 
the greatest heat, not sufficient to ’ 
compose them. Now solid matter 7 
not all nutritious; for, if it oy 
would of course all be converted : 
nutriment, and none of it — vet 
This we know is not the case, an fa 
the portion excreted is compos’, 
the same elementary matter & 
which is rp eee wan 
the law of combination: — 

I am well aware that, in the pane 
range of science, there are 2° © 


ries so obscure in their investiga — 
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so unsatisfactory im their — 

those connected with animal phy- 
rm - it is almost impossible, in any 
- wool to devise an experimentum 
= 1 have myself in time past 
aes some attention to the subjoots 
but J must confess that I was unphi- 
al enough to retire from it 
hopeless, —to quit it in despair. I am 
an example of the truth of Lord 
Bacon's remark, that “‘longe maximum 
rogressibus scientiarum obstaculum de- 
prehenditur wm desperatione — hominum, 
et suppositione tinposstbilts. Should, 
however, any of your readers, pos- 
sessed of greater hardihood than my- 
self, be now pursuing these enquiries, 
[beg to offer to them, with diffidence, 
the following suggestions :— 

ist. The solid parts of healthy blood 
are chemical compounds, consisting of de- 
finite proportions of the elementary atoms 
of which they are composed. 

gd. All solid matter is not converted 
into nutriment ; for the elementary parti- 
cles of which it is composed are selected 
and combined in that proportion only 
which forms blood. 

3d. Those substances are therefore the 
most nutritious whose composition ap- 
proaches nearest to that of blood; there 
being, of course, fewer particles which 
cannot be assimilated. 

4th. Flesh is therefore more nourishing 
than any other kind of food. Berzelius, in his 
“Auimal Chemistry,” observes that there 
is scarcely any difference between the flesh 
and blood of bullocks, and of human be- 
ings. Animal food has only to be dissolved 
in the stomach, for the atoms are already 
combined in the proper proportion to form 
blood; but a small proportion, therefore, 
s ejected. That flesh is more nourishing 
than vegetable food, is confirmed by the 
fact, that carnivorous animals require a 
much less weight of solid food than herbi- 
Yorous animals of the same weight. 


I will just illustrate the above hypo- 
thesis by ‘an example :-—121,599 parts 
of starch consist of 52,883 carbon, 
60,125 oxygen, 8,591 hydrogen. Now 
albumen, Which is the principal con- 
stituent of blood, contains in 100 parts 
32.883 cathon, 23,872 oxygen, 7,540 

ydrogen, 15,705 azote. The 121 
parts of starch, by conversion into 
albumen, will lose as under :— 


Carbon. Oxygen. Hydrogen. Azote. 
natch +++ -52,883 60,125 8,591 


52,883 23,872 7,540 15,705 


losophic 


Albumen 





Loss by conversion 36,253 1,051 
ving the necessary quantity of 


‘zole to be produced fro i 
, m that portion 
of food which contains it. vi 





contained in Potatoes. $97 


It appears to me ‘that the above 
theory is necessary : if it be correct, it 
leads to many very important concla- 
sions; which, however, must be so 
obvious to the investigating mind, that 
I may well spare myself the task of 
detailing, and your readers the labour 
of perusing them. J. Tivmas. 

Coventry ; April 1. 


—=_- 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

NOTHER miraculous cure, simi- 
lar to the one related in your 
Magazine for 1817, as being performed 
at Holywell, has been recently wrought 
at Chelmsford on the person of Miss 
Barbara O’Connor; and Dr. Baderly, 
the physician of that place, has pub- 
lished a concise account of it. The 
patient (to be brief,) was cured of an 
incurable disease, in one moment, by 
the prayers of Prince Hohenlohe, con- 
joined with her own: of which the 
doctor’s pamphlet, published in Febru- 
ary last, by Whitaker, Ave Maria lane, 
contain the particulars. He therein 
ascribes the cure to faith, on the same 
principle as you have done in the 
cure of Winifred White at Holywell. 
This circumstance has induced me 
to send you the following paper, which 
I wrote sometime ago on miracles, for 

insertion in your Magazine. 
March 17, 1823. V. A. 


Old and New Miracles. 

In order to estimate the tone of 
argument in favour of any particular 
doctrine, we should examine, also, 
those which are adduced in opposition 
to it. Hume’s argument against the 
probability of miracles should be con- 
fronted with the evidence in their fa- 
vour, instead of being banished, as if 
they were too convincing to be tole- 
rated. The Protestants, affecting to 
see some absurdity in the modern 
Catholic miracles, imagine that, by 
rejecting them, they purify, as it were, 
their belief in those of ancient days. 
Instead, however, of doing this, they 
really weaken the arguments for mi- 
racies altogether. For, in the first 
place, it must be allowed that, ceteris 
parabus, the probability of any record- 
ed event being true, varies inversely 
as the distance of time and place in 
which it is said to have ‘happened. 
Now if the modern miracles, attested 
as they are frequently by fifty or more 
respectable persons, and subjected to 


the scrutiny of seventy or eighty = 
na 
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years ago. Hume’s argument applies 
with double force; for there will be 
not only the chances against. the regu- 
lar laws of the universe having been 
suspended ; but, in case modern mira- 
cles are reckoned impossible, we shall 
have to calculate the chances, also, 
that the world, within only 2000 years, 
has undergone such a change, that 
what was common then was now im- 
possible. 

Independent, however, of all this, 
the recent Catholic miractes are re- 
corded on better testimony ; in some 
cases, numerous persons of intelligence 
and veracity have sworn to them. | 

Another argument against new mi- 
racles often used is, that if such things 
had happened they would have been 
spread abroad more among intelligent 
people, and carried conviction with 
them. This, again, is a dangerous 
argument to hold: for where is the 
collateral testimony for the miracles 
recorded by St. Matthew or St. John. 
One of them performed in the forum 
at Rome would have done more for 
Christianity than fifty at Bethlehem. 
if the bishops are apostolical, which 
no good Christian doubts, and if they 
hold their sees in lineal descent from 
the chair of St. Peter, why should they 
deliver to us false accounts of the 
Creator’s miraculous attestation of the 
sanctity of the church, any more than 
the first twelve Apostles? When I 
was a boy, I remember I was shown 
the “Criterion” by the Protestant 
Bishop of Salisbury. The effect it had 
on me was, that I forthwith disbelieved 
miracles altogether, and continued to 
do so till better informed; and 1 came 
to this sceptical conclusion, because I 
saw modern miracles disproved at the 
same time that a false criterion appear- 
ed to be set up between them and old 
ones. 

Another argument used against what 
are vulgarly called Popish miracles, is 
the apparent meanness of them: this, 
however, a learned Catholic writer 

shows to be no argument at all, by re- 
minding ws of the mean and nasty 
nature of those vermin whose obtru- 
ee fe presence consti- 

uted one of the mi 

ikea miraculous plagues 

If we believe the miracles of the Old 

Testament, (and they are recorded on 


Old and New Miracles. 


nals of modern Rome, are yet rejected 
as false, this rejection must woefully 
essen the probability of those record- 
ed by fewer persons, 1800 or more 
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an authority that Christ 
deny,)—if we believe = Cannot 
formed by Christ and the Chri Der. 
Apestles,—we cannot doubt ete 
St. Cyprian, St. Bernard; and oth . 
in the very early ages of the dune 
These being admitted, others yet iis 
recent must be also allowed io be ge 
nuine, if their authority be eanth 
good,—a prominent instance of Which 
may be taken from the fate mirc 
performed at Holywell in Wale 
the holy fountain of St. Winifei 
which two medical men, several e. 
lightened Protestants, and numeroys 
Catholics, testified to; and which the 
object of the miracle herself (a poor 
girl, cured of curvature of the spine 
by immersion in the well, accompanied 
by fervent prayer to the Holy Virgin) 
is ready to attest on oath, if required, 
An account of this miracle is recorded 
in a separate pamphlet, and also ip 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, the daily 
papers, and the Monthly Magazine {or 
1817,—the editor of which publication 
cannot himself deny its overwhelming 
weight of evidence, and even goes the 
length of explaining it as a sort of 
physical principle, ascribing it to the 
physical effects of faith on the nerves, 
as I have stated below. 

Criterion of the Importance to be attach- 

ed to Miraculous Cures. 

By keeping constantly in view the 
rule laid down already, that the prools 
of religious doctrines are entirely of a 
mystical and moral, and never of a 
physical, nature, we shall be enabled 
to bring their evidence into a smaller 
compass, and to establish a eriteriot 
whereby to judge of the importance dl 
any particular miracle, vision, oF * 
other imposing event, brought forwar 
as a proof of Divine interposition. 
Their value as Divine agents must de- 
pend on their coincidence with evenls, 
or their precise relation to certall 
professed and important range 
objects. A very similar argument nd 
that applied to ghosts and visions ~~ 
be applied to miraculous sng 
which the history of all countries 
nishes such abundant examples. 
instances of restoration to a0 - 
patients labouring under — 
curable by medical skill, by me ~" 
an extreme exertion of faith, are At 
numerous -and_ well-authenticate a 
admit of much doubt meg yon 
currence. They happen 1 


tly, 
" ’ e, apparen”. 
tries, and in consequence, sd sorts 


of having faith im very dissim a! 
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of agents. 


holy we lls, ; . t : 
aswell as by ineflicacious quack me- 


dicines, by taetus regalis, by metallic 


The cures by washing in 
and touching holy reliques, 


tractors, by charms, and by — oe 
of conjuration connected with ferven 

ith, seem referable to some common 
principle. The ingenious editor of the 
Monthly Magazine ascribes them all 
to the physical agency of faith ; and I 
think this notion (however fallacious it 
may turn out,) deserves examination ; 
ince the organology of the brain has 
clearly shown that our very sentiments 
depend on the action of particular 
parts of the brain, and may therefore 
‘according to strict analogy,) influence 
particular parts of the body by sym- 
pathy. 

Fear, or the activity of the organ of 
cautiousness, produces paleness of the 
face,a cold shivering, and frequently 
trembling and the erection of hairs. 
Hope, the activity of another organic 
part, produces the glow of counte- 
nance, the delighted eye, the lively 
action of the arteries, and other pecu- 
liar effects: both these have a known 
elect in diseases.. Now faith is ano- 
ther sentiment dependent on the action 
of organs, as well as ambition, ama- 
tiveness, and other passions and senti- 
ments. Why, therefore, may not faith 
have its appropriate effect on the hu- 
man body? All the sentiments and 
faculties of the human mind, if they do 
not actually consist in, are at least 
closely connected with, the active 
sense of material organs, and each 
sentiment seems to have its particular 
sympathetic influence on remote parts. 
To make an exception of faith, there- 
lure, in cases of its influence on the 
body, is to destroy a consistent and 
beautiful analogy observable in the 
nature and effects of all the mental 
laculties, and to break the right rule 
of philosophizing, by assuming a su- 
perfluous cause of an effect already 
explained on a simple principle. 


It may be objected to this solution of 


the mysterious effect of faith, that faith 
epends on the consentaneous activity 
of more than one organ ; namely, of 
the organs of supernaturality and of 
ope. ‘To this, however, it may be 
replied, that when a particular senti- 
me arises from the action of two 
a inet Primitive faculties, its effects 
2 hevertheless of a peculiar charac- 

- Cautiousness, and the love of 





* Monthly Mag. vol. xliii, p. 293. 
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approbation, acting together, cause 
shame ; and blushing is a peculiar re- 
mote consequence in the body, effected 
by sympathy. To apply all this to the 


‘argument, 1 may observe, that to the 


excessive activity of faith we may 
rationally ascribe many extraordinary 
and unexpected changes in the animal 
machine ina state of disease. Such 
cases as I have alluded to illustrate, 
to speak in more common language, 
the influence of the mind on the body 
by means of the brain and nervous 
system. 

The physical explanation of the 
effects of faith, although to the philo- 
sopher it salves the mystery of another 
popular article of religious creed, yet 
it nevertheless leaves the Christian in 
full possession of his miracles ; because, 
though the strong sentiment itself is 
that which effects the cures, yet the 
Deity may divert the sentiment, so 
that the faithful may trust in himself, 
in the Holy Virgin, and in the saints, 
whose prayers shall prevail for the 
afflicted applicant for mercy. There 
are certainly some awkward cases 
which obtrude themselves, of the 
effects of very ill-placed faith doing 
the same cures as religious faith; but 
we shift this difficulty on those who are 
our guides in matters of belief; and, 
in Divine confirmation of the principle 
laid down, we must remember that 
Jesus Christ said to the sick person 
touching the hem of his garment, 
“ Thy faith hath made thee whole,” and 
not, ‘‘ ZI have made thee whole in consi- 
deration of thy faith.” 

— 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

AM not aware that any person has 

attempted to calculate the national 
consumption of pit-coal, or to call the 
attention of the public to it, as a sub- 
ject of first-rate importance to the 
community at large. ‘Though know- 
ledge may generally be slow in its 
progress, it is seldom altogether sta- 
fionary. There are few subjects that 
will admit of demonstration ; so that, 
in the early stages of enquiry, 1t too 
frequently happens that conjecture and 
assumption are substituted for proof; 
and when these are promulgated by 
men of acknowledged information and 
ability, the prejudice is sometimes ri- 
veted in proportion to their reputation, 
and almost beyond the power of future 
investigation to correct. As in col- 


lecting materials for the foundation of 
| an 
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an edifice, should any imperfect ones 
be used, it is next to impossible to 
rectify the mischief which a little cau- 
tion and delay might have avoided. 
Nevertheless, under prudent regula- 
tions, every step for the advancement 
of science is commendable ; and where 
doubts are acknowledged, and infor- 
mation requested, the feeblest attempt 
is deserving of respect. 

Mr. Mushett, a gentleman said to be 
largely concerned in the iron-trade, 
and of course in the way to cbtain the 
best information on the subject, has 
lately laid the corner-stone of the en- 
quiry, by publishing a statement of the 
quantity of coal supposed to be used 
in the manufacturing of iron through- 
out the kingdom. So that, till his 
assertion may be called in question or 
refuted, it stands as good authority; 
and this beginning has suggested the 
following attempt. It will necessarily 
be imperfect; but it contains no mys- 
tery, no disguise, nor any wish to de- 
lude: on the contrary, it invites scru- 
tiny and correciion; and should the 
public in any degree be benefited by 
the enquiry, it matters little who shares 
the merit. 

Take the population of Great 

Britain at---.--+++- eeeee+ 16,000,000 
Five persons to each house, 

number of houses «++ «++. 
Throw off one-half of these for 

cottagers or others who may 
burn wood or peat, or whose 
use of coals is too scanty to 
bring into the scale....... 


3,200,000 


1,600,000 
Allow an average for each house 
of one fire in constant use 
throughout the year, the con- 
sumption for each may be Tons. 
eight tons annually* .-+--. 12,800,000 


Carried forward ---++- 12,800,000 





* By a return of coals imported into 
the port of London, and delivered in 1892, 
it appears that the total amount was 
1,199,511 chaldrons. A chaldron may be 
taken at from 18 cwt. to a ton, so that, 
rating the inhabitants at 1,000,000, (five 
to a house making 200,000,) this would 
hardly come up to six tons for each house ; 
but, not knowing the number of inhabi- 
tants within the district subject to the 
London duties, (and which is here proba- 
bly over-rated,) and supposing that where 
the price is high in the same proportion 
would the consumption be less, it may be 
thought to confirm rather than invalidate 
the eight tons mentioned in the text. 
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Brought forward-.e.s. yy % 
For manulactorics "88m 
shops, &c. for the 1,600,000 
above excluded, and for the 
average of those dwelling. 
houses which may have two 
or more fires (say one-fourth) 
Square Miles, 
England and Wales ... 49,450 
MOUND bocce cds cas 28,000 


3,200,009 


————- aes 


77,450 


Number of Stcam-engines. 
England.... eeeeeesaees 5,000 


Scotland and Wales...» 2,000 


—— 


7,000 

And that each steam-engine 

cousumes an average of half 

a ton of coals daily, six days 
In the week*® ..-eseccsece 1,099,009 

Suppose 200 steam-vessels for 

inland navigation, for coast- 

ing, and for extended voy. 
ages (1 ton per day) esses. — gy4m 
Suppose gas light consumption —_ 15, 

Quantity exported annually 
throughout the world-.----. 1,500,000 

Iron-works, on Mr. Mushett’s 
StafemMent.--+ecacrcvececece 9,000,000 


Total annual consumption 23,669,400 


Many of these items will probably 
be rapidly on the increase. Mr. M. 
states, that in 1720 there were about 
17,350 tons of pig-iron annually made, 
and in 1820 nearly 500,000; being an 
increase of nearly 29 to 1. 

As all these numbers are grounded 
on probable supposition only, it is 
needless carrying fractions into the 
account; so that, at a general glance, 
it may be presumed that the total con- 
sumption is annually after the average 
rate of about 305 tons for every square 
mile throughout the kingdom. A ton 
is about a cubic yard, and taking one 
yard in thickness as the basis of calca- 
lation, it will give 305 yards per square 


— 








* The consumption hed —s we 
engines is here certainly ™ 
aa if it was not intended to make ¥4 
ple allowance for delays, repalts, vi 
engine of five or six horse power Ww . 
believe, require more than half a wh pe 
day, while the immense ones ay 
with our collieries will mene pon 
or more; but having reckoned % “ 
per week throughout the year to pas 
interruption, it may be allow slab 
and the same remarks will be 4P 
to steam-vessels. mile 
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ans ly. And, supposing 
su . , 
vied ae ctend throughout the 
at sub-surface of the country, then 
the whole quantity would be exhausted 
in abOUt...eeeeeees . ee 10,000 years 
orif only $ contained coal- 
mines in ....5,000 


qs «ditto... 625 
az  ditto...... 312 
ditto...... 156 
ditto...... 7 
I the above lowest estimate be admit- 
ted, or that only one mile in 128 may 
be supposed to contain coal, then 
there would be 605 square miles of 
coals in the country, and no more, or 
in other proportions as the scale exhi- 
bits; and, at one yard only in thickness, 
about 74 miles would be annually ex- 
hausted. Itis not, however, intended 
to be insinuated, that one yard is the 
average thickness of the strata (I 
should prefer saying stratums) ; it is 
only taken for the formula, as accoun- 
tants calculate annuities on a single 
pound. Itseems impossible to form 
any reasonable conjecture on_ this 
point; the quantity varying so widely 
as from a foot to ten yards or more. 
Perhaps the greatest part of the Staf- 
fordshire mines may not exceed ten 
yards ; those of Shropshire not more 
than two. 

This statement, then, will be exa- 
mined with very different views and 
feelings by two distinct classes of 
readers: those who are advocates for 
au increased consumption of the arti- 
cle, and those who would recommend 
arigid economy in alf its applications, 
It is idle (say the former), and betrays 
ai unpardonable ignorance of facts, to 
indulge in gloomy and unwarranted 
lorebodings as to the. exhaustion of a 
supply which is all butendless. Re- 
cent discoveries in some of the Staf- 
fordshire mines have shown that, 
Were some of them have been worked 
out, the workmen have only to go 
lower down, and they find stratum be- 
low stratum, beyond all conjecture 
Where it shall stop. Already have 
pes been erected hundreds of yards 
“ ~ surface of the land, and the 
aan coal to which these improve- 
int ~~ led appear more extensive 
. —— utherto worked ; and so on 
then mp st infinity. lo pretend, 
Me sot culate upon the failure of 

io urces, even at the most re- 
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mote period, is outstretching- all pro- 
bability and human foresight. On the 
contrary, instead of raising an outcry 
against the present consumption, it 
would be the most patriotic aim to 
which the legislature could direct its 
ardent attention, to increase even to 
a hundred-fold the now limited de- 
mand. We might furnish all the 
world for a thousand years without 
fear of exhaustion; and tens of thou- 
sands of our population might, during 
that period, be furnished with employ- 
ment, which would enable them: to 
subsist in comfort; and, at the same 
time, would yield an addition to our 
national wealth,—so abundant, as to 
leave all other sources far behind in 
comparative amount. 

These representations may, to a 
considerable degree, be correct; and 
the motives and inferences may do cre- 
dit to the hearts and understandings 
of their advocates. But, in reply, it 
may be stated,—that, whatever may 
be the real extent of the supply, the 
present generation has no right to 
squander profusely what equally be- 
longs to future ages. Let the amount 
be admitted to the most unlimited sup- 
ply, yet a profligate expenditure must 
at some period be a subject of bitter 
regret. ‘ Posterity has done nothing 
for us,” is a common and flippant 
truism ; but it is not the less a demon- 
strable truth, that we ought not to 
burden our descendants with our blun- 
ders and crimes. As it is at present, 
every Englishman is born chin-deep in 
taxation; and, though to load him on 
one hand with expenses, and on the 
other to cut off his supplies, may serve 
as a joke to us when talking of poste- 
rity, it is what no honest benevolent 
mind would attempt scriously to vin- 
dicate. 

Again, it is no trivial matter that 
the supply should be continually dimi- 
nishing, and that every district where 
it was exhausted would be imme- 
diately subjected to additional expense 
and inconvenience : the moment, there- 
fore, that the failure begins to be felt, 
it will be a perpetual subject for in- 
creasing anxiety and alarm. Human 
food may be profusely wasted by the 
disappointed avarice of speculators,. 
or by military campaigns and naval 
armaments ; and the next fruitful 
harvest may more than make up the 
loss. Money may be squandered in 
all the madness of profligacy ; which, 
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passing into other hands, is not lost 

to the community,— 

But our pit-coal, our country’s strength 
and pride, 

When once consum’d, can ne’er be re- 
supplied. 


Admitting, however, that these re- 
presentations are too abstracted and 
refined to have any influence on pub- 
lic opinion and individual practice, 
there is one consideration which is not 
liable to the same objection; and that 
is, the saving which may be made in 
our present domestic arrangements. 
By the estimate it appears, that 
16,000,000 of tons are consumed prin- 
eipally in-household economy, com- 
prising about two-thirds of the total 
consumption ; and if, by any caution or 
ingenuity, one-half of this expense and 
supply could be avoided, and at the 
same time our comforts be consider- 
ably increased, why should customs 
and prejudices be suffered to prevent 
it? Our common practice in the use 
of coals, both for our kitchens and 
parlours, has admitted no general and 
effective improvement since they were 
first introduced ; and surely a more 
wasteful consumption for so little ad- 
vantage could scarcely be devised. 
Perhaps it would not be too much to 
assert, that three-fourths of the heat is 
absolutely lost. The improvements 
that have been partially adopted in the 
steam-apparatuses of our kitchens, are 
abundant proofs of the aflirmation; 
and by means of steam-pipes, at little 
original expense, every room in our 
dwellings may be supplied with salu- 
brious and comfortable warmth, infi- 
nitely superior to the present mode, 
and certainly beyond all comparison 
as to the pecuniary saving. 

I revere the genius and memory of 
the justly-celebrated Watt: such ener- 
getic minds seem to hold the destinies 
of mankind within their grasp. So 
long as his stupendous improvements 
in the application of steam are confined 
tothe gigantic efforts displayed in our 
collieries, and in our extraordinary 
and novel maritime exhibitions, there 
can be but one opinion as to their na- 
tional importance and utility ; but 
when these discoveries are suffered to 
encroach on our handicraft labours, 
their advantages in the aggregate be- 
come at least problematical, and inca- 
pable of proof. The nice adjustment 
of labour and supply has always been 
admitted to be the true standard of 
public happiness; and that all fluctua- 


J 
tions are productive of ., 


alarm, and occasional distress, ‘Wr’ 
demand exceeds supply, it il 
called in question, that the ery be 
chinery will be a public benefit ~ 
the moment the scale is tumed wt 
consequences must be changed in . 
same proportion. The difficult li 
in circumstances not admittin, “ 
wholesome regulations, The sy 
tions once brought into action, the 
machinery constructed, the capital 
pended, the. store-rooms filled, and th 
prices reduced; and then no slut o 
the markets, no dearth of employment 
no accumulation of distress, can arres 
the course of the evil: but the starving 
mechanic must fold his arms in hope. 
less misery, while his natural employ. 
ment is monopolised by these artificia| 
and delusive contrivanees. 

Time has been when our poets, our 
moralists, our patriots, and our states. 
men, could exultingly expatiate on the 
mutual dependence subsisting between 
the different ranks in society, each 
contributing its appropriate share to 
the common stock of the general hap- 
piness: and the picture was eheering 
to humanity. Look now to the Hamp. 
Shire magistrates, deciding that a la- 
bourer is deserving of punishment who 
shall refuse to toil a whole week for 
3s. Gd. Look at this, ye monopolist, 
and no longer deny that this enviable 
state has ceased to exist. If our pea- 
santry cannot work without food of 
wages, our machines can; and, to curb 
the independence of the one, we mast 
avail ourselves of the use of the other, 
This is the language of fact, if not ab- 
solutely of the lips. 

It is in vain to argue in favour of the 
use of machinery, from the advantages 
which might be derived from it, were 
domestic and foreign commerce left to 
their own resources and operations 
We know by fatal experience that ths 
° y too 
is not the case; and we have i 
much reason to fear that it — 
be: so that, while duties, embarer 
restrictions, jealousies, wars, ane ¢ tual 
species of obstruction, are og SL 
occurrence, supply must ie fet 
exceed demand. Such is the eee 
ence between theory and ox ideal 
while our little short-sighted jereert 
policy remains willingly h 
as to the consequences. ‘ont 

The genius, enterprise, and mi 
labour, of our countrymen, Or 3 
with our inestimable and ™@ 


- Ww 
advantages‘of climate, fuel, &¢ 
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ever secu 
foreign market 


re to us the superiority in 
s; but, by such indiscri- 
and headlong encouragement 
we are opening the door 
«o our rivals, and absolutely inviting 
ncir entrance. America, for instance, 
compelled to give much higher 
ee to her manufacturers than our- 
selves; but her machines can work as 
fst, as correctly, as patiently, and as 
cheaply, as our’s; and thus she is ena~ 
bled to turn Our weapons against us. 
She can rival us in invention, and her 
mechanism will effect that in her fa- 
your which her labourers could not do. 
We may thank our greediness for hav- 
ing set them the example; and this 
example is operating throughout the 
world. 

[have said nothing about the pro- 
bability that Scotland may not contain 
the same quantity of pit-coal, in com- 
parison with England and Wales ; and 
have but slightly mentioned the in- 
creased demand which (in spite of 
these admonitions) will assuredly iake 
place to an incalculable extent. These 
are however contingencies, which 
must materially affect the question in 
its distant bearings. It is self-evident 
thatan increase of consumption would 
employ a proportionate additional 
number of hands: but why should our 
best energies be directed towards this 
glomy channel? Why drive our 
healthy and blooming peasantry into 
the damp and dismal recesses of pits 
a hundred fathoms below the reach of 
the cheering rays of the sun, and 
where the invigorating freshness of 
the pure and vital air is never felt or 
known! Ifmines must be wrought to 
supply the artificial wants which so- 
ciety has chiefly brought upon itself, 
at least let us not be solicitous to pre- 
ler such dreary and hazardous occupa- 
lions, but consider them rather as the 
last resort of labour, 

The philanthropist would rather 
Wilhess a system, which should encou- 
rage a plan for every acre of ground 
: exhibit its cottage, and maintain its 
mr ; ey let the mines and manu- 
“nine : the towns be a secondary 
sulleen ion. There will never want 
“ae - enow for the purpose of the 
‘at - ae employments, with- 
drive th cing the national study to 
sdvenseate to it. The most feeble 
would be owards so desirable an end, 
spect of ws improvement in the pro- 

uman affairs, which would 


1 


minate 4 
of machinery, 
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leave us no cause to regret the loss of 
an imaginary Paradise. 3 

But steam and gas seem predestined 
to change the physical, and perhaps 
the moral and intellectual, state of the 
world. Every thing may be antici- 
pated from their omnipotent dominion. 
Soon may our coaches and waggons 
traverse our innumerable rail-ways 
without horses, without guides, and 
without risque. Our churches and 
palaces may, in time, be constructed 
without human hands; and our roads 
be levelled, and our canals excavated, 
without the degrading toil of sentient 
beings. Our few remaining gardeners 
may each provide himself with a pret- 
ty little portable apparatus, of six or 
eight man power, to plant our vegeta- 
bles, or to turn up the soil. We may 
prune our vines, cut our cabbages, 
(see Dean Swift’s Laputa,) and gather 
our pease, by engines of exquisite 
beauty, and which, as the sailor said 
of his ship, “‘can do every thing but 
speak.” We may have perambulatory 
machines to do our errands, and sta- 
tionary ones to keep our accounts ; 
and who shall say, that we may not 
have our books not only printed and 
bound, but even composed and writ- 
ten (ibid ), by this superhuman agency. 
And, as even something may ogcasi- 
onally be learnt from our less enlight- 
ened and distant brethren, we may, 
like the Calmucks, employ our mecha- 
nical genius in the construction of im- 
plements to offer up our devotions te 
the Deity, to propitiate his favour on 
our follies and our crimes, 

When all this incalculable good 
shall be accomplished, and an increa-~ 
sing and redundant population shall 
be utterly destitute of employment,— 
then may some benevolent league, in 
the shape of a future Holy Alliance, 
provide for this little dilemma by the 
completion of the plan suggested by 
the Marquis of Worcester, by Napier, 
or some other expansive mind, of a 
machine which shall supersede the 
use of armies, which shall raze gitadels 
at a blow, which may burn and destroy 
our cities with the sweeping velocity of 
a tornado, and which shall mow down 
encampments without the possibility of 
escape, though millions of haman be- 
ings should be assembled for the pur- 
poses of mutual destruction. And, 
after all, a resource would still remain 
for suffering humanity; and the same 


causes which produced such —— 
ul 
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ful effects would consummate their 
own revolution, by enabling the re- 
maining portion of mankind, by steam, 
by gas, by rail-ways, or by some other 
yet unknown conveyance, to emigrate 
totally to the moon,—where, it might 
be hoped, the inhabitants had less en- 
terprise and more sense. 

Thus would our present and favour- 
ed residence be left to lie fallow a few 
thousand of centuries, to renovate its 
exhausted energies, and thus again be 
rendered capable of affording new 
blessings to a new race of inhabitants, 
equally sagacious and benevolent as 
ourselves. James Luckcock. 

Birmingham ; April 5, 1823. 

ei 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
SHREWSBURY and HOLYHEAD ROADS. 
HE annual Report of the Commis- 
sioners, appointed under an Act 
of 59 Geo. III. c. 30, § 89, for the 
above line of road, has been laid before 
Parliament (Paper No. 151, present 
Session). It contains a general state- 
ment of the Income and Expenditure, 
from Ist of February, 1822, to the Ist 
of February, 1823, according to the 
following abstract, viz. 
Income. 
Balance in Treasurer’s hands, 

Feb. 1, 1822++++++00+00+£492 12 79 
Cash of the Treasurer of the 

County of Merioneth for 

one year’s allowance, for 

the repairs of County 

Bridges ---.- -£20 0 O 
Cash of Treasurer 

for the County of 

Salop, for two 

Years ereseeeeee 2O O O 
Cash of Trustees of 

the Conway road, 

one year’s allow- 

ANCE eereereces 50 O 
Cash for Composi- 

tion of Statute 

Duty «++eeeeees 53 OO 4 
Fimes:ceeccecccce 4 3 O 
Sundries «++e-++. 10 5 O 


So 


CT ad 





157 8 4! 

Receipts of Toll-houses between 
Feb. 1, 1822, and Feb. 1, 1823. 
& 4d. 


£ 
Cae’r Ceiling Gate 144 9 72 
Nont Gate ++++++160 12 51 
Lianfan ditto ..--146 4 10 


Louisa do, --..-- 273 5 10 
‘Tyn-twr do.-..... 149 19 @ 
Tyn-y-ton do. --..146 


7 2 
Bettws do. ....963 1 4 
Hendre-issa do, . °22315 O 
Cerioge do..--.299 0 0 





Carried forward ee0:650 1 Of 


} [Jute | 


Brought forward.. . 
Druid Gate ..<...311 44 2°) 1 q 


Corwen do...... *431 9 
Llangollen do.-...158 3 
Whitehurst do.. .298 5 
Liwyn do,eees eeeeD5 13 04 
Queen’s-head do,. .407 0 0 
Shrewsbury do. *°5913 15 0 
Cash of the Proprie. 
tors of the Regent 
coach, for Tolls, 
from Feb.1, 1822, 
to Feb. 1, 1823. .982 16 0 
Do. of the Prince of 
Wales coach--++984 16 0 
Do. of the Chester 
COACh-ersessoee 31 4 0 
Do. of the Van from 
Aug. 1B22-ccces 91 11 
———-6,081 12 ¢! 
— es 
Total Income r9006,731 136i 
Expenditure. 
In Road-repairs, &c. «+++ £3,992 1 4 
Clerk : a year’s salary (1801.) 
and travelling expenses++ 268 0 
Engineer’s ditto, and ditto-+ 967 10 
Incidents and Contingencies 57 19 
Messrs. Lloyd’s Law Bill -+ 65 0 
One year’s Interest of Debt, 
and annual payments for 
repairs of branch roads, to 
the ist of August last, as 
by Treasurer's Account++ 945 010 
Messrs. Beck and Co, for the 
second instalment of their 
Loan, advanced for _the 
discharge of Mr. Smith’s 
mortgage eeeeeeereseese $49 87 
In Treasurer’s hands, Feb. 1, 
1823 ececeeseeee eoeses 786 12 § 
Total Expenditure --6,731 15 6 
For the 3,992/. 1s. 43d. charged for 
road-repairs, there is a detailed . 
count, which states that 1,1420. 78.5; 
of the amount has been paid for labour 
by day, and 906/. 8s. 8id. for breaking 
stones by task, and quarrying 1 
and the remainder of the items \ iY 
five in number) — gees ne 
exceptionable. e item 
ae attention is the 945/. oe . 
one year’s interest of debt, an oe m 
payments for repairing of brane 4 


? 
6 
7 
0 


f the debt 
separately, and the amount 0 ' 
x : the account is laid ee 
liament but to little purposes! - a 
item is suffered to pass withou 
planation being demanded. 

Another feature - hes 
which deserves attention, , 
9821. 16s. each paid by - stag 
coaches for one years '0)-. 
line of road is only 109} mil 
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old route, to b 
ihe improveme 


appear to 
the considera 


may, the fact 
nomy of th 


coaches 
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e shortened to 105; by 
nts now making. ‘There 
be sixteen gates ; but all 
tion we can give sub- 
i t the rate 

“oot induces us to infer, tha 
‘toll is oppressive ; but, be that as it 
lays the foundation for 
“ry interesting enquiry on the eco- 
eae e state: as to what is the 
aggregate amount paid by stage- 
hes for tolls on all the roads in the 


kingdom; and what is the total receipt 
of the tolls on the roads; and what is 
the total gross receipt of all the stage- 
coaches: if one coach can afford to pay 
982/. 16s. annual toll, for passing over 
only about 107 miles of road. 

The following is a statement of the 
travelling or passing through the 
Bettws Gate, from the commencement 
of the new trust, viz. Aug. 1, 1819, to 
the 1st of February, 1823 :— 





DESCRIPTION OF 


~~ ist half-year, 
ending 
TRAVELLING OR PASSING.|Feb, 1, 1820. 








_-__ 


Carriages and four+ese++-- 
SS Palreseeeees 
Chaises and four coveee eoes 
—— and pair++-+++++++- 
Gigs and pair eeoveeseseser 
——and one horse «++e+- 
Saddle horses+-++eeeeee ss 
Cart horses eeeeestereeres 
Cattle peeeereeeeeeseesers 
Sheep and pigs erececcee eeee 








109 
263 
9 
301 
25 
147 


1,855 


7il 


3,096 
2,132 


od half-year, | 3d half-year, 
ending ending 
Feb. 1, 1821.|Feb. 1, 1822. 
112 151 
527 374 
— 7 
209 237 
24 19 
135 205 
836 1,305 
658 385 
3,530 3,695 
2,835 1,997 























The above should have stated whe- 
ther the carriages and four were inclu- 
sive or exclusive of the stage-coaches ; 
it appears to be the latter: but the 
fact should have been stated. The 
distances from Holyhead to Shrews- 


bury are noted as follows :— 
Miles. Yards. 


From Moran’s Hotel at Holy- 
head, by the four-mile bridge, 
and then along the new road 
to Mona Inn-+++eccseecees 

From Spencer’s Hotel, by the 
same road, to Mona Inn.--- 

From Mona Inn to Bangor 
Ferry sevens eeeeeccsoeveseses 


From Bangor Ferry to Cernioge 


From Cernioge to Chirk --.- 
From Chirk to Shrewsbury «-« 


Public, 


cere following is a statement of the 
read be sums Of money, relating to the 
af te ‘tween London and Holyhead, 

olyhead-harbour, charged in the 


13 


14 


9 
sit 
30 

.) 23 

This being the first time we have 
paid any attention to the reports and 
proceedings of the Commissionérs of 
the Shrewsbury and Holyhead road, 
We do not feel qualified either to ap- 
Prove or disapprove of the present 
report; but we think, from the follow- 
ing statement, compiled from the an- 
nual finance-accounts, that a system of 
Jobbing on the Holyhead road exists 
Somewhere; and that further ex- 
planation than the present Report fur- 
a ls required by, and due to, the 


1507 


volumes of financial accounts annually 
laid before Parliament, under the head 
Miscellaneous Services, viz. 


In the Year 1817. 
For repairing the roads bee g 
tween London and Holy- 
head eoeeeeeeeseerereas - 10,000 
For the improvement of Ho- 
lyhead-harbour-+-..-+-++ 5,000 





15,000 
1818. 
For repairing the roads be- 
tween London and Holy- 
head eeeeeesseses coer 10,000 
For the expenses of making 
~variations in the road be- 
tween Bangor and Chirk 5,000 
For carrying on improve- 
ments in Holyhead-harbour 5,000 
To defray the expense of sun- 
. dry works proposed to be 
done at Holyhead ------ e+ 5,000 
To defray the expense of 
making a lIanding-place at 
Port Devargh, on the hill 
of Holyhead, for the land- 
ing of mails from packets 
by boats eoeereeseresee 450 





25,450 
1819. 
For the expense of making 
variations in the road be- 
tween Bangorand Chirk 5,000 
For building a bridge over 
the Menai Strait, near 
Bangor Ferry -+++++---- 20,000 


Carried forward..-+ 40,450 
Te 
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406 Means for ascertaining the Progress of Distitlation, 
Brought forward..++ £40,450 still, above the wash, 


To complete the expense of 
the works at Holyhbead- 
harbour ®eeeeCereeneseoeeeen 3,000 
To defray the expense of 
sundry works to be done at 
Holyhead eteveeesessere 5,000 
55,000 
1820. 
For defraying the charge of 
making variations in the 
road between Bangor and 
Chirk- eevreveeereeeesvece 20,000 
To complete the expense of 
works at Holyhead-har- 
bour Sees eesesseseseeese 5,896 
— — 25,896 
1821. 
For the expense of making 
variations in the road be- 
tween Bangor and Chirk 17,594 
To defray the expense of 
works at Holyhead-har- 
bour eeeereeeseee eeeee 10,850 





28,444 
£129,790 
To charge 5,000/. in 1819 for com- 
pleting the works at Holyhead-harbour, 
and afterwards to charge 5,896/. in 
1820; and then in 1821 to charge 
10,850/. for defraying the expense of 
the said works, without any intima- 
tion of their being near completion,— 
has a very tricky and jobbing appear- 
ance. And it may be asked, is there 
a toll charged for passing over the 
Menai Bridge; and, if so, what be- 
comes of the receipts? Again, are the 
trustees or commissioners of the road 
between Bangor and Chirk to have 
the benefit of all the tolls to be col- 
lected, when the road is complete ?— 
We trust that the present session of 
Parliament will not be suffered to pass 
away without this, and a few hundred 
more such jobs, being questioned. 
eo 


For the Monthly Magazine. 


IMPROVED MEANS for ASCERTAINING 
the PROGRESS of DISTILLATION. 


MoM: GROENING, of Copenhagen, 
availing himself of the well- 
known fact, that the vapour of alcohol 
has a less heat than steam under the 
same pressure, and that the heats of 
mixed vapours of alcohol and of water 
are progressively intermediate, accor- 
ding to some law depending on their 
Strengths, has been able to substitute 
the thermometer in place of the alco- 
hometer, for ascertaining the progress 
of distillation, Having contrived to fix 
the bulb of a thermometer inside his 





fire no spirit came over ‘unt 


thermometer reached 63° 

and that this same heat — 
side the still until about half ee 
therein was evaporated; when ud 
weaker spirit began to come over the 

thermometer began to rise, at ‘ry 

slowly, and afterwards more idly 

until at length it became stationary 

80° ; when all the spirit had come oyey 

and water succeeded. After makin 

a course Of similar experiments, \j 

Groening succeeded in preparing a se 
of tables; which, according as the 
strength of the wash (indicated by the 
alkohometer before putting it into the 
still) is greater or less, show, by help 
of the observed degree of the internal 
thermometer, what is the remaining 
strength of the wash at every period 
of the process of distillation. 

It occurs hereon to me, to sug. 
gest a mode whereby spirit of any de. 
sired number of different degrees of 
strength might be separated from 
each other, during the process of 
distillation, without depending on the 
care or skill of the person attending 
the still. For accomplishing this pur- 
pose, I would insert through a stufling 
box in the side of the still, at a proper 
height above the wash, a round rod a 
metal, in an horizontal position, whose 
further end should firmly abut agaust 
the opposite side of the still ; the part 
of such rod within the still being i» 
tended to supersede the thermometer 
of M. Groening, and act as a pyr 
meter, to be expanded in length as the 
heat in the still shall increase: a bras 
rod would for this purpose be prefer- 
able to one of iron, and perhaps ae 
zinc might be still better, as being r 
more expansible. At the aster - 
of this rod a system of levers shou 
be connected, adjustable in length en 
proportion of their legs by se 
movements; which levers er 
their turn be attached to the discharg 
the still-head, 
ing pipe, coming from below 8 
near to its lower end, or be . 
false or movable joint in such = 
All that would then remain to wd 
struct, would be a long receiving 
tern, formed into as many pug 
compartments as it might " a 
to separate spirits of differen a, 
of strength; each of such Shargiot 
ments having its own disc 


» Wa 


f- 
cock. Then, to fit the whole Mate 











APF Saas so 


Bw See 


93. 
=, divided cistern should be so 


r the discharging-pipe, 

“ye ion should be so adjusted, 
iat at the still’s beginning to send 
rit, the same would fall into the 
v npartment at one end of the cis- 
men and, on ceasing to send over 
spirit, the distilled water would fall 


into the compartment at the tt, 


end. 


- :; 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 
OUR correspondent Mr. Lacey, 
Y in your Number for the Ist of 


March, states, that in making distraints 
for rent, it is a common and very re- 
prehensible practice to seize “ infi- 
uitely more goods than will cover the 
rent due, selling them all, and then 
returning the overplus of money to the 
party selzed upon;” and says he be- 
lieves this to be law. 

Mr. Lacey is wrong in this belief,— 
at least so says Chief Justice Abbot; 
and it is of great importance that 
both the public and the distraining 
brokers should not be misinformed on 
this point, lest the latter should be 
encouraged to practise, and the for- 
mer be led to submit to, a most oppres- 
sive illegality. 

I was present in the Court of King’s 
Bench, a few months since, during the 
trial of a cause,in which the plaintiff’s 
name was Branscomb, but the defen- 
dant’s Ido notremember. It was an 
action for a trespass in keeping posses- 
sion after the rent had been tendered. 
In the course of the trial, the distrain- 
ug broker was examined; and from 
him it appeared, that, as soon as he 
eutered the place, he took an inven- 
lory of the goods, in which he speci- 
leally named as many articles as he 
tuought would pay the rent_and 
charges; and that he concluded it by 
adding, “and the rest of the furniture 
ou the premises.” Chief Justice Abbot 
uumediately declared that to be illegal. 
The broker replied, that it was custo- 
inary toname as many things as would 
ny a and then to include the 
he in a lump, for fear that there 
gy any deficiency. After the 
aa ‘rs examination was closed, the 
7 addressed him in these terms: 
. hoy warty me, man: you are not 
fad, when you go fo ne ron om 
you are ‘ap s0 to make a seizure ; 
ment upon to exercise some judg- 
slance. ‘or the value in the first in- 

pu you or your employers will 
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be liable for the consequences. If rou 
do not choose to attend to what I say, 
you may disregard it; but, if you do 
disregard it, some of you will find to 
your cost that you have been acting 

illegally.” W. GREEN. 

Knightsbridge. 
a 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
THE GERMAN STUDENT. 
NO. XXVIII. 
WIELAND (continued ), 

IELAND undertook in 1773 the 
publication of a monthly mis- 
cellany or magazine, entitled ‘ the 
German Mercury,” of which the form 
was in some degree copied from the 
then popular Mercure de France. It 
did not consist exclusively of lucubra- 
tions of his own; he was especially 
assisted with literary notices: but 
whatever he wrote henceforth was 
there first exhibited to public curiosity 
and criticism, and afterwards sepa- 
rately republished in a revised and 
amended state. This practice of first 
printing a sort of waste-paper edition 
of works that are intended for perma- 
nence, and of subsequently issuing 
them in a more splendid form, is of 
good example; it is preferable to the 
i‘nglish habit of beginning with a 
quarto, and descending to an octavo 
or duodecimo; because on our plan 
the best and finest copies have the 
worst text, and blemishes indicated 
by the critics are only corrected in the 
cheap editions. The ‘“‘German Mer- 
cury” included no selections from 
newspapers; but it commented, with 
Athenian freedom and urbanity, onall 
the higher topics of European polished 
conversation. The effusions of litera- 
ture, the productions of art, remark- 
able lives and political events, all the 
opinions and interests of men, were 
canvassed with an exquisite sense of 
their proportionate and enduring im- 
portance, with comprehensive informa- 
tion and learning, with highly philoso- 
phic and cosmo-political views, and 
with an attraction of manner, which 
wanted, indeed, the rapidity and sti- 
mulancy of Voltaire, but not his vari- 
ous resources of imagination. It was 
this “‘ Mercury” which in fact gained 
for Weimar the appellation of the 
German Atbens; during more than 
twenty years it remained the favourite 
journal of the cultivated classes of 
Germany; it selected and brought out 
the topics which were to occupy and 


to interest the fashionable and the 
polished 
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polished in the other minor courts and 
cities; and it first gave that liberal 
tone of commentary, which was else- 
where to be felt but as an echo. 

The Hereditary Prince, after the 
completion of his domestic education, 
quitted Weimar to visit France and 
Italy ; and, on coming of age, he signi- 
fied his gratitude to Wieland by as- 
signing to him an annuity of a thou- 
sand dollars, which exceeded the 
stipulated pension by four hundred. 
Charles-Augustus had imbibed (and 
this was nct the slightest praise of his 
imstruction) a taste for merit, a vir- 
tuosity in human excellence, to employ 
his preceptor’s phrase. An eager di- 
lettante in celebrity, he was chiefly 
ambitious of decorating Weimar with 
a gallery of living geniuses; and, if in 
the statistical map of Europe this was 
an inconsiderable place, it was not 
Jong to remain so in the intellectual 
map. Herder, the father of rational 
scripture-criticism among the Ger- 
mans, was called to be the superin- 
tendant or bishop of this little metro- 
polis ; and, like another Paul of Samo- 
sata, he inculcated beneath mystical 
phrases an unprejudiced philosophy. 
Painters were employed to decorate 
his cathedral; and Schweitzer, his 
chapel-master, embellished the public 
worship with chorusses worthy of Han- 
del. The theatre of Weimar, which 
had been burnt down in 1774, and had 
been rebuilt with singular elegance, 
was conducted wholly at the expense 
of the state ; and the public, as in an- 
cient Rome, was admitted gratui- 
tously. Goethe, the Shakspeare of 
Germany, was invited to become di- 
rector of this play-house ; a situation 
which was made worthy of his accept- 
ance, which was conferred together 
with an order of nobility. Henceforth 
the lovers of the drama were no-where 
so sure of a various and tasteful selec- 
tion as to pieces, of performers so 
picked even in the minor departments, 
and of costume and scenery so criti- 
cally exact. Schiller was induced to 
try on this stage the most eccentric of 
bis immortal productions, and at length 
to settle amid the applauding circle. 
Muszeus the novellist, and other minor 
authors, were led to reside at Weimar 
by the elegant resources of amuse- 
ment which it supplied, among which 
may be classed the romantic walks of 
Ktterburg opened to the public in the 
ducal grounds. As at Ferrara under 
the house of Este, a refinement of the 


h . 
pleasures of man was besa i, 
chief occupation of his rulers ; 
like Ferrara, Weima 3 and, 
ar Was destined 4, 
se 7 wes Ariosto, 
1€ £abliauz of Wielan 
posed during the earlier rn 
residence at Weimar; and they fo 
a classical volume of “ Metrical Ts .r 
which no other European nation tei 
rivalled. The themes are mostly de. 
rived from story-books of Chivalry 
such as “Gyron le Courtois,” ‘i, 
‘Lays de I’Oiselet,” the “Contes de 
la Grand,” and the “ Pentamerone.” 
but the most fortunate of them alls 
the story of the “King of the Black 
Isles,” from the Arabian Nights, Some 
are wholly of the author’s invention: 
but these have less felicity of fable 
than those of which the plot was adopt. 
ed or borrowed, and has only been 
rounded into a neat whole by a more 
dramatic arrangement of the incidents, 
Exuberance of style is their most fre. 
quent blemish. These excellent nar. 
rations, however, were but preparatory 
exercises for the romantic epopea, 
which was to follow. 

Oberon’ first appeared in the 
German Mercury for 1780, and was 
received at once with that transport 
of popularity which continues to a- 
company its every republication. (»- 
questionably it is the most beautitil 
modern poem which has appeared 
since the “ Jerusalem” of ‘Tasso; and 
if it has less grandeur of fable, itsurely 
communicates to the marvellous ptt 
sonages and incidents a more natural 
and illusive colouring. The story of 
January and May is not well placed in 
the mouth of Scherasmin, nor has" 
sufficient dignity ef tone for the - 
ral elevation of the poem, 0n whic 
account Mr. Sotheby omits the pas: 
sage in his English version; but, 
the whole, both in point of plan a 
style, this most attractive and on 
ing composition is a pryeen eae 
Wieland felt that he should wrk . 
pass it, and henceforth declin ih 
write poetry. He did, indeed, P tion 
afterwards a pre-existing ry 
of Horace’s ‘‘ Epistle to the oe 
and concluded, rather than ~ he 
his ‘‘Clelia and Sinibald ; + nt 
was careful not to write himsel 2 se 
by drawing attention to subseq 
inferiority. «“ 

Mr. Sotheby's translation of yt 
ron,” however beautiful, has wr he- 
and heroic a tone for the ry ontrast 
mour of the original: we shal 
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with it fift 


een stanzas of the first book, 
from @ yersion which has opposite 


¢ ults. 
la XII. 


* h ’ 
Of for Bagdad he (Sir Huon) hies with loosen’d 
rein, h 
inks anon the town fo reach, 
Ae es Only steep, and many a wild, 
Bat many ¢ forest thick, his steps detain. 
And com, i cannot talk their speech ; 
hg obs) aol ie asks of every child, 
But to his words in oc can none the answer teach. 
XIII. 
ad, he chose to follow, lay 
fonts. on and, while the storm-rain gushes, 
He had the whole long day to er es, 
Aad often with his sword to new his w y 1 
Through the close coppice. Tir’d he climbs the hill 
To look about: alas! the forest still 
Sees to grow Wider at each sad survey. 
XIV. 
. , y 
Amid this wilderness, whence e’en by day 
th hope an outlet might have pass’d for idle, 
Well might his trouble border on meer ictal 
When marky night her mantle round him thr . 8; 
Not a star glimmers through the knitted boug 8; 
Well as he can, he leads his horse by the bridle, 
His head against the trees comes in for many blows. 
xv. 
An unknown wood, the sky s0 raven-black, 
Aud what for the first time invades his ear, 
The lion’s thundering growl, now far, now near, 
Amid the deadly stillness of the ete ; 
Deep from the distant mountains bellow’d back, 
The living wight, who ne’er knew fear before, 
All this with ease, [ ween, might teach to tremble 
sore. 
XVI. 
Onr knight, tho’ ne’er 2 by woman’s son, 
Feels the slack sinews of his knees unknit, 
Adown his back an icy coldness glides ; 
But there’s no fear of force to quell a whit 
That boldness, which to Bagdad spurs him on: 
His cutlass drawn, his horse in hand, he strides 
Till he a path discerns, which to rough caverns 
guides. 
XVII. 
Nor long he wanders, when afar he thinks 
A cheerful gleam of fire feebly blinks : 
The sight pamps up more blood into his cheek, 
Scarce knowing shall he wish, or no, to find 
ln these wild heights a face of humana kiud, 
The fleeting shimmer he pursues to seek, j 
Which gleams and disappears, as the path climbs 
or sinks, 
XVIII. 
At onee, where crags their precipices lift, 
A roomy den before his footstep gapes, 
A fire crackles near. From the dark fern 
le rocks illumin’d thrust their wond’rous shapes 
With busies shagg’d, that nod adown the rift, 
— the flickering ray seem with green fire to 
urn. 
'n fearful pleasare wrapt, the knight advances swift. 
XIX. 
pee thunders sudden from the cavern’s lap, 
Wie esavage, rudely shap’d, appear’d, 
rn cat-skins sew’d in clumsy manner flap 
One eae A gray and curly beard, 
His shoula along his brawny bosom erred; 
iF fore Uiders bear a cedar-club for strife, 
ore to rob at once the stoutest bull of life. 
XX. 
0 anil 
ght undaunted by the man, or fiend, 
Inhisown oly tanger reat none eg 
ue ‘ty tongue explains his mind. 
Sweet music from the Seone of the G:ronnet” 
© claims the forester. ‘* What have I heard? 
Aad all the years | dwell this wild alone, 
toe my ears have miss’d this darling 


“Weleo XXf. 

leone to Lebanon! tho? for my sake 

four damechore’ that to this dragon’s nest 

( ome, rest yen eeraed you don’t undertake, 
In what cooy U here, aud may you find a zest 
" 670d mother Nature will afford; 


“TY cellar he : . 
Only elo Supplies, your thirst to slake, 


vans. at Spring ; a spare repast, my board.” 
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XXII. 
Great joy at this salute the hero feels, 
And with his landsman seeks the cave below. 
M stensting nouglit, he hastes his armour off to 
row, 
And stands unweapon’d, like a youthful god. 
The forester seems touch’d b x uif’s ty 
When the knight’s face the unbuckled helm reveals, 
And in big yellow rings long shiny tresses flow. 
XXIII. 
bd en i (he cries,) in forehead, eye, mouth, 
air 
‘Like whom?’ enquires the wondering Paladin. 
** Young man, forgive, a sweet deceit [ win, 
A dream of better times, tho’ bitter, dear. 
It cannot be; and yet himself seems here, 
Wheu that fair hair its golden pride unfurls, 
Tho’ his . broader breast, and your’s more yellowy 
curls. 


XXIV. 

*¢ Your tongue nenpenie you of my native land. 
Cause there must be, that you his shape receive, 
For whom in banishment so long I grieve. 
Alas! it was my hap him to outlive. 
His eyes were closed by this most faithfal hand; 
His early grave I wet with many a tear: 

How strange thus once again in you to see him 


here.” 
XXV. 
‘Chance (says Sir Huon) sometimes plays such 
game.’ 


** It may he so, (rejoins the wondering host,) 
And yet the love 1 bear you, gentle youth, 
If from illusion sprung, is honest truth. 
Wouid you votichsafe to Scheravmin your name!” 
‘My naine is Huon; and it is my boast 
From Siegwin to descend, late sovereign of Guyenne.’ 


XXVI. 
** My heart misgave me not,”—in tears exprest 
The glad old man, and fell at Huon’s feet. 
*“Welcome, thrice welcome, in this wild retreat, 
Son of my lord and master, of the best 
And worthiest knight that ever armour drest. 
Tn children’s petticoats yeu gaily ran, 
When to the holy tomb our pilgrimage began.” 
—— 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


MONGST the numerous disco- 

veries that engross public atten- 
tion, none are more generally interest- 
ing, because more generally useful, 
than those which connect themselves 
with building; and perhaps of these 
there are none that put forth higher 
claim, than the improved method of 
adapting the Roman stone to general 
purposes, as well ornamental as use- 
ful. It was first introduced to public 
notice about seven years since, and its 
principal use was then confined to the 
ornamenting of the fronts of houses, 
&e. and it is but of very late date, by 
the indefatigable exertions of Mr. 
Austin, of Little 'Titchfield-street, that 
it has been rendered subservient to 


the higher and more important 
branches of architecture. Numerous 


advantages have resulted from this 
invaluable, and, I may say, all-impor- 
tant, discovery ; but I will confine my- 
self to a few, and that of forming the 
flat roof to houses seems to have the 
strongest claims to attention. 

In this mode of procedure are united 


economy, elegance, and durability. 
3 By 
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By a comparison of the charges 
attendant upon the flat and pointed 
roof, it will be found that a saving of 
one-third of the expense attends the for- 
mer in the first instance ; and, from the 
total impossibility of any repairs being 
necessary after heavy falls of snow or 
frost, or from other accidents, which 
loosen the tiles of a pointed roof, an 
eventual saving is also accomplished. 
It is, when finished, perfectly flat, and 
not, like lead on such a roof, subject to 
ridges where joined ; and, in covering 
offices built on the ground, at the back 
of houses, whose windows overlook 
them, it is a most desirable thing, as 
on such buildings it may be laid over 
iron bars, and thus be rendered secure 
from fire; and, instead of the back- 
rooms being darkened, as is the case 
where such buildings are covered with 
lead, a strong light is reflected from 
its whiteness, which tends to enliven 
the rooms that overlook it. ‘The same 
preparation will also be found ex- 
tremely well adapted for partitions, 
where space is to be gained and neat- 
ness required; for floorings in offices 
on the ground, kitchens, washhouses, 
green-houses, &c. effectually prevent- 
ing damps from rising or sinking. 
That such a mode of finishing houses 
has been found to answer, may be 
inferred from the free manner in which 
it has. been introduced in many of the 
new buildings at the west end of the 
town, and particularly those in Re- 
gent’s-street and the Regent’s Park, 
One builder, a Mr. Austin, of Little 
Titchfield-street, Mary-le-bone, has 
brought this mode of roofing houses to 
such perfection, that, out of many 
thousand feet which has been covered 
by him, not a single failure has taken 
place. And, indeed, it would seem, 
from the numerous purposes to which 
he has made his improved Roman 
stone subservient, and the specimens 
that may be seen at his repository, 
that he must have devoted his whole 
attention to its capabilities. It is in- 
troduced, and found extremely well 
adapted, for water-cisterns, baths, 
Wine-bins, sinks, air and stink traps, 
copings for walls, sills for windows, 
coverings for ridges or slated roofs, in 
Imitation of lead, and chimney- pots; 
which, for detached cottages and 
houses in the country, form a desirable 
and beautiful finish. In short, there 
are few purposes of convenience, or 
even of ornament, to which this useful 
discovery may not be applied with 


Mr. Gilbertson in Answer to Mr. Hawes. 


(Juce) 
advantage. I would therefore }.. 
through your Magazine, to al 
attention of the public to aden 
by which the moneyed interest jg 
materially benefited. P 


AN Ancutrecr, 


. a 

To = “ea of the Monthly Magasin, 

BEG you will allow me 

make a few remarks on yf, 
Hawes’s letter in your Magazine { 
January, page 516 ; but first to assuy 
you, I do not wish to occupy much of 
your valuable journal, or to conten 
with Mr. Hawes or Mr. Loudon as jj 
priority of invention: with me I « 
assert it was original, and, from Mr, 
Hawes’s letter, have great reason tu be. 
lieve I can claim a prior invention and 
application to Mr. Loudon. 

I shall not follow Mr. Hawes through 
the duty of persons in business, the 
service ‘you will render the comme. 
nity,” —the community knows you hare 
and do render great service,—or eo 
quire who were his customers driven 
from their house and home, and git 
back again for ten pounds, Not s0, it 
will be seen, did Mr. H. act towards 
me: my business might have been re. 
moved far from my house, had I not 
found out the method I now use. — 

Mr. H. speaks of justice: his “object 
is but justice” to the “ philosophical 
modest young man,” who, having dis 
covered something of importance tv 
the public, keeps the secret almost t 
himself; his friend Mr. H. adopts tie 
discovered plan, ‘the first on the 
plan;” but (according to his dates) “@ 
nies having it. It will be seen wit 
sort of an advocate Mr. Loudon bis 
had, when I inform you, that in 182, 
learning Mr. Hawes had been at com 
siderable expense (as he also _ 
to get rid of the offensive per | 
his business, I very naturally i 
to know if it was like mine, which il 
been in use sometime. | mm : y 
went to Old Barge-yard ; where os 
informed that, after all the eee 
Mr. H. had been at, he had only hie 
ried the effluvia by an arm anit . $ 
chimney, but had not Weston i 
leave Mr. Loudon and Mr. B¢° 
reconcile the error of time oF J hin- 
and recommend Mr. L. to ry tokio 
self of the harvest before . that has 
care not to forget the jourma 


given him publicity. p. 


One word to Westminsterens A 
401, in your Magazine for 


Fi 








expense 1n fuel. 


1$23.} 

j trust, in ¢ 
pefore they a 
their coppers, 


harity to his neighbours, 
re compelled to alter 
he will find yay a wate 

o go by than the one he 
“— ao as 5 stimulus to their 
altering them, 1 beg to observe, they 
will (if properly done) soon save the 


Hertford; JAMES GILBERTSON. 


Jan. 9, 1823. 
— 


For the Monthly Magazine. 
LETTERS ON WALES, f 
From Griffith Tudor, at Festiniog, to his 
friend Frank Wilmot at Ozford. 
LETTER IV. 
The Welsh Harp—Pennillion. 
y DEAR WiL_moT,—I have often, 
\ ] think, heard you mention our 
national music in terms of approba- 
tion, if not of rapture. _ I allude more 
particularly to the Welsh harp,—if, 
indeed, that may not be said to em- 
brace all that is exclusively characte- 
ristic of the minstrelsy of Wales. Had 
you been with me the other day, you 
would have found an opportunity of 
enjoying this instrument in all its 
mountain purity. In one of my ram- 
bles through the adjacent country— 
Nescio quid meditans nugarum et totus in 
illis,— 
] was suddenly roused from my reverie 
by its “still small voice,” as it issued 
from a neighbouring cottage, in which 
Ithought I couldalso distinguish the ac- 
companying notes of festivity and good 
humour. As 1 always rejoice in an 
opportunity of cultivating the society 
of the “goddess fair and free,”—as she 
is called by the great English poct,— 
[ approached the scene of this mirth, 
and found, upon enquiry, that it was 
occasioned by a hymeneal union that 
lad just taken- place, between two 
young cottagers. I was now near 
enough to distinguish the various na- 
Uonal airs, as they were played in 
Succession by the blind and venerable 
nusician, whose person, through the 
half-open door, 1 had also an opportu- 
nity of observing. He was an inte- 
Paps. figure; and, as I gazed upon 
fe ya all his rustic equipments, I 
idee lage avoid being hurried back in 
" > the times, when the strains of 
i telynor* were heard in the halls of 
th princes. But those times are fled, 
ought 1; and, as J was about to pur- 


me s ab 
‘ue tls current of meditation, I found 
Ome. 





* A harper, 
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that I, in my turn, had become an 
object of speculation to the party with- 
in the cottage. So, unwilling to in- 
trude upon their hilarity on so parti- 
cular an occasion, I returned hastily, 
contrary to my first intention, to the 
path I had quitted. The tranquil 
sounds of the harp continued for a 
time to throw their echoes upon my 
ear, until at length they were lost in 
the distance, and I was once more left 
to my meditations. 

My original reverie was, however, 
by this time effectually dissipated, 
and in its stead came a variety of re- 
ficctions on the peculiar character of 
the Welsh harp, and, more especially, 
upon the plaintive nature of most of 
the airs which are usually associated 
with it. 1 attempted also to retrace 
in my mind the history of our national 
instruments, as far as we have any 
notices of it; and, upon my return 
home, I committed to paper the resuit 
of my ruminations, which you will per- 
haps permit me to make the subject of 
my present epistle. But you will con- 
clude, of course, that I do not profess 
to offer you a complete dissertation : 
the bounds within which I am confined 
will admit of little more than an 
outline. 

Of the high antiquity of the harp I 
need not remind you, nor of its parti- 
cular estimation amongst the Jews in 
the time of David. Nor can you be 
ignorant that it claims an origin even 
more ancient than this; for we learn 
from the sacred history, that it was 
known as early as the days of Jubal, 
the seventh in descent from Adam, and 
who is styled ‘the father of all such 
as handle the harp and organ.”* ‘To 
trace the use of this instrument from 
the time of David to its introduction 
is beyond my pre- 
sent purpose; so I hasten to give you 
my promised outline of its history, as 
allied with that of the principality. 

The first notice that we have of the 
harp, in connexion with my present 
subject, is probably that of Ammianus 
Marcellinus, who appears to allude to 
it as in use amongst the ancient bards, 
who, as J intimated in a former letter, 
had their origin with the Cymry. The 
word indeed, used by Ammianus, is 
lyra, which, however, has been under- 
stood to mean the harp. For the latter 
instrument, belonging to the same 
class as the lyre, may easily have been 





* Genesis, ch. iv. verse 12. 
confounded 
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confounded with it by a person who 
had only known it, as is probable in 
this case, by reputation. Concluding, 
then, that the harp was the instrument 
contemplated by the writer I have just 
quoted, it appears from his information 
that it was customary with the bards 
to adapt to its melodious notes the 
poetical praises of warriors, and of 
their valorous deeds.* We also learn 
from the “Chronicle of the Kings,” 
( Brut y Breninoedd,) that Blegwryd, 
fifty-fifth king of Britain, who lived 
about a century and a-half before our 
era, was a celebrated musician, and 
especially on the harp: a circumstance 
which may serve in some degree to 
corroborate the statement of Ammianus 
as to the general adoption of this in- 
strument by the bards. 

The next notice of importance on 
this subject occurs in the popular ro- 
mances of Arthur, where it is said, 
that, while Colgrin was besieged by 
him in York, his brother Badulph 
gained admission in the disguise of a 
harper. Whatever suspicion may be- 
long to this notice as a matter of his. 
tory, it still proves the use of the harp 
in that age by the Saxons, who had, in 
all probability, borrowed it from the 
Britons. But I think it proper here 
to apprise you, that I have no recol- 
lection of a single allusion to this in- 
strument in the works of the Welsh 
poets of the sixth century, who were 
cotemporary with Arthur. But this 
may, 1 think, be very plausibly ascribed 
to the particular nature of the topics 
on which their strains were employed. 
The ravages of war appear to have 
been, during the period in question, 
the chief themes of the muse; while 
the troubles and fends of that distract- 
ed age must have been cxtremely un- 
propitious to the peaceful custom of 
singing with the harp, so prevalent in 
after-times amongst the mountains of 
Wales. The silence of the poets of 
the sixth century, then, may be taken to 
prove only that the strains of the har 
were in that age drowned in the louder 
notes of tumult and war. 

The first authentic recognition of the 
harp as a national instrument is to be 
found in the laws of Hywel the Good, 
compiled in the tenth century. We 
find from these, that, among the offi- 
cers of the royal household, was one 
denominated the domestic bare’, whose 





” . j 
“Cum dulcibus lyre modulis 


canta” 
runt,” are the words of Amuianus, 
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business it was to enterta; 
and his family with ‘’ "th ug 
minstrelsy and'song, for which pur ; 
he was to be provided with vt om . 
the royal bounty. It was partion by 
his duty, by his performances . arly 
mate his countrymen on the hoe 
battle; and the national air of ts. 
naeth Prydain (the Monarchy of pe. 
tain), was appointed to be played ne 
on this occasion. It is also recorded 
in the same ancient laws, that a-skilful 
performance on the harp was cons. 
dered as an indispensable accomplish, 
ment of a Welsh gentleman; and the 
harps of the King, of the domes 
bard, _and of a private individual, 
were in the same code respectively 
valued ; the two former at 120 pence 
and the latter at half the sum. 
From the time of Hywel to that of 
Gruffydd ab Cynan, prince of Non 
Wales during the close of the eleventh 
and the commencement of the twelfth 
century, we have no distinct notices 
of the use of this instrument in Wales, 
But there can be no doubt of its ge. 
neral prevalence during the interval, 
from the circumstance of Gruflydd 
having resolved to reform the national 
minstrelsy, owing to some abuses, real 
or imagined, which had crept intoit. 
lor this purpose he held a Musical 
Congress in the year 1110, to whici 
he summoned not only the most em- 
nent Welsh minstrels, but also those 
of Ircland and other countries, The 
twenty-four canons of music, belore 
acknowledged in Wales, were revised 
and corrected at this Congress, anda 
statute enacted for the future guidance 
of the musicians, As Gruflydd ab 
Cynan was born and educated in Ire- 
land, it is probable enough thet he 
availed himself of this opportunity © 
make some emcee 2 va 
minstrelsy, agreeably with bis [0?'> 
winmapstit Wi and the Welsh harp 
may on this occasion have lost aad 
thing of its primitive character. A cop} 
of Gruffyda’s statute is preserved, a ' 
the directions it contains are . 
ly minute, extending even to the ured 
liar management of the fingers me 3 
ing on the harp. It also recor that 
names of the principal musicians 
attended the Congress; and I & 
gether, a document of great — a 
From the eleventh waren aae 
ed in 
Grays 





- « resert 
* A copy of this statute is pres 
the library of the Welsh School, mn 


present 
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16.20» J 
esent time, 


specially the 
a ihe harp, which has, through- 


ihe Welsh writers, and 
bards, abound in allu- 


out the period, maintained its ascen- 
dancy as the favourite rom serrrcrte | 
the Cymry, to the almost total exc u- 
sion of the crwth and bag-pipe, W hich 
frmerly partook of its popularity. 


) Giraldus Cambrensis, who wrote in 


the twelfth century, informs us, that 
travellers in Wales in that age were 
entertained at the houses in which 
they sojourned, from morning to night, 
with the conversation of young women 
and the strains of the harp, and that 
every family had for this purpose its 
damsels and harps. Davydd ab Gwi- 
lrm, a celebrated poet of the four- 
teenth century, has an effusion ad- 
dressed to a “leathern harp,” by 
which he seems to have meant one 
strung with gut, which about this pe- 
riod was substituted for the hair pre- 
viously used. ‘The poem I speak of is » 
remarkable instance of the bard’s well- 
known and happy talent for ridicule, 
which he most unsparingly employs on 
ihe recent innovation, comparing the 
sounds of the gut with ‘the croaking 
oi a lame goose in the corn, the cries 
of an Irish witch, the rumbling of a 
crazy mill-stream,” and other images 
equally ludicrous. He concludes his 
philippic against the new invention by 
urging the introduction of the hair- 
strung harp, which, however, does not 
appear to have been afterwards gene- 
rally adopted. It would occupy too 
much space to particularize all the 
totices contained in the poets since 
the time of Davydd ab Gwilym; but 
one by Richard Cynwal, who flourish- 
ed carly in the seventeenth century, 
deserves to be transcribed. It is an 
allusion toa famous harp of Prince 
Liywelyn, of which he speaks-in the 
lollowing terms :—“ The harp of Lly- 
Welyn, most honoured through ages, 
Was coupletely filled with hair-strings 
Curiously braided, to sing golden praises 
tothe Lord.” ° 
Be A de fell under the domi- 
wart, ang and, its minstrels were 
many valuable nae? am. enjoyed 
pan ual ; privileges. ‘They con- 
My ys 5 made considerable progress 
seen ts of music, and experl- 
their ani encouragement from 
shown “i > avaag I have already 
that anew from the laws of Hywel, 
tt the harpers formerly possessed 
the Patronage of we Ph paneer 
and after ine of the Welsh princes; 
r the conquest tiey are to Le 
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found occasionally in request with the 
English monarchs. ‘The names of ses 
veral who were favoured with this 
distinction are preserved; and there 
is extant an order from James I. to the 
Treasurer of his Chamber, directing 
him to pay to “ Lewis Williams, a 
young youth, that played upon the 
harp to his Majesty and the Prince, 
the sum of 20/.” on account of his ill- 
health. 

But, whatever partial advantages 
the Welsh minstrels may thus have 
derived from the union with England, 
it is probable enough that that event 
was the main cause of the pensive and 
even plaintive airs which have since 
been associated with the Welsh harp. 
Notes of despondency or of sorrow 
have chiefly animated its strings since 
the Cymry ceased to be an indepen- 
dent nation; and these melancholy 
effusions are still cherished in prefer- 
ence to the more enlivening airs occa- 
sionally introduced from other coun- 
tries. Davydd ab I:dinwnd, a poet of 
the fifteenth century, alludes to this 
characteristic of our national instru- 
ment in a couplet, which I will venture 
to give, both in the original and in a 
translation. 

Hid oes nag angel na dyn, 

Nad wy! pan gano delyn, 
So far the bard. ‘The following is a 
paraphrastical version :— 

Of men on earth, or saints on high, 

When Cymru’s harp-notes stray, 

Who doth not feel the tearful eye 

Yield to the melting lay? 


Such is an outline of the history of 
the Welsh harp, which still continues 
to delight the unsophisticated inhabi- 
tants of the Cambrian hills, though it 
has undoubtedly lost much of its pris- 
tine celebrity, since princes and royal 
«lames listened to its ravishing strains. 
With the principal Welsh airs you are 
no doubt acquainted; but perhaps it . 
has never fallen to your lot to hear 
them played in all thcir native purity, 
accompanied by those national stanzas 
which the Welsh call Pennillion. 
There are several persons in Wales 
who, not unlike the Improvisatori of 
Italy, will accompany the harp for two 
or three hours successively in this man- 
ner, through all the transitions and 
varieties of its tunes, and consequently 
singing, dusing the period, a hundred 
or two of these efiusions, which are 
sometimes extemporary, but for the 
most part traditional, and such as 


have been transmitied from genera- 
tion 
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tion to generation from time imme- 
morial. 

It has been thought that the Pennil- 
lion owe their origin to the Druidical 
institution, and that they embodied 
the precepts of morality or wisdom 
which were taught under that ancient 
system. Cesar, you may remember, 
speaks expressly*® of the number of 
verses which the pupils of the Druids 
were obliged to learn; and when he 
tells us, that the student was in some 
cases thus occupied for twenty years, 
it may supply us with a notion of the 
extent to which the practice was car- 
ried. The Pennillion of the present 
day may shortly be characterized as 
uniting the simple, the moral, and the 
pathetic, with a degree of expressive- 
ness seldom equalled in the cpigram- 
matic productions of other languages. 
Indeed they often assume a _loftier 
tone than that of an epigram, accord- 
ing to the popular acceptation of the 
term; and combine with the terseness 
of that species of composition the un- 
assuming charms that belong toa spon- 
taneous flow of the tenderest and best 
emotions of the heart and head. And, 
when to these qualities are added the 
peculiar attributes of Welsh versifica- 
tion, you will readily imagine that it 
is no easy task to render justice to the 
Pennillion in a translation. However, 
even under these disadvantages, I 
shall send you a few specimens in an 
English dress; but you will be sufli- 
ciently prepared, from what I have 
said, not to expect to find them exact 
copies of the originals. I shall, how- 
ever, adhere to the metre as closely 
as the different natures of the two lan- 
guages will admit. 

I. 
Yon sweet harp, how it resembles 
Some fair maid, whose soft form trembles 
To your touch, and soon you find her 
Grow beneath it kinder, kinder, 
iM. 
Where can be the use, I pray, 
From happiness to sever? 
While I am both young and gay, 

My heart I'll conquer ever, 
Conquer still, tho’ cares befal, 

Yet some are e’er complaining ; 

Wealth we need not, great or small, 

Where’er content is reigning. 

IIT. 
How gay seems yon valley with rich wa- 

_ _ Ving wheat! 

Fair mats ane fair houses, and shelters so 
neat ; 


* Bell. Gall. lib. vi, c, 13, 
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[June 1, 
to del 
othing but turf anj 
I have read, what oalaeiial teach 
That there are eight parts of speci 


And that women,—praise be gj 
To themselves have taken — 


While the whole feather'g choir 
us Conspires; 

The mountain yields n 
turf-fires, 


v. 

The trees are fast blowing, 
Flow’rs round us ate growing 
The leaves of the primrose on each hillock 

spring ; 
While the birds on each spray 
Full of glee, chaunt away, 
Till the groves, as you hear, with thei 
melody ring. 
VI. 
Thy sweet lips, my Betsy dear, 
Are like the juicy pear; 
And thy breasts, they do appear 
Like downy peaches fair; 


But how strange these charms should shine 
With a heart so hard as thine. 


Such are the Pennillion, though with 
more pains I might perhaps have sup 
plied more favourable specimens, and 
especially with respect to the subject, 
But these will serve my present pur- 
pose, which is merely to illustrate our 
national custom of singing with the 
harp, which however, to be thoroughly 
understood, must be enjoyed among 
the mountains, to which it owes Ib 
birth. 

Again farewell, my dear Frank, anl 
believe me, Your faithful 

Festiniog ; GRIFFITH TUDOR. 
July 20, 1822. 

— ' 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
ACCOUNT of M. BICHAT’S THEORY 
of LIFE. ' 
VERY thing around living bodies, 
according to M. Bichat,* ye 
constantly to their destruction. An 
to this influence they would har 
rily yield, were they not gifted ae 
some permanent principle of a * 
This principle is their life, anda : ; 
system! 


—— oe 


* Mr. Bichat was born in 1771. of 
studied under the celebrated wn , 
whom he assisted to the end of <a : ie 
his practice, in his studies, and rhe is 
tures. At the age of 27 he er . 
Treatise on the Membranes; amt 
succeeding year his Researches up? out 
and Death. | His next work was * 
ral Anatomy; and he began a W 


nat ah he lived 
Descriptive Anatomy, of which fe i 
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engag — rt a is to resist death. 

tions, Whose OD) : “< th 

Life, according to Bichat, is the 
state of being produced by the posses- 
jon and exercise of what he calls the 
vital properties ; yet he does not always 
aihere with logical strictness to this 
definition, but rather uses the term 
sometimes to designate coilectively the 
vita! properties themselves, and this, 

rhaps, is its best and most convenient 
sense. His essential doctrine, how- 
ever, is, that there is no one single in- 
dividual presiding principle of vita- 
lity, which animates the body ; but that 
it is a collection of matter gifted for a 
tine with certain powers of action, 
combined into organs which are thus 
enabled to act; and that the result is a 
series of functions, the connected per- 
formance of which constitutes it a 
living thing. 

This is his view of life, considered 
in the most general and simple way. 
But in carrying the examination fur- 
ther, he points out two remarkable 
modifications of life, as viewed in dif- 
ferent relations, one common both to 
vegetables and animals, the other pe- 
culiar to animals. ‘The vegetable ex- 
ists entirely within itself, and for itself, 
depending upon other substances only 
for the materials of nutrition; the 
animal, on the contrary, in addition to 
this internal life, has another, by which 
he connects himself with objects about 
him, maintains relations with them, 
and is bound to them by the ties of 
mutual dependence. This affords a 
principle, upon which to form a dis- 
Unet classification of our functions. 
Those which we have in common with 
the vegetable, which are necessary 
merely to our individual bodily exist- 
ence, are called the functions of orga- 
7" life, because they are common to all 
organized matter. Those, on. the 
— r hand, which are peculiar to ani- 
st which in them are superadded 

© possession of the organic func- 


ety Great Stress is laid on his opi- 
at y the continental physiologists ; 
ale seems to have no suspicion of the 
al we stg doctrine, that ani- 
Sines Ps l, heey? and life, is derived 
mre. ee the fixation and transferred 
heute a atoms of gas within which 
posed of ives. Atmospheric gas is com- 
which | moving atoms, the fixation of 
mentum respiration, transfers their mo- 
» and concentrates their energy 
_ System.—EDITOR, 
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tions, are called the functions of ani- 
mal life. 

Physiologically speaking, then, we 
have two lives, the concurrence of 
which enables us to live, and move, 
and have our being; both equally 
necessary to the relations we main- 
tain as human beings, but not equally 
necessary to the simple existence 
of a living thing. By our organic 
life, food proper for our nutrition is 
first submitted to the operation of 
digestion, is then thrown into the cir- 
culation, undergoes in the lungs the 
changes which respiration is intended 
to effect, is then distributed to the 
organs to be applied to their nutrition; 
from these, after a certain period, is 
taken away by absorption, thrown 
again into the circulation, and dis- 
charged at length from the system by 
means of the several exhalations and 
secretions. This is the life by which all 
the parts of the body are kept in a 
state of repair; it is the life of waste 
and supply ; necessarily subservient to 
the performance of those functions, 
which are the distinguishing characte- 
ristics of our nature, but not at all 
engaged in their performance itself. 
By our animal life, on the contrary, 
we become related to the world about 
us; the senses convey to us a know- 
ledge of the existence of other things 
besides ourselves ; a knowledge also of 
their qualities and their capacities for 
producing pleasure or pain; we feel, 
we reflect, we judge, we will, and 
react upon external things, by means 
of the organs of locomotion and voice : 
according to the result of these mental 
vperations, we become capable of 
communicating and receiving plea- 
sure and pain, happiness and misery. 
In fact, by the organic life we merely 
eXist negatively ; by the animal, that 
existence becomes a blessing or a 
curse, a source of enjoyment or of 
suffering. 

It is not at all pretended that the 
idea of this division was entirely origi- 
nal with Bichat. Most physiologists 
have had some faint conception of it, 
and others have more distinctly recog- 
nized it under a somewhat different 
modification, and with a different title. 
But he has made it peculiarly his own 
by the ingenious and novel manner in 
which he has stated, explained, and 
illustrated it; the detailed application, 
which he has made of it, to the various 
phenomena of the living system ; and 


the beautiful and almost poetical air 
which 
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which he has, by means of it, thrown 
around many of these phenomena. 

In the first place, as he teaches us, 
the two lives diifer, in some important 
respects, as to the organs by which 
their functions are performed. Those 
of the animal life present a symmetry 
of external form, strongly contrasted 
with the irregularity, which is a promi- 
nent characteristic of those of organic 
life. In the animal life, every function 
is cither performed by a pair of organs, 
perfectly similar in structure and size, 
Situated one upon each side of the 
median dividing line of the body, or 
else by asingle organ divided into two 
similar and perfectly symmetrical 
halves by that line. ‘Thus the organs 
of sight and hearing, and of locomo- 
tion, are double and similar; the 
nerves of the brain go off in corres- 
ponding pairs ; the organs of smell and 
taste, and the brain, are situated with 
a perfect regard to this law. The 
organs of the organic life, on the con- 
trary, present a picture totally dif- 
ferent; they are irregularly formed, 
and irregularly arranged ; the stomach 
is disposed without any regard to the 
median line, and one half of it bears no 
resemblance to the other; the same is 
true of the liver, the spleen, and all the 
organic viscera. The heart, it is true, 
is a double organ; but its parts are of 
unequal size and strength; the rest of 
the circulating system presents a thou- 
sand irregularities; and the lungs are 
dissimilar in the two sides of the 
thorax, in the division of their lobes, 
and the quantity of matter they 
contain. 

This symmetry of the form is accom- 
panied by a corresponding harmony in 
the functions of the organs of the ani- 
mal life. ‘The exactness and perfec- 
tion of vision depend upon the simila- 
rity of the impressions transmitted by 
the two eyes to the brain; if these im- 
pressions are dissimilar, vision will be 
imperfect in proportion; hence we 
shut one eye when the power of the 
other is increased by the interposition 
of a lens, and hence we squint when 
one eye is made weaker than the 
other. The same is true of all the 
Senses, of the muscles of locomotion 
and voice, and of the brain itself; if 
there is between the corresponding 
organs on the two sides, or the corres- 
ponding halves of the organs, any ine- 
quality or dissimilarity, that is, if there 
be any defect of symmetry, the conse- 


[Jue 
quence is an imperfection in- 4. 
function. Upon this Principle Bic) 
explains the difference between dig 
ent individuals in their natural o,. 
city for distinguishing accurately 
harmony of sounds. A good ~ for 
MUSIC, aS We express Ourselves jn com. 
non language, is only the result of the 
possession of two symmetrical or 
of hearing, which transmit ty the 
brain similar impressions; a bad ear 
on the contrary, is produced by any 
inequality in the organs, which tran. 
mit two unequal impressions, Thus, 
when one, either of our ears or eyes, 
deprived of its usual degree of sens. 
bility, we can hear or see much better 
by making use of that alone which js 
uninjured, than by having recourse ty 
both. The same remark is extended 
to the functions of smelling, tasting, 
and touching, and to the functions of 
the brain and muscles. But nothing 
like this is true of the organic life, 
the regularity of whose operations, 
harmony and correspondence of action 
is not a necessary condition. 

The functions of the organic life are 
constantly going on; they admit of no 
interruption, no repose ; whatever 
cause suspends, but for a moment, the 
respiration or the circulation, desirys 
life. They form a necessary and con 
nected series, which must be always 
moving on in continued progressiot, 
from the beginning to the end of exist 
ence. But in those of the animal life 
the case is widely different. They 
have intervals of entire repose. The 
organs of this life are incapable of 
constant activity, they become - 
tigued by exercise, and require res 
This rest, with regard to any partic: 
lar organ, is the sleep of that “. 
and in proportion to the extent : 
previous exercise, and the nambe “ 
organs fatigued, the state of ae 
will be partial or general. pl if 
principle Bichat founds his t “ie 
sleep. General sleep is the com : 
tion of the sleep of particular otis 
Sleep then is not any definite to 
but is a more or less complete ; 
the whole system in proportion 9 Ie 
number of organs which requ! : 
pose. The most perfect sleep ! ide. 
where all the functions of anim the 
the sensations, the ‘pakag teaE 
imagination, the MeMOTYs v sus 
ment, locomotion, and vore, 


of im- 
pended; and the various forte wins 
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nambulism, &c. are all produced 


py the wakefulness of some particular 
orn lives difler also in regard to 
habit; the animal being much under 
its control, the organic but slightly. 
In the animal life, habit renders our 
feelings and sensations less intense, 
ghilst it elevates and perfects the 
power af judging. The eye is no 
ionger sensible of the, presence of 
objects to which it has become fami- 
jiarized, the ear takes no notice of 
sounds that are constantly repeated, 
the other senses become hardened 
qvainst the operation of agents which 
have often excited them; but at the 
came time the capacity for forming an 
accurate judgment with regard to their 
qualities has been growing more per- 
fect. Thus, a piece of music gives us 
at first a feeling of pleasure simply, 
aid nothing more; if it be often 
repeated, this pleasure vanishes, but 
we become capable of estimating the 
merits of itsarrangement and harmony. 
In the organic life it is not so ; respira- 
tion, circulation, secretion, &c. are 
totally without the dominion of habit ; 
and, although some of the functions of 
this life, most intimately connected 
with those of the animal, are in some 
measure under its influence, yet ina 
general way a freedom front this influ- 
ence is a distinguishing characteristic 
of the organic life. 

Every thing relating to the under- 
standing is the attribute of animal life; 
whilst the passions, on the contrary, 
belong to the organic life, have their 
seat in its organs, influence them when 
they areexcited into action themselves, 
and are on the contrary influenced by 
the state of the organs. The relation 
Which the passions have, so remarka- 
bly, with the animal life; is interme- 
diate, and not direct; all the primary 
phenomena produced by their excite- 
ment are exhibited in the internal 
organs; the heart is violently excited 
10 anger, more moderately in joy; fear, 
— grief, produce ar opposite 
‘h ps The lungs are equally affected, 

respiration is quickened or im- 
— a sense of oppression or suffo- 
aa is brought on, according to the 
= = degree of the passion ex- 
rience : ‘atious emotions we expe- 

© peculiar sensations in the epi- 
sastrium, a sharp pain, a sense of ful- 

ness or of sinking; in ot! 
More deci ded $; in other cases, 
cided effects are produced, a 


as *,¢ . 
Modic vomiting, a copious secre-. 
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tion from the liver or the mucous 
membrane of the intestines, producing 
a diarrhoea. AU the natural gestures 
by which we attempt to express the in- 
tellectual and moral affections, are so 
many proofs of the correctness of 
these views. If we wish to indicate 
any of the phenomena of the intellect, 
relating, for instance, to memory, to 
perception, or to judgment, we carry 
the hand spontaneously to the head; 
but, if we would express love, joy, sad- 
ness, hatred, &c. we ieientastio 
place it upon the breast, or the stomach. 
We say a strong head, a we'll-orga- 
nized head, to express the perfection 
of understanding; a good heart, ora 
feeling heart, to express moral per- 
fection. Many of the phznomena 
of disease indicate the same re- 
lations between the organic viscera 
and our moral affections. In the dis- 
eases of some organs, the mind is 
cheerful and happy, taking always a 
favourable view of things, and this, 
even when the disease lies at the very 
root of existence ; and, on the contrary, 
when some other organs are affected, 
it is invariably gloomy and apprehen- 
sive, anticipating the most fearful 
results, and even in trivial complaints 
expecting the most fatal conse- 
quences. 

The two lives differ also in the mode 
and epoch oftheir origin. The organic 
is in activity from the very first period 
of conception; the animal enters into 
exercise only at birth, when external 
objects offer to the new individual 
means of connexion and relation. In 
the foetal state, the oeconomy is solely 
occupied in the formation and nutri- 
tion of the organs ; this is the prepara- 
tive stage of existence. The organs, 
which are to perform the functions. of 
the-animal life, are created and per- 
fected, but they are not exercised ; 
they are not accessible to the operation 
of the agents whose excitemcnt is ne- 
cessary to bring them into action, and 
of course they remain in a state of 
profound repose, until the stimulus, 
first of the air, and afterwards of food, 
light, and sounds, is applied to the ap- 
propriate organs. At birth, then, a 
great change takes place in the physi- 
ological state of man. His animal life 
is first brought into existence, and his 
organic life becomes more fully deve- 
loped and more complicated, in order 
to accommodate itself to the increased 
demands which this change necessarily 
brings upon ity But, from thjs mo- 

3 H. ingnt, 
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ment, there is no further alteration or 
improvement in the functions of the 
organic life. They are as perfect in 
the infant as in the adult; they are not 
susceptible of education. Butin those 
of the animal life every thing depends 
upon the education they receive; at 
first feeble, imperfect, indistinct, they 
gradually become developed, and the 
direetion given to this development, 
and the character which they ulti- 
mately possess, depend in a great 
measure upon tlic influence exercised 
upon them by extrinsic circumstances. 
Differing thus in their origin and in 
their mode of development, the two 
lives differ also in the mode of their 
termination in death, when this takes 
place naturally, that is, at the extre- 
mity of old age. The animal life is 
becoming gradually extinguished, be- 
fore the organic has begun to fail. One 
after anotier its functions cease to be 
performed. The eye becomes ob- 
scured, it ceases to feel or to transmit 
the impression of light. ‘The ear be- 
comes insensible to the impulse of 
sound. Theskin,shrivelled,hardened, 
deprived in part of its vessels, is capa- 
ble of but an obscure and indistinct 
sensation ; the parts dependent upon it, 
the hair and beard, lose their vitality, 
grow white, and fall off. The intel- 
lectual functions follow in the train of 
the sensations, the perception is blunt- 
ed, the memory fails, the judgment 
becomes infantile; and at the same 
time the muscles under the influence 
of the brain, viz. those of locomotion 
and voice, partake of the same decre- 
pitude. The old man meves with 
pain and difficulty, and speaks with a 
thick and trembling voice. ‘Seated 
near the fire which warms him, he 
passes his days concentrated within 
himself; estranged from every thing 
around him, deprived of desires, of 
passions, of sensations, speaking little, 
because induced by no motive to 
break silence, happy in the feeling that 
he still exists, when almost every 
other one has already quitted him.’ 
Ina ceriain sense then the animal life 
dies first, and leaves the organic still 
going on in the performance of its 
functions ; this separation is more or 
less complete, and continues for a 
yreater or less length of time, in differ- 
cunntens, The old man may continue” 
(9 breathe and digest, for some time 
ceased to thiek and ea aes 
nues to exist as ¢ ae ot he conti- 
AISt aS a vegetable, when he 
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no longer lives as an ein 
however, at length seizes y 
organic life. Gradually, and ste 
Step, the vital forces desert the pay 
ent organs; digestion, Secretion . 
languish, the circulation and res ™ 
tion are successively impeded = 
finally stop. _ 
Tn considering the vitai properti 
as in all his inquiries concerning ji 
Bichat had constant regard t, ke, 
grand division into the two lives: Mr 
he recognises in the functions of each 
life, the exhibition of properties pect. 
liar to itself, or at least properties mo. 
dified by the nature and relations of that 
life to whose functions they are sul, 
servient. In the organic life, the 
organs have in the first place a sort of 
sensibility or perception, by which 
they become acquainted with the pre. 
sence and qualities of the substances 
applied to them; this is the organic 
sensibility: they have then a property 
by which they react upon these sub. 
Stances, and excite in them motion; 
this is the organic contractility. It 
has two modifications. 1. Where the 
contraction is insensible, as in the ex- 
halants, capillaries, secreting vessel. 
2. Where it is sensible, as in the heart, 
the stomach, the intestines; and these 
are called respectively, the insensible, 
and the sensible, organic contractility. 
In the organs of the animal life, there 
is also a sensibility, by which they are 
not only made capable of receiving the 
impression of an object and its qual- 
ties, but of transmitting that impression 
to the common sensorium; and a con- 
tractility, which not only renders 4 
part capable of contracting, but is in 
the exercise of its power under the 
entire control and direction of the 
brain. These properties are called the 
animal sensibility and the animal com 
tractility. r 
With Bichat the properties of lit 
were all in all. The pheenomena : 
the system, whether in health 
disease, were all ascribed to their 
influence and operation. 
—— ” 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazne 
SIR, ‘ 
HE farce of the sinking-fund “~ 
carried on from its first yee 
ment to the year 1819, when yoni tion 
nal amount for the annual redemp of 
of debt was about fifteen millions 
sounds sterling. e 
At this period, (four years ago.) t 


ron- 
ministers in both Houses had the a 
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tery; or grace, 


(call it which you 
to acknowledge it was only a 
onsider it to be in that 
date, the real fact being, that the 
actual surplus of income above the ex- 
enditure was only two millions annu- 
ally. Therefore Lord Liverpool in the 
fords, and Lord Castlereagh in the 
Commons, said it was high time to un- 
jeceive the public, and to drop the 
fallacious or imaginary surplus annual 
amount of fifteen millions, and to pro- 
vide areal and bona-fida sum of five 
millions of pounds sterling for the 
annual redemption of debt. | 

This they solemnly promised to do, 
and pledged their honeur, that, if par- 
liament would grant them new addi- 
tional taxes, 10 the amount of three 
millions annually, in addition to the 
two millions already in surplus, 
“That, for the future, no circum- 
stances or consideration whatever 
should prevent that sem being laid 
out annually in the reduction of debt.” 

Parliament acquiesced, and new 
taxes were laid on to upwards of three 
nillions sterling annually, : 

Now mark the result according to 
their own statement: Mr. Robinson 
has lately repeatedly declared, ‘‘ That 
the average amount of debt redeemed 
for the last four years, was only three 
and an half millions of stock, or four- 
teen millions of stock in the last four 
years,”* 

Now the pledge solemnly given was, 
“That twenty millions of pounds ster- 
lug should be laid out in that period ;” 
and which, at the average price of 
stock of seventy-five per cent. would 
have purchased 26,666,666 pounds of 
stock. So then, here is, according to 
ree and unasked-for confession of mi- 
histers themselves, an unaccounted- 
lorloss of stock to the public, of twelve 
nillions six hundred sixty-six thou- 
‘and six hundred sixty-six pounds of 
tock, in the short space of four years ! 
ta that it is certain, that the value 

's enormous amount of stock has 

“en spent, not merely without the 
rere of parliament, but directly in 
saan its orders; for there has not 
‘ altho Appropriation Act to sanction 
the ugh they have confessed that 

Money has been spent. 

°t, clear and flagrant as these facts 
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the by hme Statement was for 
en years, but the period here 
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are, there has not been any proper 
inquiry into them; but, on the con- 
trary, the new chancellor’s maiden 
budget, in which the avowal was made, 
was received with applause! 

Thus, then, it turns out, that, by the 
annual bandying-about of this ministe- 
rial shuttlecock, the ministers actually 
spend some millions annually, for 
which no account is ever given. 

The period is now nearly arrived 
(forty-two years,) when Mr. Pitt 
vaunted, at the first establishment of 
the sinking-fund upon his own adopted 
plan, ‘* That, if parliament would sup- 
port him in it, the whole of the Na- 
tional Debt would be extinguished. 

Now it is but too well remembered, 
that parliament did support him in 
every measure respecting it, and yet 
what is the actual result? It is too 
monstrous to be even named! 

From fatal experience, and some 
little knowledge of the real state of 
affairs, I venture to predict, that the 
capability of the sinking-fund to ex- 
tinguish the debt, will be exactly upon 
a par with a cripple running after a 
hare to catch it: the longer he runs, 
the further he will bé from the object 
of his pursuit. ' J.B. 

Highbury Grove, April 1823. 

I 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


I have possessed for five years the regulation of the 
weather, and the distribution of the seasons; the 
sun has listened to my dictates, the clouds at my 
call have poured their waters.—Rasselas. 


SIR, 

MONGST all the various charac- 

ters of humourists that have 
been drawn by our celebrated essay- 
ists, I cannot, at this moment, recol- 
lect one of that now numerous class, 
who set up as being weather-wise. 
Such, at least, was their former mo- 
dest pretension ; but, now bolder 
grown, they assume the character of 
weather-prophets, and, not contented 
with the deference always shown to 
those who understand, or pretend to 
understand, the “signs of the times,” 
they not only inform us of the rain or 
sun-shine we may expect inthe passing 
or approaching hours, but without 
hesitation pronounce our doom for 
wecks and months; and that, too, with 
an air of authority, which might lead 
you to imagine the clouds waited on 
their bidding, or the sun apportioned 
the number of his rays to their private 
wishes. Another very important alter- 
ation has taken place in the last few 


years amongst this society of cloud- 
gazers ; 
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above all, the number, of its mem- 
bers. In ancient times one was thought 
sufficient for a parish, and every ham- 
let possessed its seer skilled in the 
changes of the seasons, who acted in 
his own separate department, and 
enjoyed its functions as unmolested as 
the doctor or the minister. This im- 
portant office generally devolved upon 
the oldest inhabitant of the place, and 
to his experience did all resort; in 
cases of doubt, or difficulty, his house 
was the weather-oflice of the neigh- 
bourhood, and his countenance, grave 
or gay as the occasion demanded, was 
considered as true an index of the 
clouds or sun-shine that were to 
darken or to cheer the day, as the 
hand of the best-constructed weather- 
glass. In harvest-time he was the 
oracle of the village; and for another 
to interfere in his decisions, or give an 
opinion upon the subject, would have 
been thought alike strange and pre- 
sumptuous. But alas! it is not so 
now; on the contrary, every man that 
can distinguish a black cloud from a 
white one, sets up as being weather- 
wise; and you cannot hint your inten- 
tion of taking a walk, without being 
stunned on all sides with contradictory 
opinions as to what the weather is, has 
been, or will be, before your return. 
So numerous are the kind cautions, 
warnings, and threatenings, bestowed 
upon the occasion, and so repeatedly 
are you enjoined “to set off in- 
stantly, or you will be caught in the 
rain,” or (if it be a fine spring morn- 
ing,) “‘to defer it till the heat of the 
day be past,” that you are either 
frightened into staying at home, or the 
time destined for your excursion is 
past before you can escape. In this 
case, should a few stray drops of rain 
chance to fall, or one ray of sunshine be 
seen, you are doomed to be congratu- 
lated upon your disappointment all the 
rest of the day; and the ‘ did not I tell 
you it would rain, &e.” is the self- 
satisfied burden of the song. 

Still, however, it was confined till 
lately to the inhabitants of the country, 
where the charms and delights of 
out-of-door enjoyments made ample 
amends for the trouble of obtaining 
them: but, in this age of knowledge, 
the knowledge of the elements could 
not be forgotten; and now, alas! to the 
no small annoyance of poor woman- 
kind, (who are not allowed to know 
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gazers; namely, in the character, and 
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any thing of the matter, asit 
far above their slender Comprehe 
it equally pervades EVErY Sitnati ) 
was more particularly led to r 
reflections, by a visit I paid a 
time snes ¥ a family residing in 
centre Of a large man i 
The house, oe aa ns m 


: ise, ge and ( 
dious inside, had not an My 


ground belonging to it, but was ¢| 
surrounded on every side by buildings 
of various dimensions, It was sity 
ated in a narrow Street, which had 
apparently been built in those times 
when the art of laying-out & city cop. 
sisted in cramming the greatest possi. 
ble number of dwellings into the least 
possible space. The houses on the Op. 
posite side were consequently witha 
a very neighbourly distance, and, yer 
propinquity a certain proof of friegd. 
ship, the whole street was on terms ¢f 
the most cordial amity. From th 
windows you obtained a view of the 
bare blank walls of a manulacton, 
the chimneys of which constant) 
emitted volumes of smoke 80 dense, as 
to render the light enjoyed in its vici- 
nity a sort of dusky twilight, In such 
a situation, “‘To watch tbe stom 
slow gathering from afar,” appeared 
impossible; and here, at least, | 
thought 1 should enjoy the bliss d 
ignorance. Judge then of my su 
prise, when, upon entering the break 
fast parlour, I was greeted, not wil 
enquiries after my health, or some plan 
of engagement for the day, but witha 
grave debate upon the height of the 
clouds, the weight of the atmosphere, 
and the rising and falling of the wer 
ther-glass. This important an wy 
being, however, at length concludes, 
the engagements for thé day wt 
talked of, and a proposal made yt 
walk to some gardens, about am 
distant; but no, a shower had been pre 
dicted to fail at the hour fixed —s 
departure, so the scheme was oblige 
to be given up. It was then prop? “ 
to go to an exhibition of paintings” 
in town; but this was instantly pot 
tived by a declaration, that me : 
rays would there be so powerfu Ae 
spoil their effect ; and, piel wi 
various plans had been gg 
equal success, we were 4 to pa 
informed, that we might venture r up 
a call at a house two doors high 
the street, provided we ~ 1p 
returned’ punctually to the wi 


pointed, Que 
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One of the most striking characte- 
risties of @ professional cloud-gazer is, 
that bis predictions are invariably con- 
trary to the opinions of the rest of the 
company, and to the present appear- 
ances of things ; for, to foretel what all 
the world expects, would show no su- 
periority of judgment, and conse- 
queatly excite no attention ; therefore, 
f the sun shine in meridian splendour, 
it is sure to rain before night ; and, 
when gathering clouds darken the air, 
and seem to threaten another flood, 
signs, known only to the initiated, are 
seen, Which predict calm and san- 
shine. ‘To prove that this is no exag- 
ceration, I have only to state my own 
experience, Which was no less than 
hearing a deep snow predicted last 
year in the month of May or the be- 
rinning of June ; which prediction was 
dined into my weary ears every time 
I unwittingly remarked upon the fine- 
nessof the day. Itis needless to say, 
that the snow kindly deferred his visit 
until the ensuing winter; nevertheless, 
a few stray flakes, which none but the 
alert eye of an adept could discover, 
was considered as an ample fulfilment 
of the prophecy.* 

The astronomer in Rasselas, con- 
vinced of the vanity of his pretensions, 
and the uselessness of his predictions, 
quietly yielded up his self-imposed 
task, and ceased to concern himself 
with the war of the elements, or the 
changes of the seasons: that his exam- 
ple may be fcllowed by all the cloud- 
gazers and weather-prophets through- 





* We may observe on this subject, as on 
that of ail predictions, that the prophet is 
right just as often as the chances are in his 
favour. Thus, if it rain one day out of 
three, or two days in the week, it is as one 
to three that he may name the day in the 
bext week in which it will rain; and once 
in three times he would in general be 
it So, also, in regard to the moon and 
; = Santen the moon changes fifty-two 
hang year, and the weather about 
nt ar times; and then, if we connect 
— anges of the weather two days after 
eat § ‘ange of the moon, the chance is, 
bare 94 in seven times the changes will 
often “lh and hence our weather-prophets 
2 > beg occasion to plume themselves 
ne as ill in connecting the moon with 
sstetens “es Similar plausibility secures 
els on Ss and prophets in general. ‘The 

y true ground of prophecy is to reason 
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out his majesty’s dominions, is the 


earnest prayer of Ai Z. 
—=__— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 
HAT there does exist in the 
Church of England, a patronage 
too powerful for any counteraction 
short of a petition to parliament, is 
sufficiently apparent from A.Z. Until 
a Bill be passed to limit any clergy- 
man from holding his preferment in 
more than two archdeaconries in the 
same diocese, or in more than two 
adjoining counties in England, the 
bishops cannot counteract the influ- 
ence whichbesieges them. Any mem- 
ber of parliament is competent to be- 
gin the work of prevention which has 
for so many years been a matter of 
indignant animadversion. I am in- 
clined to believe A. Z. intends no 
more by his statement than that cer- 
tain persons are holders and patrons of 
the number of livings he represents, 
and not actual incumbents. In the 
law, counsellors are restricted in the 
number of circuits. In the navy, and 
in the service of the East and West 
India ¢ompanies, no man is captain of 
two ships. In the army, also, there is 
some restriction ; while your man with 
his thirty-four benefices, if the thing be 
possible, being not bounded within 
any known circumference, may arrive 
at an acme of degradation to which 
avarice knows no limitation. Cer- 
tainly, the possibility of holding bene- 
fices in every part of the kingdom does 
exist, and calls for attention and 
remedy. If, indeed, the clergyman 
who holds one cure of souls, and is 
wishing for another, would rise up and 
visit the sick and the afflicted of that 
parish already committed to his 
charge, such employment would give 
him a better blessing than can be 
found in the abundance of the world, 
During the reigns of Edward III. 
and his successor Richard II. the 
Commons in parliament moved several 
Bills for a parochial clergy, in which it 
was set forth, “ thatit was known from 
divine, canon, and human, Jaws, that 
benefices of holy church, having cure 
of souls, were first of all instituted and 
established to the honour of God, the 
health and remedy of the founders, 
the government and relief of the pa- 
rishioners, and advancement of the 
clergy; but that spiritual patrons, 
through divers colours and canter 
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did mischievously appropriate the said 
benefices throughout the realm, in 
offence to God, to the confusion of 
their souls, and did cruelly take away 





ree [June j 
hospitality, and other works of charity 
accustomed to be done in the said 


benefices,” &c. k&e.—( See 15 p; 
1391.) ms V Rik 
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MEMOIRS of GENERAL DUMOURIEZ. 
N illustrious man has just been 
4M deposited in the tomb! In his 
long, painful, and fur a moment most 
glorious, career, he was devoted to the 
service of mankind and the true inte- 
rests of his country. To sketch ra- 
pidly the principal facts of his asto- 
nishing life, to invite to sober reflec- 
tion on its remarkable vicissitudes, 
and to pay to an illustrious and be- 
loved memory the tribute to which it 
is eminently entitled, are the more 
immediate objects of these pages. 
Charles-Francois-Duperier 1) umou- 
riez was born at Cambray, the 25th of 
January, 1739: his family, originally 
from Provence, was renowned for its an- 
tiquity, for its long exercise of judiciary 
power, and for its striking attachment 
to literature, which, since the sestora- 
tion of letters, seems to have the inhe- 
ritance of the magistrature in France. 
{t was to one of his ancestors that 
Malherbe, the father of French poetry, 
addressed in 1599 one of his most 
beautiful odes. Duperier had just 
lost his daughter, and was overwhelm- 
ed with grief: his friend addressed 
some poetical and tender consolations 
to him, in the stanzas which begin— 
*““T'a douleur, Duperier, sera donc 
eternelle?” and the latter part of 
which I here quote with pleasure, be- 
cause they still speak loudly to the 
friends of the illustrious dead :— 
La mort a des 1igueurs a nulle autre pa- 
reilles, 
On a beau la prier ; 
La cruelle quelle est, se bouche les oreilles 
Et nous laisse crier. 
Le pauvre en sa cabane ot le chaume le 
couvre, 
Est sujet a ses lois; 
Et la garde qui veille aux barriéres du 
Louvre 
N’en defend point nos rois. 
De murmurer contrelle et perdre patience 
Est mal a propos: 
Vouloir ce que Dieu veut, est la seule 
scicnce 
Qui nous met en repos. 


Dumouriez’s father consecrated a 
part of his fortune to the solid and 
brilliant education of his son: the les- 
sous which he himself 
not the le 


gave him were 
SS varied and Valuable; fox 





he was a very distinguished man of 
letiers, though not professionally yy: 
and his translation of “ Richiardetty’ 
which merited the eulogium of Yq. 
taire, 1s one of our prettiest poems, 
Duinourigz, after his classical sin. 
dics, in which he ~had beea very su. 
cessful, lived for some time with bis 
father, who destined him for the com. 
missariat; but, this department not 
being agreeable to him, he chose tg 
enter the army. When eighteen years 
of age, he made his first campaign 
against the same Duke of Brunswick 
whom, in 1792, he drove from the teri- 
tory of France. He distinguished 
himself in several attacks, and was at 
last taken prisoner; but not till he was 
covered with nineteen serious wounds, 
and had lost his horse,—five men had 
been disabled by him, when his arms 
were broken to pieces in his hands, 
and the loss of blood alone prevented 
alonger defence. The Duke of Brus 
wick, who was told of his brave resis 
tance, wien the wounded prisoner Was 
brought before him, strongly expressed 
his kind admiration, and sent him back 
with a flattering letter to the Marshal 
De Broglie, general of the French 
army. , 
We cannot in this short review fol 
low him step by step through bis mil 
tary career; it suffices to say, that, 
after the peace, he was put en reform 
at the age of twenty-four, cover 
with twenty-two wounds, with a ca 
tain’s rank, and decorated with the 
cross of St. Louis,—an extraorainay, 
but well-merited, advancement. ss 
The interval of the peace - - 
but weigh down an active ml “ 
ardent soul, sensible of wey? oe 
Being infinitely more expert ot ‘. 
other military men of his o an ‘ 
acquirements having excite vas 
burning desire to acquire a a 
mouriez could not remain 12 *. a 
and the quarrel of kings ™# nei 
again take up arms. harper oy 
ther title nor the chasse? Ye of 


ail 
peace, he could and would ay rs . 
bis advancement by his ow 
gence and by his sw ord. 


scck opportunities of exp 





129. ] 
ty danger, to show his courage and his 
talents, and to enter upon his carecr, 
as it were, anew. He travelled in 


Italy; and, tempted to decide the con- 


nest. between Corsica and France, 


fer having sought to defend it against 


the Genoese, he returned to Paris, and 
spoke boldly to a proud minister, who, 
however, was able to appreciate his 
character; and afterwards went to 
Belgium, from whence he passed into 
Spain, with the intention of taking 
ervice there. He arrived towards 
the end of 1763, and did not return till 
1767, after he had visited Portugal, 
and published a very remarkable 
work, entitled “‘ Essay on Portugal gn 
the preface alone of which indicates 
his superior mind. 

His return to France was the conse- 
quence of a glorious act of justice on 
the part of the minister, the Duke de 
Choiseul. Dumouriez was named 
Aide-maréchal-general of the army des- 
tined to invade Corsica, which Fraace 
had bought from the Genoese. In a 


word, Corsica was invaded, and Du-’ 


mouriez returned to Paris, where his 
lather had just died. 

The Poles had lost their indepen- 
dance ; they had ceased to be a nation. 
Dumouriez believed it the interest of 
France to offer them succour, and he 
Was himself ordered to go and exa- 
nine, and stimulate, their efforts, and 
to take them under his direction. It 
is With a nation as with an individual ; 
they mast have a certain disposition 
of mind, to acquire and preserve li- 
berty, which will not connect itself 
with vanity, nor a love of pleasure. 
Dumouriez did not find this spirit 
among the people, and failed in the 
attempt: their morals devoted them 
0 slavery, and they submitted to a 
teble servitude. He had foreseen 
‘ul predicted this: he called them the 
Asiatiques of Europe. 

, his return to France, where the 
rang of Dubarry had obtained a 

: ange of ministry, Dumouriez went 
to “eh account of his proceedings 
the minee d’Aiguillon, successor to 
vate — : Choiseul. A lively dis- 
and him - Rs os between the minister 
mitt of ut this minister had not the 

ot the Duke de Choiseul: he 


Was 
enemy, and became Dumouriez’s 


unouriez was soon af y 
ms i after employed 
himgeh cular embassy by the king 

* » Telative to the events which 
hed in Switzerland in 1772. 

he) 
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Doumouriez set out; but the Duke 
d’Aiguillon, (creature of Dubarry,) who 
knew nothing of Dumouriez’s commis- 
sion, caused him to be followed, watch- 
ed, and arrested in Hamburg, and 
brought back to the Bastille, where he 
remained six months; while the king, 
who employed him, dared not inter- 
cede with his minister on his behalf. 
What a subject for reflection is this! 
But Louis XV. the slave of the vilest 
habits and passions, was but a con- 
temptible phantom of royalty, showing 
into what depths of degradation it 
might be lowered. In the Bastille 
Dumouriez wrote the following verses, 
little known hitherto, and never yet 
printed :-— 
Sans ame, sans honneur, sans pudeur, sans 
verta, 
Jusque quand encore dis-nous souffriras tu 


Que ton peuple ecrasé te méprise et de’ 


craigne? 
I] est tems de choisir! Louis! abdique 
ou régne! 
Dumouriez quitted the Bastille as he 
had entered it, without any legal pro- 
ceeding or motive given. He was em- 


ployed for the exccution of different 


projects, which he in a great measure 
had planned and developed ; and was 
at lastelected commander of an obscure 
place called Cherbourg, which he con- 
verted into a fine town, and one of the 
best ports in France. It is to be re- 
gretted that our limits will not permit 
us to trace the progress of this extra- 
ordinary change. England may, per- 
haps, better appreciate his labours than 
can the country in which he was born. 

At the breaking-out of the revolu- 
tion, Dumonricz was its decided par- 
tizan ; but from that moment he chose 
the place which he has always occu- 
pied, between the extreme. parties of 
ultra and counter revolution. He had 
too well considered the kingly abuses 
of absolute power,—which result, in 
fact, from the intrigues of those who 
are placed in the seats of the adminis- 
tration ; he knew that something better 
than mere force was wanting: first, 
laws, constitutional codes, and, for 
their defence, a power independent 
of sinister will. He, too, was well 
aware, from his historical studies and 
his own experience, of all the evil 
which the want of power produces, 
both on the part of the supreme exe- 
cutors of the law, and the insubordi- 
nation of the people, to desire that the 
restrictions imposed on royalty should 


impede the beneficent exercise of its 
attributes 
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attributes. His clear convictions 
showed to him that he had fixed bim- 
self in a situation which a true citizen 
would defend, and he did not depart 
from it; although he well foresaw his 
enemies would,—equally those who 
opposed the revolution im toto, and 
those who would carry it too far. 

The contest between the two par- 
lies began: a series of inconceivable 
folly had even compromised the exis- 
tence of royalty ; and, when in danger, 
its pretended defenders abandoned it, 
under the pretence of not being able 
to defend the throne and the person of 
Louis XVI. except on the frontier. 
This cxample, given by some of his 
cowardly ministers, soon followed by 
many of their creatures, became a 
fashion next, and lastly a positive 
daty. They appealed to their honour, 
aud induced brave and honest men to 
join proceedings as unwise as they 
were anti-national. The fear of a 
miserable jest, by the present of a dis- 
taff, induced many to abandon their 
country, and to claim foreign succour, 
who ought to have defended their 
principles at home. Even the bro- 
thers of the unfortunate Louis XVI. 
authorised, by their approbation and 
by their example, this shameful and 
foolish desertion, which could not fail 
to bring France to her ruin, or entirely 
to destroy the monarchy. The conse- 
quence was worse; they had the auda- 
city to declare, that they acted only in 
the name of the unfortunate king, and 
by his own direct orders. They thus 
gave birth to the accusations of perfidy 
and treason by which they were attack- 
ed; and, when the king wrote to beg 
of them to abandon their erroneous 
career, to renounce the schemes 
which could not but compromise his 
existence, and that of the queen and 
her son, will it be believed they an- 
swered, ‘ Don’t be alarmed: write to 
us whatever you wish, we shall follow 
our straight-forward road.” 

Dumouriez was minister in these 
critical times, and united pertidy to the 
laws of his country with personal at- 
tachment to the king. He plainly per- 
ceived that the prince and the mo- 
narchy would be saved, if he succeed- 
ed in re-establishing a confidence be- 
tween the nation and its chief. This 
was his principal aim, and more parti- 
cularly his declaration of war. 

Be sean by the flattering and foolish 
en 1c emigrants, the continental 
powers scarcely deigned to enter into 


(June 1, 


. 


any discussion with 

diplomatical corresponens a te 
wus insolent and threatenine - 
1s now with Spain. They sey 
the king as the object of dana, 
preparations, of their treaties, " 


military movements; and he Was “ 


delivered up to general indies: 

This effect was he wid g w 
all, Dumoutriez was of opinion a 
the prince ought formally to denounee 
the impostures of the enemies of hig 
country: he spoke to him on the sub. 
ject, laid open the situation of Francs 
to him, reminded him that war had 
already commenced by foreigners, an4 


‘urged the necessity of his placing him. 


self at the head of the nation, in order 
to ward off the humiliation which wa 
preparing. Louis XVL. approved of 
the project, and cheerfully consented 
immediately to accompany his minis 
ters to a National Assembly. He went 
there, and delivered a speech, to pre. 
pare the Assembly for attention to the 
report which Dumouriez, the minister 
for foreign affairs, was about to read, 
This report was heard: war was ée- 
clared by the representatives of France, 
and the king was every-where received 
with enthusiasm. Such is a short 
sketch of this declaration of war, 
which caused so much joy to the ea 
grants; and, such was Dumoones 
crime, they never forgave him. The 
reason is obvious: he acted the part 
of a great general in a war which be 
had recommended as a faithful m 
nister. . 

But why did the weakness of Lou 
XVI. yield the direction of politica 
affairs to his family affections: Wy 
did he suffer himself to be driven © 
measures so contrary to the dutes 
imposed upon him, and to the mea 
of his own preservation? Sad cary 
This prince, after having €n)o" 
some months uninterrupted ont a 
lity, which needed not to be distu “ 
forced the minister to retreat, o 
thrice, made him triumph neem 
applause of the people. — am 
left him shedding bitter tears; * 
full of most cruel presentimen’s 
pressed the hand of the ype” but 
lips, he entreated not for gern “ 
for the unfortunate monareb, W 


4 . +] am re 
swered him affectionately, One mont 


signed to every thing: of 
had not elapsed, after the ont the 


the minister for the ores end of 
king was insulted ; and, a " srisome! 
the second month, he was eid 











1323. reat 
in the Temple! and Dumouriez might 


rented it! 
eee, speedily pass over these sad 


fions. The enemy entered 
eee ne leaders of the revolution 
revenged themselves on the unfortu- 
nate Louis. Invasion brought its 
thousand disasters. Dumouriez, asa ct- 
fizenand a general, had only to repulse 
the enemy, in the expectation that 
their retreat would lessen the danger 
which surrounded the king. There was 


still reason to think, that the excesses 


ofthe revolutionists might be checked : 
t was no time to despair, nor to aban- 
don his country. Dumouriez refused 
to follow Lafayette’s premature exam- 
ple, and he succeeded him in the com- 
mand of the army of the north. He 
marched with a few soldiers against 
the Prussian army, of almost 100,000 
men strong, and, by the most expert 
maneeuvres, arrested their march, 
took their strongest positions, and 
wrote to the Assembly, ‘‘ Verdun is 
taken: I wait forthe Prussians. The 
defiles of the Argonne are the Ther- 
mopyle of France ; but { shall be hap- 
pier than Leonidas.” In truth, in a 
very few days the invaders had fled. 
And let it be repeated by the side 


_ of his recent grave, that the genius of 


Dumouriez changed in this campaign 
the destinies of France and of Europe. 
Never was there a commander placed 
in the like circumstances ; having but 
a few men, and obliged to struggle 
not only against the superior strength 
ofan enemy, but against the obstacles 
of his own government. Never was 
there a general who displayed such a 
‘um of skill and science: history 
makes mention of only one such in- 
stance, —it is the behaviour of Fabius. 
His prudence had obtained him the 

Victory almost without a combat, and 
vinouriez flew to oppose other ene- 

mies, and to display a very varied ta- 
tut. He was no longer the procrasti- 
nator; he was the impetuous Achilles : 
; save Immediate battle, and on the 
Cn of Jemappes sanctified the 
rs lant standards of liberty, which in 
s eck floated over the towers of all 
ne ee? Which they freed. Noble 
- patriotic recollections! still con- 
a m country! return and_ bring 
eens the brave companions in 
seine. the hero for their later re- 
a return and tell the French 
ey have done, and what they 


ought to do Inspi ith li 
17. -2 inspire them with liberty 
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and the love of their country; awake 
ye noble and patriotic recollections! 
and thou prince, even then a shelter 
in this hour of peril! Thy country 
will, one day, acquit itself of its debt. 

After these successful events, Gene- 
ral Dumouriez returned to Paris, 
where the trial of Louis XVI. had 
already been commenced. He did 
not conceal his intentions: beloved by 
his soldiers, who called him their fa- 
ther, and surrounded by _ glorious 
remembrances; encouraged by the con- 
viction of his own power, for they had 
twice saved his country,—he had little 
doubt of saving Louis XVI. He had 
sent a certain number of his officers to 
Paris, to facilitate this design, and de- 
pended in a great measure, also, on 
the co-operation of a part of the 
Assembly, and on the population. 

All his expectations deceived him: 
he sought for the members of the 
Assembly who possessed the greatest 
influence, and sounded the intentions 
of Garat, Lebrun, and Roland, mi- 
nisters of justice, of foreign affairs, and 
for the home department, who entered 
into his views: it was then he formed 
an attachment with the first of these 
ministers, which continued till his 
death. The fear of compromising him, 
at the moment when he was arrested, - 
as his accomplice, was the sole cause 
of Dumouriez’s not publishing in his 
Memoirs the project they had adopted, 
the non-execution of which was pre- 
vented by the perfidy of some officers, 
who divulged the secret. There was 
only one means left; it was attempted 
in the absence of the general, and it is 
not for us to divalge it. Louis XVI. 
was the only one to oppose it: he pe- 
rished. 

_ The general retired to the country 
during these horrible days; and, soon 
after, found no place of safety but at 
the head of hisarmy. He had now no 
hope of saving his country, nor of 


‘saving other illustrious victims, sacri- 


ficed by the monsters who governed 
France; he had now no hopes, either 
by civil means, or by the intervention 
of the citizens. His army, where the. 
French honour had fixed itself, was 
alone capable of bringing back the re- 
volution to its proper limits. But the 
Convention had ascertained the inten- 
tions of General Dumouriez, and dared 
neither to dismiss him, nor to accept 
of his resignation, which he offered 
again and again ; for his soldiers would 

; 31 have 
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have followed him, and-have revenged 


any of his wrongs. They endeavoured 
to destroy the love his troops bore to 
him, as well as the confidence they 
put in him. The Commissariat sup- 
plies failed,—the invaded provinces 
were exhausted,—all his resources di- 
minished,—in order to encourage in- 
subordination, and to prepare for the 
overthrow of this great general, whose 
renown was become so alarming. 
These measures were publicly acknow- 
ledged, and put into execution with 
such effect, that, in spite of the most 
prudent precautions and most useful 
combinations, Dumouriez failed in a 
campaign, which was the last, and 
might have been the most important. 

He saw the gathering storm, and, 
filled with indignation against the mis- 
creants who suffered their country to 
fall a prey to strangers, rather than 
abandon their atrocious tyranny, he 
decided to make that attempt, which 
he would have wished to facilitate by 
other victories. 

General Dumouriez hastened to treat 
with the Prince of Coburg for the 
evacuation of Belgium, and very soon 
after obliged him, by a new treaty, to 
respect the French territory; whilst 
he himself determined to lead his sol- 
diers to the capital, to disperse these 
tyrannical legislators, those bloody tri- 
bunals, and crowds of anthropophagi, to 
save the family of the unfortunate mo- 
narch, and to re-establish the Consti- 
tution of 1791. The anarchy of the 
government was to be reformed by 
Frenchmen alone; and it was only in 
case of Dumouriez’s want of sufficient 
forces, that, at his demand, the Prince 
of Coburg was compelled to furnish 
what he should require, while the re- 
mainder of the army of the enemy 
should remain on the frontiers. Thus 
France might have been saved from 
her demagogues, without abandoning 
her to strangers or to emigrants. 

The Convention was instantly in- 
formed of all by some treacherous ge- 
nerals, and by a faithlessness viler than 
even theirown guilt. They summoned 
the general to their bar, and sent police- 
officers to arrest him. ‘There was no 
time left to deliberate: he determined 
upon arresting the police-officers him- 
self,and delivered them up to the Prince 
of Coburg, as hostages and cuarantees 
for the safety of the royal family, who 
might have been massacred when the 
news of his march should arrive, One 
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victim was at least saved: : an 
. ee let her 

gratitude be pitied! > 

General Dumouriez issued }js Ot. 
ders; but many of his generals 
lected to execute them, and some Mt 
refused. The army, to which he 
Convention had sent its Spies = 
carried away: the brave general was 
obliged to leave them, and to take 
refuge at the head-quarters of th 
enemy. The Prince of Coburg, ful 
of loyalty, wished to be faithful to his 
engagements: his court of Vien 
opposed, and ordered him to pursue 
his operations ; and they even raised 
Dumouriez, and gave him commani, 
“* No: (replied he to the prince,) no.— 
it was not that you promised me: I on 
going away.” ‘And whither? (asked 
the prinee:) you are in safety here: 
while they have offered, hy a decree, 
300,000 francs to whoever shall 
bring your head to the Convention,’- 
** What care I for that? I go!” 

He found an asylum in Switzerland, 
and there published a volume of his 
** Memoirs,” which soon obtained him 
many friends: but Switzerland wa 
too near to France, and was about t 
yield to the latter. The general wa 
obliged to fly: he went to Hambuory. 
Providence had placed at the head of 
a neighbouring government the mos 
virtuous of princes,—the Landgrave 
Charles of Hesse-Cassel, father-in-lav 
of the King of Denmark ; who sought 
the noble exile, and offered him every 
assistance. He bought an eslate i 
Holstein, of which he was the gover- 
nor; furnished it, placed horses and: 
carriage in the stables, and went 1 
search of his friend; whom he co 
ducted to this retreat. “This Is yours 
(he said ;) I am sorry it is not in My) 
power to offer you more than a pensit 
of 400 louis!” Generous prince! ih 
record may probably reach you. : 
add nothing to the simple detail ; 
know, that he whose death you 
deplore has left to the world the “ 
of repeating your touching generis! 
and that his last looks, fixed upon - 
image, called down upon you le 
sings of the Eternal Benefactor. 

General Dumouriez was perst® e 
when he left France, that his _— 
could only become happy by a i i. 
to the principles of constitution fe 
narchy. This conviction was 3 1 that 
by all after-events. He deem 


the 
the restoration of the family C0 
Bourbons could alone give 
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vyernment, and that the throne 


; a only be reared again by their 


ous return to France,—alone, 
ay unaccompanied by fo- 
reigners ; to put themselves at the head 
of those who were sacrificing their 
jives for their sake, and to deserve by 
their talent and their courage the re- 
compense which nothing but talent 
and courage could expect to claim. 
But certain words are uttered irf vain, 
_certain emotions never penetrate 
the breasts of some men. 

France,—all in arms,—-managed, by 
the singular talent of her generals and 
soldiers, to drive back all her enemies. 
Dumouriez mourned over those tri- 
umphs abroad, while they served only 
to nourish crime and calamity at home. 
When, wearied with so many atroci- 
ties, his country broke the yoke of her 
tyrants, and bowed to that of the laws, 
he began to console himself, and ad- 
dressed the wisest counsels from his 
retreat of solitude. But an extraor- 
dinary man now towered above the 
revolution, to destroy its beneficial in- 
fluence, and to build from its wrecks a 
throne for himself. Dumouriez, who 
had anticipated and predicted these 
events, devoted himself to oppose this 
enemy. 

Bonaparte could only obtain posses- 
sion of the empire by military suc- 
cesses; and, as no power thought of 
attacking victorious France, his mili- 
lary successes could only result from 
invasions and conquests. It was ne- 
cessary, for the immediate interests of 
l'rance, to prevent the waste of her 
treasures, the effusion of her blood, and 
the despotism of her growing master, 
to prevent these conquests. 

This was Dumouriez’s purpose: his 


nilitary plans were not directed against _ 


his country,—he has given no project 
for the invasion of France,—he has 
always supported the integrity of her 
territory. During the year he spent 
on the Continent and in England he 
Was always engaged in plans of de- 
lence for the countries whose invasion 
Was contemplated by the spoiled child 
of fortune. When he saw the weak- 
hess of governments, which dissension 
_ still weaker, he felt the necessity 
: (Stablishing an European league, 
e ,euast France, but against its 
we ; to compel him to abandon his 
ne, on the conviction that his 
rs fy would soon re-assume its 
will ‘, and dispose of the crown at her 
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When Napoleon menaced England 
with invasion, Dumouriez was sum- 
moned hither. The English govern- 
ment received him with generous hos- 
pitality, and asked his counsel: he 
arranged a plan of defence for every 
part of Great Britain, as well as for 


the different countries of Europe 


where the soldiers of the French em- 
peror had raised their standards ; and 
Spain, with which he was well acquaint- 
ed, owes to him a portion of her 
liberty. 

The restoration was not effected as 
he would have desired, and the restored 
acted not as it was their duty to do. 
He proclaimed this ; and the:self-love 
of an eminent personage, wounded by 
the recollection of a miserable pam- 
phlet, printed long before, did not allow 
Dumouriez to take that position in 
France which was marked out for him. 
He remained in England. 

The faithful and unvarying friend of 
liberty, he hailed its dawn whenever 
it appeared ; and, whenever in danger, 
assisted it with his counsels. The Nea-. 
politans betrayed his confidence ; but 
the Greeks,—the noble Grecks,— 
whose resurrection charmed his latest 
days, are carrying into effect, at this 
moment, the counsels he gave them 
eighteen months ago in two Memoirs, 
where all the energy of youth is uni- 
ted to all the prudence of age. And for 
Spain, whose atrocious invasion he 
condemned and abhorred, he wrote a 
general system of organization and 
defence; but when, some days before 
his death, a friend asked a supplement 
for the offensive part, he replied, “ No : 
pass not the Pyrenees ; my country 1s 


’ beyond them.” 


Such is Dumouriez’s life, shortly 
and imperfectly sketched. Aa illness 
of a few days, unaccompanied by pain, 
—a rapid physical decline, which did 
not intrude on his fine understanding, 
nor his generous spirit,—bore him 
away, in the midst of religious conso- 
lations, from the cares of his friends, 
already become his children. On 
the day of his death, he rose at eight 
o'clock, as usual; he lay down at 
twelve, at the desire of his medical 
attendant; and breathed his last at 
twenty-five minutes past two: aged 
eighty-four years, three months, and 
seventeen days. 

He was short in stature, but -_ 

med; his countenance was agree- 
able : tis eyes sparkling with pope d 
even to the last: he was full of kind- 
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ness and gaiety, and his mind was en- 
riched with varied and extensive know- 
ledge ; he understood and spoke seve- 
ral languages; his spirit was most 
generous, so generous as often to 
cause his embarrassment; and his 
sensibility often found vent in tears 
when calamity was reported to him, 
and when he was severed from a 
fricnd. He had many fricnds: one of 
the dearest died three years ago, and 


[Tune l 


ed to y 
Ward conti. 


not a day since had he fa; 
for him,—he spoke of Ed 
nually. He was the Duke of Key 
= now they are re-united! 
rave general, and tender-f;; 
be bliss thy portion: Wah, as a 
Juest our happiness, send y ~ 


thoughts of consolation, and 


tears which often h 
lines ! wre wOtteS them 
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[A Correspondent having recently questioned the verity of the famous Popish Plot 
been favoured by another Correspondent with the original Account 
Conspiraiors ; and, as a scarce tract, relative to a rery extraordinar 


Plot, we hurg 
of the Trial of the 


affair, we have m 
some extracts, which at this distance of time cannot fail to be read z pir . 
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TITLE-PAGE, 

_s and perfect Relation of 
the whole Proceedings against 

the late most barbarous Traitors, 

Garnet a Iesuite, and his Confederats. 

qimprinted at London by Robert 

Barker, printer to the Kings most 

excellent Maiestie. 1606. 





COURT AND CULPRITS. 

GA Relation of the former Arraignment 
on Munday the 27. of Ianuary Anno 
1605, in Westminster Hall; before the 
Ll. Commissioners there, 

The Earle of Nottingham, 

The Earle of Suffolke. 

The Earle of Worcester. 

The Earle of Deuonshire. 

The Earle of Northampton. 

The Earle of Salisbury. 

The L. chiefe Iustice of England. 

The L. chiefe Baron of the Ex- 
chequer. 

Sir Peter Warburton, knight, one 
of the lustices of the Court of Common 
Plees. 

Vpon one Inditement for treasons 


done in the county of Middlesex were 
arraigned these, viz.— 


Robert V Vinter, esquier. 
Thomas VVinter, gentleman. 
Guy Fawks, gentleman. 
Tohn Grant, esquier. 
Ambr. Rookwood, esquier. 
- Robert Keyes, gentleman. 
- Thomas Bates. 

Vpon an other inditement, for trea- 
son done in the countie of Northamp- 


ton, Was arraizned—Sir Eue ig 
by, knight. . ne 


WORN = 


- 


aoe OF SERJEANT PHILIPS, 
{ ry - a specimen of the logical subtlety 
ie umes, and resembles a school- 


ith much interest} 


boy’s exercise more than a business-like 

display of forensic eloquence.] 

Sir Edward Philips, knight, his Maics. 
ties Sergeant at Law, opened th 
inditement to this effect as followeth. 
The matter that is now to be offere 

to you, my LI. the Commissioners, aid 
to the triall of you the knights and 
gent. of the iury, is matter of treason; 
but of such horror, and monstrous na 
ture, that before now— 

The tongue of man neuer delivered, 

The eare of man neuer heard, 

The heart of man neuer conceited, 

Nor the malice of hellish or earthly 
deuill euer practised. 

For, if it be abhominable to murder 
the least ; 

If to touch God’s anointed bee to 
oppose themselues against God; 

If (by blood) to subuert princes, 
states, and kingdomes, be hatefall to 
God and man, as all trae Christian 

ust acknowledge; 

ip Then, how nent more then too, t00 

monsirous shall all Christian wag 

iudge the horror of this treaso, 
murder and subuert 

Such a king, 

Such a queene, 

Such a prince, 

Such a progenie, 

Such a state, a 

Such a gouernm 

So pa and absolute; 

That — po meena 

The world admires; _. j 

All true English hearts honour ® 
reuerence; ay 

The Pope and his disciples one! 
enuies, and malignes. Iy 
UThe proceeding wherem Pi 

be diuided into three ve 

1, First, matter of declarai™) *«.. 
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ly 











1623.) 
9, Secondly, matter of aggrauation. 
3. Thirdly, matter of probation. 

My selfe am limitted to deale onely 
with the matter of declaration, and 
that is conteined within the compasse 
of the indictment onely. 

For the other two, I am to leaue to 
him to whose place it belongeth. 
eThe substance of whieh Declaration 
 eonsisteth in foure Parts. 

|. First, in the persons and qualities 
of the conspirators. 

9. Secondly, in the matter conspired. 

3, Thirdly, in the meane and manner 
ofthe proceeding and execution of the 


- conspiracie. 


4, And fourthly, of the end and pur- 
pose why it was SO conspired. 
¢As concerning the first, being the 
Persons. 
They were— 
Garnet, 
Gerrard, } Iesuits not then taken. 
Tesmond, 
Thomas Winter, 
Guy Fawkes, 
Robert Keyes, 
Thomas Bates, At the 
Euerard Digby, barre. 
Ambrose Rookewood, 
John Graunt, 


Robert Winter, 

Robert Catesby, 

Thomas Percy, Slaine in 
ohn VVright, rebellion 


Christopher VVright, 

Francis Tresham, lately dead. 
All grounded Romanists, and corrupt- 
ed schollers of so irreligious and 


_ traiterous a schoole. 3 
| {4s concerning the second, which is the 


_matter Conspired, it was, 
1. First, to depriue the king .of his 
crowne. 
2. Secondly, to murder the king, the 

(ueene, and the prince. 

3. Thirdly, to stirre rebellion and 

‘edition in the kingdome. 

, 4. Fourthly, to bring a miserable 

‘suction amongst the subjects. 
be Fiftly, to change, alter, and sub- 

uert the religion here established. 

; 6. Sixtly, to ruinate the state of the 

*mmon wealth, and to bring in stran- 

ects to inuade it. 

“8 concerning the third, which is the 
meaneand maner how te compasse and 
etecute the same, 

hey did all conclude— - 

ale ‘ann that the king and his peo- 

oe apists excepted) were here- 


*: Secondly, that they were all 
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cursed, and excommunicated by the 
Pope. 

3. Thirdly, that no heretique could 
be king. 

4. Fourthly, that it was lawfull and 
meritorious to kill and destroy the 
king, and all the said heretiques. 
(Zhe meane to effect it, they concluded 

to be, that~ 

1. The king, the queene, the prince, 
the lords spirituall and temporall, the 
knights & burgesses of the Parliament 
should be blowen vp with powder. 

2. That the whole royall issue male 
should be destroyed. 

3. That they would take into their 
custodie Elizabeth and Mary, the 
king’s daughters, and proclaime the 
Lady Elizabeth queene. 

4. That they should faine a procla- 
mation in the name of Elizabeth, in 
which no mention should be made of 
alteration of religion, nor that they 
were parties to the treason, vntill they 
had raised power to performe the 
same, and then to proclaime, all 
grieuances in the kingdome should be 
reformed. 

That they also tooke scuerall oathes, 
and receiued the sacrament, first for 
secresie, secondly for prosecution, ex- 
cept they were discharged thereof by 
three of them. 

That after the destruction of the 
king, the queene, the prince, the 
royall issue male, the lords spirituall 
and temporal, the knights and bur- 
gesses; they should notifie the same to 
forraine states, and thereupon Sir 
Edmund Baynan, an attainted person 
of treason, and stiling himselfe prime 
of the damned crew, should be sent and 
make the same knowen to the Pope, 
and craue his aide: an embassadour fit 
both for the message and persons, to 
‘be sent betwixt the Pope and the 
deuill. 

That the Parliament being proroged 
till the 7. of February, they in Decem- 
ber made a mine vnder the house of 
Parliament, purposing to place their 
powder there: but the Parliament be- 
ing then further adiourned till the 
third of October, they in Lent follow- 
ing hired the paneer placed therein 

. barrels of powder. 
—* they Sean to them Robert 
Winter, Graunt, and Rookwood, 
giuing them the oathes and sacrament 
as aforesaid, as to prouide munition. 

20. Lulij they layd in more ten bar- 

rels of powder, laying vpon them diuers 


‘ of tim- 
great barres of yron, & peeces con 
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ber, and great massie stones, and co- 
uered the same with fagots, &c. 

20. Septembr. they laid in more 4. 
hogsheads of powder, with other stones 
and barres of yron thereupon. 

4. Nouembris(the Parliament being 
proroged to the 5.) at eleuen a clocke 
at night, Fawkes had prepared (by 
the procurement of the rest) touch- 
wood and match, to giue fire to the 
powder the next day. 

That the treason being miraculously 
discouered, they put themselues, and 
procured others to enter into, open 
rebellion; and gaue out most vntruely, 
it was for that the Papists throats were 
to be cut. 





EXTRACTS FROM THE SPEECH OF SIR 
EDWARD COKE, ATTORNEY-GENERAL, 
‘Fhe obseruations to be considered 

in this powder treason are briefly 

thus— 

1. If the cellar had not beene hired, 
the myneworke could hardly or no@at 
all haue beene discouered; for the 
mine was neither found nor suspected 
vntill the daunger was past, and the 
capitall offenders apprehended, and 
by themselues vpon examination con- 
fessed. 

2. How the king was diuinely illu- 
minated by Almighty God, the only 
ruler of princes, like an angell of God 
to direct and point as it were to the 
very place, to cause a search to be 
made there, out of those darke wordes 
of the Ietter concerning a terrible 
blow. 

3. Obserue a miraculous accident 
which befell in Stephen Littletons 
house called Holbach, in Staffordshire, 
after they had been two daies in open 
rebellion, immediately before the ap- 
prehension of these traitors: for some 
of them standing by the fire side, and 
hauing set 2.1. and di. of powder to 
drie in a platter before the fire, and 
vnderset the said platter with a great 
linnen bagge ful of other powder, con- 
teyning some fifteene or sixteene 
poundes ; it so fell out, that one com- 
ming to put more wood into the fire, 
and casting it on, there flue a coale 
into the platter, by reason whereof the 
powder taking fire and blowing vp, 
scorched those who were neerest, as 
Catesby, Graunt, and Rookewood, 
blew vp the roole of the house, and 
the linen bagge which was sette vnder 
the platter, being therwith sudenly 

carried out through the breach, fell 
downe in the court yard whole and 


J 
vnfired, which, if it had took oe 
roome, would haue slaine “nen 
there, so that the | 


Hat they neuer shou 
come to this triall, and Ler iti 


est, quam necis artifices a 

4. Note that nie eatin Goer 
uention of a fryar, one of that Ronis 
rable, as printing was of a sovidier 

5. Obserue the Sending of Bainhs 

i] 
one of the damned crew, to the bic 
a a of — to giue signification 

us blow, and to craue his direct 
and aide. direetin 

_6. That for all their stirring ani 
rising in open rebellion, and notwith. 
standing the false rumours ginen oy 
by them, that the throats of all Cath. 
liques should be cut; such is his 
maiesties blessed gouernment, and the 
loyaltie of his subiects, as they got not 
any one man to take their parts beside 
their owne company. 

7. Obserue, the shiriffe, the ordinary 
minister of iustice, according to the 
dutie of bis office, with such powers 
he on a sodaine by law collected, sup- 
pressed them. 

8. That God suffered their intended 
mischiefe to come so neere the period, 
as not to be discouered, but within few 
houres before it should haue been 
executed. 

9. That it was in the entring of the 
sunne into the tropique of Capricome, 
when they began their myne, noting 
that by myning they should descent, 
and by hanging ascend. 

10. ‘That there neuer was any Pro- 
testant minister in any treason ani 
murder as yet attempted within this 
realme. 

I am now come to tlie a 
which I proposed in the beginning © 
this discourse, and that 1s — 
certaine comparisons of this powes ; 
treason of the Iesuites, with — 
Raleigh, and the other of the Pal 
Watson and Clarke. 1. They be Ci. 
one end, and that was the nor 
tholike cause. 2. The same rs 
by Popish and discontented Pi sil 
priests and laymen. 3. They i : 
at hazard, the priests were at at 
Raleigh at the maine, but tek 
all, as purposing to destroy al the who 
royall issue, and withall beat 
estate. 4. They were all ali sen , 
by the same othe and sacral aad 
The same proclamations bat shed fit 
ed (after the fact,) to be re 
reformation of abuses.” 
army prouided for inuading», 
Milford hauen, or 10 Kent. salle 
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sions of crownes promised. 
eing of poo get of the 

f Raleigh and these men, 
are geo when the Constable of 
Spaine vvas comming hither, and Ra- 
leigh said there could be no suspition 
of invasion, seeing that the Constable 
of Spaine vvas then expected for a 
reatie of peace, and the nauie might 
bee brought to the Groine, vnder pre- 
tence of the seruice inthe Low Coun- 
tryes. And Raleigh further said, that 
many more vvere hanged for vvordes 
than for deeds. And before Raleighs 
treason was discouered, it vvas report- 
ed in Spaine, that Don Raleigh and 
Don Cobham should cut the King of 
Englands throate. I say not that we 
haue any proofes that these of the 
powder plot were acquainted with 
Raleigh, or Raleigh with them ; but, as 
before was spoken of the Lesuits and 
priests, so they all were ioyned in the 
endes, like Sampsons foxes in the 
tayles, howsoeur seuered in their 
heads. 

VERDICT AND SENTENCE. 

After the reading of their seucrall 
examinations, confessions, and volun- 
tarie declarations, as well of them- 
selues as of some of their dead confe- 
derates, they were all by the verdict 
of the iury found guilty of the treasons 
conteined in their indictment; and 
then, being seuerally asked, what they 
could say, wherefore iudgement of 
death should not be pronounced 
against them: there was not one of 
these (except Rookewood,) who would 
make any continued speech either in 
defence or extenuation of the fact. 
Thomas Winter onely desired that he 
might he hanged both for his brother 
and himselfe. Guy Fawkes being 
asked why hee pleaded not guiltie, 
hauing nothing to” say for his excuse, 
answered that he had so done in re- 
spect of certain conferences mention- 
ed in the indictment, which he said 
that hee knew not of: which were an- 
swered to haue beene sect downe ac- 
cording to course of law, as necessarily 
Presupposed before the resolution of 
such a designe. Keyes said that his 
estate and fortunes were desperate, 
rep good now as an other time, and 

a rather then for an other. 
ie craued mercie. Robert Winter 
— | Tohn Grant was 2 good while 
as tt. after submissely said, hee 

= le of a conspiracie intended, 

neuer effected. But Ambrose 
okewood first excused his deniall 
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of the indictment, for that he had ra- 
ther loose his life then giue it. Then 
did hee acknowledge his offence to be 
so hainous, that hee iustly deserued 
the indignation of the king, and of the 
lords, and the hatred of the whole 
common wealth; yet could he not de- 
spaire of mercie at the hands of a 
prince, so abounding in grace and 
mercie. And the rather, because his 
offence, though it were incapable of 
any excuse, yet not altogether inca- 
pable of some extenuation, in that he 
had beene neither author nor actor, 
but onely perswaded and drawen in 
by Catesby, whome hee loued aboue 
any worldly man; and that he had 
concealed it not for any malice to the 
person of the king or to the state, or 
for any ambitious respect of his owne ; 
but onely drawen with the tender re- 
spect, and the faithful and deare aflec- 
tion he bare to M. Catesby his friend, 
whome he estcemed more dearer then 
any thing else in the world. 

‘Then was related how that, on the 
Friday immediately before this ar- 
raignment, Robert Winter hauing 
found opportunitie to haue conference 
with Fawikes in the Towre, in regard 
of the necrenesse of their lodgings, 
should say to Fawlkes, as Robert 
Winter and Fawlkes confessed, that 
hee and Catesby had sonnes, and that 
boyes would bee men, and that he 
hoped they would reuenge the cause: 
nay, that God would raise vp children 
to Abraham out of stones. Also, that 
they vvcre sorie, that no body did set 
forth a defence or apologie of their ac- 
tion; but yet they vvould maintaine 
the cause at their deaths. 

Here also vvas reported Robert 
Winters dreame, vvhich hee had be- 
fore the blasting vvith povvder in 

- Littletons house, aad vvhich hee him- 
selfe confessed and first notified,* viz. 
that hee thought hee savv steeples 
stand avvrie, and vvithin those churches 
siraunge and ynkyovven faces. And 
after, vvhen the foresaid blast had oe 

ay 





* This paragraph about the drcam is 
akin to Sir Edward Coke's observations 
about the tropic of Capricorn, and apper- 
tains to the then prevailing belief in witch- 
cruft, attractions and repufsions of matter, 
astrolugy, magic, §c. on which were founded 
most of the plays of Shakspeare, the rea- 
sonings of Bacon, and the vaunted philo- 
sophy of Newton. Some parts of this fa- 
mily of saperstitions have -been destroyed ; 


but others still flourish in ae 
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day follovving scorched diuers of the 
confederates, and much disfigured the 
faces and countenances of Grant, 
Rookewood, and others: then did 
Winter call to minde his dreame, and 
te his remembrance thought, that the 
faces of his associates so scorched re- 
sembled those wvhich hce had seene in 
his dreame. 

According to the sentence, on 
Thursday following execution was 
done vpon Sir Euerard Digby, Robert 
Winter, ITohn Graunt, and Thomas 
Bates, at the west end of Paules 
Church ; and, on the Friday following, 
vpon Thomas Winter, Ambrose Rooke- 
wood, Robert Keyes, and Guy Fawkes, 
within the olde Palace-yard at West- 
minster, not farre from the Parliament 
House. 





EXTRACTS FROM COKE’S SPEECH ON 
THE TRIAL OF GARNET. 

Beeause I am to deale with the 
superiour of the Iesuites, I will onely 
touch such treasons as haue bin plotted 
& wrought by the Iesuites, of whom 
this man was superiour, and _ those 
treasons also sithens this Garnet his 
comming into England, whereof hee 
may truely say, Et quoram pars magna 


fut. 


The comming of this Garnet into 
England, (which very act was a trea- 
son,) was about 20. yeeres past, viz. in 
Tuly 1586. in the xxviij. yeere of the 
raigne of the late queene of famous 
and blessed memorie; whereas the 
yere before, namely, the 27. yere of 
Eliz. there was a statute made, where- 
by it was treason for anie who was 
made a Romish priest by anie autho- 
ritie from the sce of Rome, sithens the 
first yere of her raigne, to come into 
her dominions. 

Nay, the bringing in of a bull by a 
subiect of this realme against another, 
in the time of Edw. the First, was 
adiudged a treason. 

In the 28. yeere-of Queene Eliza- 
beth, being the yeere of our Lord 86. 





splendor in our universities and societies 
called learned; and they seem to possess 
a tenacity of life, which sets at defiance 
the best energies of truth and reason. 
Bacon used to faint away during an eclipse 
of the sun; and Newton laboured hard to 
discover the Philosopher’s stone, and ex- 
pound the Book of Revelation ! Yet such 
minds have been considered competent to 
bequeath a legacy of veritable philosophy 


to all posterity!” It was ing : 
y: as i 'y 
manhood. ufancy teaching 
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(Jian 
in Iune, came Garnet ! 
breaking through the wal tt 
being in trueth Totus eon 
proditione. And this was attare te 
when the great armado of tee, 
which the Pope blessed and ch Pane 
by the name of the isniineilie Oe 
was, by the instigation of that hish 
priest of Rome, preparing and Collect 
ing together of many parcels out ¢ 
diuers parts, where they could be 
bought, or hired, or borrowed, ang 
therefore may be called a compounie 
nauie, hauing in it 158 great shipg 
The purueyors, and foreranners of tig 
nauie and inuasion, were the Iesuites 
and Garnet among them being ‘ 
traitor, euen in his very entrance gnj 
footing in the land. But the queene, 
with her owne ships and her ow, 
subiects, did beate this armado, Go| 
himself (whose cause, indeede, it was) 
fighting for vs against them, by fir, 
and seas, and windes, and rockes, an 
tempests, scattering all, and destroy. 
ing most of them. For offenso Cra. 
tore, offenditur omnis Credtura, the 
Creator being offended, every crea. 
ture is readily armed to reuenge his 
quarrell, in which respect hee is called 
the Lord of hostes. So that of 1%. 
scarse 40. of their ships returned to 
their bar of their owne hauen, and, xs 
it is reported, most of them also p- 
rished. ; 

Sithence the Lesuites set foote in 
this land, there neuer passed. foure 
yeeres without a most pestilent and 
pernicious treason, tending to the sub- 
uersion of the whole state. After that 
hostile inuasion in 88. the Tesuites fell 
againe to secret and treasonable pri 
tices: for then, in the yeare 92, came 
Patricke Cullen, who was incited by 
Sir VVilliam Stanly, Hugh Over 
Iaques Fraunces, and Holt the on 
and resolued by the said Holt to kill . 
queene, to which purpose he rece 
absolution, and then the Sacramen 
at the hands of the said Iesuite, of 
ther with this ghostly counsel, tha : 
was both lawfull and moritariew 
kill her. Nay, said Taques, that tt 
laundresse sonne, (who was Cale 
nuall practiser both with this ' - 
and others, to destroy her cable 
the state of England is and w) Figabeth 
setled, that vnlesse Mistris reer 
be suddenly taken away, all eusi 
in hell will ret to pr 
against it, or shake it. 

“As for King Lames we ee 
Pope aimed) he hath inde ping 
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- muitatem, and Antiquetatem Regalis 

unis, propinquitie and antiquitie 

of blood royall, for his iust claime & 
title to this crowne both before and 
since the Conquest. To insist vpon 
the declaration and deduction of this 
int, and passe along through the 

vries & course of SO many ages and 


S centuries, as it would be ouer long 


for this place ; so further I might here- 
in seeme as it were to guild gold: 
onely, ina word, his Maiestie is lineal- 
lydescended from Margaret the Saint, 
daughter of Edward, sonne of King 
Edmund, grandchild of great Edgar, 
the Britaiae monarch ; which Marga- 
ret, sole heire of the English Saxon 
king, was married to Malcolm king of 
Scotland, who by her had issue Dauid 
the Holy, their king, from whom that 
race royall at this day is deduced, & 
Maud the Good, wife of the first and 
learned Henry K. of England, from 
whom his Maiestie directly and li- 
neally proceedeth, and of whome a 
poet of that time wrote : 

Nec decor cffecit fragilé, non sceptra 

superba, 

Sola potens humilis, sola pudica decens. 
And lastly, bis Maiestie cometh of 
largaret, a'so the eldest daughter of 
Henry the 7. who was descended of 
that famous vnion of those two faire 
roses, the white and the redde, Yorke 
and Lancaster, the effecting of which 
vnion cost the effusion of much Eng- 
lish blood, ouer and besides fourscore 
or thereabouts of the blood royall. 

* * * ~ x * 


Catesby comming to Garnet, pro- 
poundeth vnto him the case, and ask- 
eth whether, for the good and promo- 
lion of the Catholique cause against 
heretiyues, (the necessitie of time and 


occasion so requiring,) it be_lawfull _ 


or not, amongst many nocents, to de- 
Stroy & take away some innocents 
also. To this question Garnet adui- 
sedly and resoluedly answered, that 
the aduamtage were greater to the 
Vatholique part, by taking away some 
occas together with many nocents, 
then doubtles it should be lawful to kill 
romans them all: and to this purpose 
oan leaged a cOparison of a towne or 
— Which was possessed by an ene- 
the? lat the time of taking thereof 
or happen to be some few friends 
the for the place, they must vndergoe 
mt ‘tune of the warres in the generall 
~ common destruction of the ene- 
7 And this resolution of Garnet, 
ONTHLY Mac, No. 382, 
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the superior of the Iesuits, was the 
strongest, and the onely bond, wherby 
Catesby afterwards kept and retained 
all the traitors in that so abominable 
and detestable a confederacie. Forin 
March following, Catsby, Thomas 
VVinter, & others, resolue vpon the 
powder-plot, and Faux, as being a 
man vnknowen, and withall a despe- 
rate person and a souldier, was re- 
solued vpon as fit for the executing 
thereof; for which purpose hee was in 
Aprill following by Thomas VVinter 
sought and fetched out of Flanders, 
into England. In May, in the second 
yeere of his maiestie, Catesby, Percy, 
lohn Wright, Tho. Winter, and Fawkes, 
meete, and hauing vpon the holy euan- 
gelists taken an oath of secrecy and 
constancie to this effect—* You shall 
sweare by the blessed Trinitie, and by 
the Sacrament you now purpose to 
recelue, neuer to disclose, directly or 
indirectly, by word or circumstance, the 
matter that shall be proposed to you to 
keepe secret, nor desist from the exe- 
cution thereof, vntill the rest shall giue 
you leaue.” 

They were all confessed, had abso- 
lution, and received thereupon the 
Sacrament, by the hands of Gerrard 
the Iesuite then present. In Lune fol- 
lowing Catesby and Greenewell the 
Iesuite conferre about the powder- 
treason. And at Midsummer, Catesby 
hauing speach with Garnet of the 
powder-treason, they said that it was 
so secret, as that it must preuaile, be- 
fore it could be discouered. 

‘The principall person offending here 
at the barre is, as you haue heard, a 
man of many names, Garnet, Wallye, 
Darcy, Roberts, Farmer, Phillips ; and 
surely I haue not commonly knowen 
or obserued a true man that, hath had 
so many false appellations. He is by 
conntrey an Englishman, by birth a 
gentleman, by education a scholler, 
afterwards a corrector of the common 
law print, with M. Tottle the printer, 
and now is to be corrected by the law. 
He hath many gifts and endowments 
of nature ; by art learned, a good lin- 
guist, and by profession a Icsuite, and 
a superior, as in deed hee is superior 
to all bis predecessors in deuilish trea- 
son, a doctor of Iesuites, that is, a doc- 
tor of fiue Dd. as dissimulation, depo- 
sing of princes, disposing of king- 
domes, daunting and deterring of 
subiects, and destruction. _ 

This city of London, that is famous 
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for her riches, more famous for her 
people, (having aboue fiue hundred 
thousand soules within her and her 
liberties,) most famous for her fidelitie, 
and more then most famous of all the 
cities in the world for her true religion 
& seruice of God. Holde vp thy 
head (noble eitie} and aduance thy 
selfe, for that neuer was thy brow blot- 
ted with the least taint or touch, or 
suspicion of disloyaltie: thou mayest 
truely say with the prophet Dauid, 
‘«T will take no wicked thing in hand, 
I hate the sinne of vnfaithfulnesse, 
there shall no such cleaue vnto me:” 
therefore for thy fidelitie thou art ho- 
noured with the title of the Kings 
Chamber, as an inward place of his 
greatest safetie. And, for thy comfort 
and ‘ioy this day, hath Britaines great 
king honoured thee with the proceed- 
ing vpon this great and honourable 
commission, after the heagie and dole- 
full rumours this other day, when it 
was certainly knowen that King lames 
was in safety, well did the fidelitie of 
this citic appeare, (whereof I was an 
eye-witnesse,) Va voce cunclamauerunt 
omnes, salua Londinum, salua patria, 
salua religio, Iacobus Rex noster saluus ; 
Our citie, our countrey, our religion, 
is safe, for our King Tames is im 
safetie. 





EXTRACTS FROM THE EARL OF 
NORTHAMPTON’S SPEECH. 


[The following commences his exordium.] 

Though some of Platoes followers, 
and those not of the meanest ranke, 
haue rather apprehended in conceyte, 
then demonstrated hy streight lines, 
that nothing is which hath not bene 
before; if it were possible to take 
right obseruations out of true records, 
and that all counsels and attempts, as’ 
well as configurations and aspects, re- 
turne as it were ex post-liminio, by 
reuolution to the poynt from wherce 
they first began; yet, if my Epheme- 
rides fayle me not in setting vp the 
figure of this late intended plot, I may 
confidently pronounce with a graune 
senator, Repertum esse hodierno die 
facinus, quod nee poeta fingere, nec his- 
trio sonare, nec mimus imilari poterit ; 
so desperatly malicious, and so yn- 
kindly and vnseasonably fruitful, is 
our age in producing monsters, when 
the foree and heate of charitie de- 
eayes, and so violent are the damned 
spirits of Satans blacke guard now 
before the winding vp of the last bot- 
tome of terrestriall affayres, in spin- 


(Jones, 
ning finer threeds of practise and con- 
spiracie vnder the maske of piety & 
zeale, which the spirit of truth termeth 
most significantly, Spiritualis nequjtj 
in ceelestibus.* er 
[His observations ou the eternal wick. 
edness of priests are worthy of notice at 


the epoch of the contest in Spain, exei 
by the same fraternity.] pam, excited 


By the course and recourse of times 
and accidents, wise men obserue, that 
very seldome hath any mischieuous 
attempt bene vndertaken for disturb. 
ance of a state, without the counsel} 
and assistance of a priest, in the first, 
in the middle, or last acte of the trage- 
die; and that all along with such a 
chorus of confederates to entertaine 
the stage, while the liues and fortunes 
of great princes being set vpon the 
tenterhookes, haue put all in hazard. 
For while Moyses stoode in conference 
with God vpon the Mount, his brother 
Aaron, impatient (as for the most part 
churchmen are in their desircs,) of 
pauses or delayes, fell instantly to 
mould and worship the golden calfe, 
to their commaunders vexation and 
Gods dishonour. Abiathar was con- 
demned for complotting with the Suna- 
mite, and Ioab lieutenant: generall 
against his soueraigne. With what 
distemper and disorder some priestes 
haue rocked the cradle of the churches 
infancie in raysing heresies (the seeds 
of factions) onely to that ende, noman 
can be ignorant, that hath ren ouer 
the churches histories. 

Odo bishop of Bayon was imprison- 
ed by his brother, the first William, as 
a stirrer of sedition, and after con- 
spired with Robert carle of Mortaigne, 
to depose his sonne, against whom also 
Geffrey bishop of Constance fortified 
in actuall rebellion the castle of Bris- 
toll. ‘The captiuitie of the lion-heart- 
ed Richard, champion of the Holy 
Warres, was by the practise of Saua- 
ricus bishop of Bathe. Geruas the 
great preacher entred with Lewis the 
French kings sonne, purposing to root 
vp the race of our kings, and to plant 
himselfe and his progenie. Of the re- 
bellious armie that vsurped against 
Henry 3. the title of Exercitum Det 
(although by the Popes legate, reputalt 
sunt filij Belial) Cleriei fautores erant, 
sayth the monke of Chester. For con 
spiracy against the first Edward, was 
the Archb. of Cant. exiled the king- 
dom. And before that Isabel, the wife 
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* See former Note. of 
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of the second, durst vndertake the plot 
of deposing her husband by a damna- 
ble deuice, for the raysing of her 
sonne, she sent in a packe of preachers 
wysoned with preiudice against the 
present state, to prepare the peoples 
mindes by false suggestions, to the 
change which was intended to follow. 
And Adam de Orleton bishop of Here- 
ford, that was the first deuiser, conti- 
nued the chiefest feeder of that dissen- 
tion betweene the husband and the 
wife, taking occasion, in a sermon 
preached at Oxford, in the presence 
of the queene, and all the rebels, ypon 
that text of the Scripture, Caput meum 
doleo, to expresse by deprauation of 
his lawfull soueraigne, how many mis- 
chiels grew to the common wealth by 
a corrupted head that gouerned them, 
lor ayding the enemies of. Edw. 3. 
was the Bish. of Hertford arraigned. 
And the chaplaine of Wat Tyler, that 
aduised his chicftaine (as you M. Gar- 
net did your followers) to destroy all 
the clergie & nobilitie, was Ball, a 
masse priest. With Giousters Duke 
against his soueraigne Richard, was 
(swold bishop of Gallaway the chiefe 
complotter. Priests and friers they 
were that suborned a false Richard 
against the fourth Henry, whereof 
eight, being minors, were hanged at 
Tiborne. And Maudelen himselfe, that 
tooke vpon himr the habit and person 
of the king, was a priest also to keepe 
them companie. Scroope the arch- 
bishop of Yorke, for comploiting a 
conspiracie with the Earle of Nor- 
thumberland against the same king, 
lost his head for his labour. Beuerley, 
an anoynted priest, not to be behinde 
some other of his fellowes in these 
seditious attempts, conspired against 
the fift Henrie, with the Lurd Cobham 
sir lohn Oldcastle.— — 

I haue seene the copie of a learned 
and wise letter, written by Bishop 
Chicheley, a prelate of your owne, 
chancellour to that king, grauely adui- 
sing him to beware of admitting a le- 
gate resident in the realme, in respect 
of the sharpe effects by stirres that 
haue been raysed in former times by 
persons of that habit, poynting, as it 
were, to Henry Beauford, who after- 
ward was both author and actor of 
more mischiefe then almost could be 
expected or feared. 

_ They were priestes and friers that, 
in the first of Edward.the Fourth coa- 
spired with Iasper earle of Pembroke, 
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and were afterward attainted and 
executed by Acte of Parliament. 

Doctor Shaw was a pricst, whom 
Riehard the Third made the trumpet 
at Paules Crosse of his wrongfull 
claime, against the rightfull possession 
of his innocent nephewes. 

That impostor that suborned Lam- 
bart, to take vpon him the person, and 
vsurpe the right, of the Duke of 
Yorke, against the blessed vnion of 
the two roses, was a priest in Ireland. 
Wherein I note, that as a priest would 
then haue forestaliced, so now two 
priests, Greenwell and Garnet, would 
have cut off, the vnion. Hee was a 
monke of Henton that intised the 
Duke of Buckingham, by seducing 
hopes, to the ruine of as great a house 
as any subiect in Kurope (bearing not 
the surname of a king) can demon- 
strate: whereof both I receiue a 
wound, and all that descend of him. 

I speake not of those Popes that, 
exercising more the sword of Paul 
with passion then the keyes of Pcter 
with instruction, haue bene kin«dlers 
of great broyles. Nor of the three 
powerfull cardinalles, Yorke, Laor- 
raine, and Arras, in our age, that da- 
ring their times were not much an- 
swerable for sluth or idlenesse, what- 
soeuer they are otherwise for time ill 
imployed, being persons of great spirit 
and too great actiuitie. Nor of those 
churchmen that, by their doctrine in 
the pulpit, and subscription of hands 
to trayterous decrees, embased the 
two daughters of King Henry the 
Light, both before and after the death 
of King Edward the Sixt, for satisfae- 
tion to the pride and ambition of an 
aspiring humour. 

I passe ouer the brainsicke opposi- 
tion of Knox and Goodman, against 
the two renowmed Maries, both 
Queenes of Scotland, regent and in- 
heretrice in our dayes ; nor of the fierie 
triplicitie of Ballard, Clarke, and Wat- 
son, of which number, the first prac- 
tised the slaughter of the queene 
deceased; the other two of the king 
our soueraigne. I rip not vp the com- 
plots of Sergius the monke, to bring 
the Turke into the empire of the East; 
nor of those false prophets that esta- 
blished the race of Xarif, in Barbarie. 
My only drift and purpose is, to com- 
pare former practises with the late 
attempt, (though farre exceeding and 
surmounting all that went before,) to 
make true subicets sce fur the = 
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triall and examination of spirits, that, 
as well some priests in Christendome, 
as those Salij that were chaplaines to 
Mars at Rome in the reigne of idola- 
try, tooke delight by fits in tossing 
firebrands from campe to campe, for 
the inflammation of euil affections and 
worse practises. 





EXECUTION OF GARNET. 

QA True Relation of all such things as 
passed at the Execution of M. Garnet, 
the third of May, Anno 1606. 

On the third day of May, Garnet, 
according to his iudgement, was exe- 
cuted vpon a scaffold set vp for that 
purpose at the west end of Paules 
Church. At his arise vp the scaffold, 
he stood much amazed (feare and 
guiltinesse appearing in his face). ‘The 
Deanes of Paules and Winchester be- 
ing present, very grauely and Chris- 
tianly exhorted him to a true and liuely 
faith to God-ward, a free and plaine 
acknowledgement to the world of his 
offence, and, if any further treason lay 
in his knowledge, to vnburthen his 
conscience, and shew a sorrow and 
detestation of it. But Garnet, impa- 
tient of perswasions, and ill pleased to 
be exhorted by them, desired them 
not to trouble him ; hee came prepared, 
and was resolued. Then the Recorder 
of London (who was by his Maiestie 
appointed to be there,) asked Garnet 
if he had any thing to say vnto the 
people before he died; it was no time 
to dissemble, and now his treasons 
were too manifest to bee dissembled : 
therefore, if he would, the world 
should witnesse what at last he cen- 
sured of himselfe, and of his fact; it 
should be free to bim to speake what 
he listed. But Garnet, vnwilling to 
take the offer, said, his voyce was low, 
his. strength gone, the people could not 
heare him, though he spake to them; 
but to those about him on the scaffold 
he said, the intention was wicked, and 
the fact would haue bene cruell, and 
from hissoule he should haue abhorred 
it, had it effected. But, he said, he 
onely had a generall knowledge of it 
by M. Catesby, which, in that he dis. 
cl sed not, nor vsed meanes to preuent 
it, herein he had offended; what he 
knew in particulars was in confession, 
as hee said. But the Recorder wished 
him to be remembred, that the Kings 
Maiestie had, vnder his hand-writine 
these foure points amongst others. . 

1. That Greenway told him of this, 
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not as a fault, but as a thin i 

had intelligence of, and told it hin ‘ 
: y 

way of consultation. 

2. That Catesby and Greenwa 
came together to him to bee resolued 

3. That M. Tesmond and he had 
conference of the particulars of the 
powder-treason in Essex long after. 

4. Greenway had asked him who 
should be the Protectour? but Garnet 
said, that was to be referred till the 
blow was past. 

These proue your priuitie besides 
confession, and these are extant vnder 
your hand. Garnet answered, what- 
soeuer was vniler his hand was true. 
And for that he disclosed not to his 
Maiestie the things he knew, he con- 
fessed himselfe iustly condemned; and 
for this did aske forgiuenesse of his 
Maiestie. Hereupon the Recorder 
led him to the scaffold, to make his 
confession publique. 

Then Garnet said, Good countrey- 
men, I am come hither, this blessed 
day of the inuention of the Holy 
Crosse, to end all my crosses in this 
life: the cause of my suffering is not 
vnknowen to you; 1 confesse I haue 
offended the king, and am sory for it, 
so farre as I was guiltie, which was in 
concealing it, and for that I aske par- 
don of his Maiestie; the treason in- 
tended against the king and state was 
bloody, my selfe should haue detested 
it had it taken effect: and I am hear- 
tily sorry that any Catholickes euer 
had so cruell a designe. Then, turn- 
ing himselfe from the people to them 
about him, he made an apologie for 
Mistresse Anne Vaux, saying, there 18 
such an honourable gentlewoman, who 
hath bene much wronged in report; 
for it is suspected and said, that I 
should be married to her, or worse. 
Bat I protest the contrary: she Is 4 
Virtuous gentlewoman, and for me a 
perfect pure virgin. For the Popes 
breues, Sir Edmond Baynams goig 
ouer seas, and the matter of the pow- 
der-treason, he referred himselfe to his 
arraignment, and his confessions ; for 
whatsoeuer is vnder my hand in aby of 
my confessions, said he, is true. 

Then, addressing himselfe to exect- 
tion, he kneeled at the ladder foote, 
and asked if he might haue time to 
pray, and how long. It was answe 
he should limit himselfe ; none she 
interrupt him. It appeared he cou . 
not constantly or deuontly pray; fear 
of death, or hope of pardon, euen t 
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so distracted him: for oftinthose prayers 
he would breake off, turne and looke 
about him, and answere to what he 
ouer-heard, while he seemed to be 
praying. When he stood vp, the Re- 
corder, finding in his behauiour, as it 
were, an expectation of a pardon, 
wished him not to deceiue himselfe, 
nor beguile his owne soule, he was 
come to die, and must die; requiring 
him not to equiuocate with his last 
breath, if he knew any thing that might 
bee danger to the king or state, he 
should now viter it. Garnet sayd, it 
is no time now to equiunocate; how it 
was lawfull, and when, he had shew- 
ed his minde elsewhere. But, sayth 
hee, I doe not now equiuocate, and 
more then I haue confessed I doe not 
know. At his ascending vp the lad- 
der, hee desired to haue warning be- 
fore he was turned off. But it was 
tolde him, he must looke for no other 
turne but death. Being vpon the gib- 
bot, he vsed these words, I commend 
me to all good Catholickes, and I pray 
God preserue his Maiestie, the queene, 
and all their posteritie, and my lords 
of the Priuie Counsell, to whom I 
remember my humble duetic, and I 
am sorie that I did dissemble with 
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them; but I did not thinke they bad 
had such proofe against me, till it was 
shewed mee; but when that was 
proued, I held it more honour for me 
at that time to confesse, then before 
to haue accused. And for my brother 
Greenway, I would the trueth were 
knowen; for the false reports that are, 
make him more faulty than he is. I 
should not haue charged him, but that 
I thought he had binsafe. 1 pray God 
the Catholicks may not fare the worse 
for my sake, and I exhort them all to 
take heede they enter not into any 
treasons, rebellions, or insurrections, 
against the king; and with this ended 
speaking, and fel to praying; and, 
crossing himself, said, In nomine Pa- 
tris § Filij § Spiritus sancti, and pray- 
ed Maria mater gratia, Maria mater 
miscricordia, T'n me a malo protege, & 
hora mortis suscipe. Then, Jn manus 
tuas Domine, commendo spiritum meum; 
then, Per crucis hoc signum (crossing 
himselfe,) fugrat procul omne malignum. 
Infige Crucem tuam in corde meo Do- 
mine. Let me alwayes remember the 
Crosse, and so returned againe to 
Maria mater gratia, and then was 
turned off, and hung till he was dead. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 


—_ 


SONNET, 
ON SEEING A BEAUTIFUL INFANT DEAD. 
By J. M. LACEY. 


CAN this be death? Can this be that fell pow’r 
Which robs the world of beauty and of bliss? 
It looks like slumber’s softest, calmest hour, 
; And may the infant never wake from this ? 
Alas! its lips are pale,—uo gentle breath f 
Escapes from them, like Sammer’s mildest sigh ; 
No throbbing pulse is there: it must be death! 
But who shall tell us what it is to die? 
All that we know of life is like a dream,— 
A dream that ends when death’s dark boar is giv’n; 
Bat death we know not; only that we deem,— 
In ho'y hope,—it leads the soul to Heav’n! 
Farewell, sweet babe! thou wert an angel here, 
Now thou’rt a seraph in a higher sphere. 


oe 
LAURA’s BIRTH-DAY ; 
By J. FITCH. 
Dost thou not, gentle shepherd, deem 
This morn the fairest of the year? 
Sheds not the sun a brighter beam, 
Or is it all a lover’s dream, 
To fancy dear? 
’Tis Lanra’s natal day! and I 
Around Aurora’s pearly car 
A thousand beauties can descry, 
Beyond the ken of cynic eye, 
Exalted far. 


Hast thon beheld her, gentle swain? 
Why then thou wilt not eed my song, 





But deem it impotent and vain; 
A loftier muse, a sweeter strain, 
To her belong. 


Art thou a stranger to the maid ? 
And lias she never bless’d thy view? 
Then summon fancy to thy aid ; 
For more than ever bard pourtray’d 
Is Laura’s due. 


And shall I sing her lily brow, 
Or note the roses on her cheek ? 
Or of her bosom’s heaving snow, 
Aud lips where brightest rabies glow, 
knraptir'd speak ? 


Ah no: if Laura see the line, 
It will her gentle eye offend ; 
For lo! at Virtue’s snowy shrine, 
Where syiphs unfading garlands twice, 
Does Lausa bend. 


She heeds not Beauty’s fragile powers, 
The vermeil cheek, the azure eye ; 
Which, when the cloud of sorrow lours, 
Like vernal snow or April flowers, 
Are seen ard die. 


The gems that glitter in the mind,— 
Unfading sweets,—are Laura's care ; 
Go, search her damask cheek, and find, 
Upon a coral couch reclin’d, 
Modesty there, 


And 
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438 Original Poetry. 
If pleasure deck my brow with 


And dost thou, gentle swain, admire 
A simple, wobtrusive, charm ; 
The friend of love and young desire, 
Whose cherub smiles the brow of ire 
Can soon disarm, 


I know thou dost, for thou art wise ; 
’Tis Temper, whose eternal sweets, 
With undiminish’d fragrance rise, 
When Time reclines in Beanty’s eyes, 
And Love retreats. 


Then, shepherd, can’st thou blame the vow 
Which late at Laura’s feet I made? 
For, lo! that cherub gilds her brow, 
Aud bids perennial odours flow 
Around the maid. 


Nor wonder that this morn I deem 

The fairest of the vernal race ; 
Tis fond affection’s magic beam, 
‘That sheds a softer, brighter gleam, 

O’er Nature’s face. 
Stepney. 
ee See 
TO CLORINDA. 


Translated from the Italian of Metastasio. 


At length I feel my soul is free, 

Thanks to thy meretricious wiles ; 
The gods, to be reveng’d on thee, 

Have chang’d my sorrows into smiles : 
The galling chain is now remov’d, 

My fetter’d heart ’s releas'd from pain,‘ 
It tastes of what it always lov’d, 

Nor dreams of liberty in vain. 


All former thoughts of love are o’er, 
And now such heavenly bliss I feel, 
That what my anger hid before 
I now without reserve reveal ; 
And, if thy name I chance to hear, 
My cheeks no longer seem to glow ; 
I gaze on all that once was dear, 
Indiff rent to thy weal or woe. 


I dream, ’tis truc,—but in those dreams 
Clorinda’s form I never see ; 
I wake with morning’s earliest gleams, 
And all my thoughts from her are free : 
I roam the woodland’s lonely aisles, 
Nor wish thee there to warm my heart ; 
And now thy most bewitching smiles 
Nor pleasure nor remorse impart. 


My tongue can on thy beauty dwell, 
Insensible to bliss or woe ; 

My heart its wrong remembers well, 
Yet scorns for once to be thy foe: 

Whene'er to mine thy feet approach, 
I feel as if they were not near ; 

And now, unmov'd, I freely broach 
Thy beauties to my rival's ear. 


That lofty and indignant look 
No more disturbs my tranquil mind; 
Thy haughtiness 1’ve learn’d to brook, 
Nor do thy favours make me blind: 
For now those lips I’ve fondly press’d 
Have wholly lost their sov’reign sway 
And those soft eyes, so long caress’d. ~” 
Lure not my cautious heart away, 
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smiles, 
hee; 
iles 


I don’t derive the bliss from 1 
And, were I sad, thy loveliest y 
Would yield me no felicity ; 
If throngh the sylvan haunts [ stra 
I’m happy if thou art not there.’ 
Thy presence only clouds my way 
And turns my pleasure into care, 


List, whilst I prove my words si 
Clorinda! I admit thy io 
But now thou never can’st appear 
Unequall’d in these injur’d arms: 
And let this truth suppress thy spleen 
A blemish in thy person lies, , 
Which once appear'd in every scene 
A beauty to these cheated eyes, 


With shame, indeed, I now confess 
That when I felt the fatal dart, 
My bosom lJanguish’d in distress, 
And Death seem’d circled round my heart: 
But now I’ve conquer’d pain and woe, 
And smile at each intended wrong, 
Forgiving thee, my bitt'rest foe, 
And growing from afiliction strong, 


The bird whom treach’rous lime ensnares 
(And well that bird resembles me!) 
Full oft its tender plumage tears 
To get its fetter’d pinions free: 
But, once releas’d, their pride returns, 
The prisoner soon explores the skies, 
And from its past experience learns 
To shun the spot where danger lies, 


Thou think’st, I know, my wounded heart 

Still feels the ling’ring pains of love, 
Because my words so oft impart 

The pleasure they were wont to prove: 
But ’tis not love that now excites 

My tongue to speak of bliss that’s o'er, 
It is that now my soul delights 

To know the danger reigus no more. 


So, when no more the battle sounds, 
The warrior, proud to swell his fame, 

Displays his scars and recent wounds, 
And tells of many a well-known name: 

And so the slave, who long has worn 
The bondage of a tyrant’s reign, 


When from its scourging influence torn, 


Can smile upon the ruthless chain. 


Although my heart no longer grieve, 
Thou can'st not its enjoyment share ; 
Nor would Lask thee to believe 
My soul is free from carking free : 
I speak, but never wish to gain 
Thy favouring ear to what I speak, 
And if myself I entertain, 
‘Tis now the only bliss I seek. 
I lose in thee a worthless flame, 
‘Thou leav’st a lover few can boast, 
We both may consolation claim, 
But which, Clorinda, shares the most? 
And well I know thou'lt never find 
A heart with warmer pulse to beat, 
Wiilst I shall prove,—in womankiud 
“lis easy to procure—a cheat, 
John-strect, Islington. G. 


M. 
PROCEEDINGS 
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PROCEEDINGS OF PUBLIC SOCIETIES. 


— 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

HE present Exhibition at the 
Royal Academy is by no means 
so good as we were led to expect trom 
the injudicious panegyrics which anti- 
cipated its opening. Any one, ac- 
quainted with former exhibitions, and 
who has heard of the 260 pictures, 
which, although accepted on account 
of their merit, were afterwards re- 
jected from the redundancy of fine works, 
must feel astounded, during his first 
walk round the rooms, to see so many 
indifferent pictures occupying the best 
places, whilst others of a very high 
order of excellence, are thrust into 
situations which reflect the most inde- 
lible disgrace on the council. It is 
indeed a matter of much surprise to us 
that the artists out of the academy, 
painters, sculptors, architects, and en- 
gravers, have not united their efforts 
to form an exhibition for the sale of 
their works during the season, when 
the rank and opulence of the country 
visit the metropolis. The Royal 
Academy of itself has long been insuf- 
ficient to meet the advancing state of 
the arts, and the British Institution is 
otherwise engaged than in giving the 
rising artist an opportunity of exhibi- 
ting and disposing of his works at the 
only likely period. More commodious 
rooms are indispensable to meet these 
exigencies. A determined union 
among the professors of art, and a 
lively appeal to its patrons, cannot fail 
to be successful. 

Hilton’s Lady and Comus is by no 
means equal to many of his former 
works, such as his ‘* Una with the 
Satyrs,” “ Nature blowing Bubbles,” 
and the picture in Sir-John Leicester's 
gallery. The lady herself is far from 
beautiful, and the body of Comus is as 
inflexible as stone. Wilkie’s Parish 
Beadle is black and disagreeable in 
colour: the character of the beadle is, 
however, fincly expressed, full of the 
dignity of his important office; and the 
Story is well, if not very richly, told. 
We do not consider it one of Wilkie’s 
happiest efforts. His portrait of the 
Duke of York is more transparcut, 
though the head wants dignity. 
Turner has a fine poetical scene, but 
it Is so outrageous in celour as even 
to eclipse all his former extravagan- 
cies, ‘These visionary absurdities are 





upon a par with much of the music 





and poetry of the day: affectation and 
refinement run mad. Constable's fresh 
and powerful transcripts from nature 
are convincing proofs of her superi- 
Ority to the sophistications of art. 
Thomson has a clever picture from the 
Winter’s Tale. Howard is exqui- 
sitely poetical in his Solar System. 
Allen has been very pace in 
Knox admonishing the Queen of Scots. 
The preacher is very dignified and 
energetic, and Mary very _ lovely. 
Clint surpasses himself in his Scene 
Srom the Spoiled Child. The expres- 
sion of Tag is particularly happy, and 
the complacent rapture of Miss Pickle 
beyond all praise. Wecertainly think 
it the most perfect picture of its class 
in the exhibition. Mr. Daniell has 
very boldly presented his formal pic- 
ture of the quadrangle of Arundel 
Castle, with one of the most command. 
ing places in the Great Room. His 
Sea-piece in the centre of the Anti- 
Room is quite beyond our comprehen- 
sion. His works, although not with- 
out taste and execution, are this season 
offeusively obtrusive. Collins’s Devon, 
and Walmer Castle, are both charming 
pictures. The veteran Northcote has 
some miserable portraits, which meet 
our eyes in every direction. ‘They are 
enough to shake his historical reputa- 
tion, great as it deservedly is. Westall’s 
historical picture of Christ crowned 
with Thorns, possesses much talent. 
In effect it is very powerful: in colour, 
a little too glaring. The President has 
many splendid portraits: Sir W. 
Knighton, and Lord Francis Conyngham, 
are among his happiest ; Lady Jersey 
is very brilliant, but a little too fantas- 
tic for our tastes. Sir H. Raeburn 
has some exccilent heads: (242.) 
Portrait of a Gentleman is very finely 
painted. Phillips’s Duke of York isa 
magnificent picture. Pickersgill im- 
proves rapidly: his whole-length of 
Barber Beaumont, esq. is a brilliant 
instance, and L’Improvisatore a de- 
lightfal picture. Sharpe has an inter- 
esting and attractive picture of Gar- 
rick’s Jubilee; and G. Jones a clever 
picture of a Gate at Bordeauz, in his 
usual style. Calcott’s Dutch Market 
Boats is a very fine specimen of this 
superior artist, exquisitely painted. 
Cooper has some spirited battle-picces. 
Witherington’s Johuny Gilpin, an ex- 
tremely clever picture, and by far his 
best, 
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best, is shamefully hung below stairs, 
immediately opposite to the light. 
Nasmyth’s beautifully finished, and 
only picture, shares the same fate. 
We wonder what H.R.H. of Sussex 
says to the impudent consignment of 
his clever portrait by Lonsdale to so 
ungracious a situation. Richardson, 
of Newcastle, has some very promising 
river scenes. Hofland has _ several 
interesting landscapes. Martin is as 
absurd as unnatural, and as unpoetical 
as before. Vincent, we are glad to 
see, (395,) is again on the improving 
list. Linton, if we may judge from the 
beautiful specimens in the Inner 
Roon, as well as from the distinguished 
appearance which he made at the 
British Institution, is also among the 
sufferers, in his large picture at the 
very top of the Great Room. Where 
will this monstrous system of oppres- 
sion cease? Burnet, whose sweetly- 
coloured pictures are nosooner painted 
than sold, we observe in an obscure 
corner at the top of the Anti-Room ; 
whilst a very opaque and poor picture- 
by a Mr. Rogers, has a prominent 
situation in the Inner Room. Jackson 
has some finely coloured portraits. 
His imitation of the Chapeau de 
Paille is beautiful in colour, but not 
remarkable for loveliness. Ward has 
a horse in the Anti-Room very nearly 
allied to perfection itself. Stephanofl’s 
Reconciliation is an interesting and 
carefully paintedsubject. Drummond’s 
large allegorical picture is full of ima- 
gination. Diana and Acteon is, we 
think, Arnald’s happiest effort.—Among 
the miniatures, those of Denning are 
pre-eminent. Muss has an exquisite 
enamelafter Wilkie’s ‘*‘ Duncan Gray ;” 
and Wilkie, himself, has a masterly 
drawing of a Dutch Merchant.—In the 
Sculpture Room we again hail Mr. 
Bailey: his groupe of Affection is full 
of sentiment, natural grace, and beauty 
of form: his busts of Flarman, Hart 
Davis, &c. are inimitably fine. Cano- 
va’s Danzatrice is extremely elegant in 
form, but too fantastic in character. 
Behnes’ Statue of Mr. Lambion’s Son is 
a very clever performance. Turnerilli 
has a fine bust of Sir R. Phillips. 
There are also excellent busts by 
Flaxman, Gahagan, and others. 
WATER-COLOUR SOCIETY, 
PALL-MALL EAST. 

This delightful little exhibition is 
again open in anew and elegant room; 
and we are happy to see, that an en- 
lightened patronage has rewarded its 

l 
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r Strenv- 
teresting 


tures re. 


Barrett, Fieldine 
Prout, Robson, Cox, Cristal, earta 


highly-gifted members for thej 
ous exertions to form an in 
display, very few of the pic 
maining unsold. 


Varley, Richter, Wild, &c 
the leading exhibitors. 
BRITISH INSTITUTION, 

The exhibition of the works of mo- 
dern artists has closed for the Season ; 
and, out of the 12001. or 1500). wey 
ceived for admission, nota Shilling has 
been given in the way of premiums or 
rewards to any of those whose works 
formed the most effectual sources of 
attraction to the public! How long 
will the body of governors anit artists 
suffer themsclves to be oppressed by 
such an odious system of apathy and 
injustice ? 

**Oh! the offence is rank,—it smells to 
Heaven !” 


’ 
- aTe among 


i oe A 

HOUSE OF COMMONS’ COMMITTEES, 
It may be in the recollection of most 
of our readers, that the Ex-Vice-Pre- 
sident of our Board of Trade, at the 
commencement of the present session 
of parliament, on moving for the 
revival of a Committee on Foreign 
Trade, expatiated largely on the very 
prosperous condition of our commerce 
and manufactures. At page 360 to 
363 of our last Number, we inserted 
several statements relating to the 
commerce with our colonies and set- 
tlements in the East and West Indies; 
and here follow several other state- 
ments, to the whole of which we most 
earnestly entreat tle attention of our 
readers, as, according to the best judg- 
ment which we can bestow upon them, 
(and they are returns made to pariia- 
ment, be it remcmbered,) they do not 
secm to justify the concurrence which 
parliament and the city of London 
bestowed on the Right Hon. Thomas 
Wallace, as Ex-Vice-President of the 
Board of Trade. 

Statement of the quantity of Sugar 
imported into Great Britain from the 
5th January, 1822, to the 5th ae 
1823, as per return made to parliamen 
the present session.—(Paper No. 63.) 


Cwt. , 
From Jamaica:*-eessees sss ' 1Aisie 
Demerara eseeeerecooeee® ee 

St. Vincent’S-eseeessee*2* 96 ’ 
one 
Carried forward: + +++ + 2,205,826 


ae 


* The merchants of the city of ono 
rewarded Mr. Wallace with a servic 
plate, value 5001, ore 
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isin Crt. 

Brought forward -- +» «29,205,826 

Grenada.++e---cee-ceese 199,178 

Trinidad. cse-+sesssocece 178,494 

Barhadoes-+ccee--seeees 156,681 
All other British plantations 

in the West Indies «++e 563,521 





Total B.P. West Indies-« + «3,303,698 
From the East Indies and China 226,476 
the Havannah------ seeees 79,9299 

the Brazils +--++++++eeeses 33,024 





Total from all parts «+--+ Cwt. 3,643,127 
Of whichthere has been.consumed 

in Great Britain, of British 

plantation coe er eee Seseese® 2,466,570 
And of East India «++++++seese 130,000 

Exported— 
Of British plantation to Ereland «+ 166.161 
And to alt other parts -scesesess 4,899 
Of foreign to all parts «++e.++++« 137,707 
Of East India to ditto----seee.. 108,467 
Of refined to Treland -.. + + +46,;7297 
And to all other parts-+«« «328,057 

Tofal refined .374,784, equal in 


TAW (0 cores cveeccaterccsese 637,133 | 


Total consumed and exported -- 3,644,860 
The above statement is interesting, as 
showing how proportionably the demand 
has been to the supply. Of the 328,057 
cwt. of refined exported, 132,506 ewt. has 
been to Germany—123,709 to Italy— 
15,772 to Prussia—16,207 to|Malta—9,052 
to Turkey—2,316 to Russia—and the 

remainder to all other parts. 
£ s. d, 


The gross amount of daty 
paid on sugar taken ont 
of warehouse for home 
consumption - and ~ Fe- 
fining in the same pe- 
riod has been.-+«++++ 4,469,308 7 4 
Out of which, 889,895/. 
15s. 2d. ‘has been re- 
paid for bounty on re- 
fined exported, and for 
over-entries, &c. leav- 
ing the net amount of 
duty on the quantity 
for home consumption 
to be, 3,579,412I. 12s. 
2d. in the following pro- 
portions, vig :— 


House of Commons’ Committecs: 
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. , £. fe & 
On West India B.P..--+ 8,829,867 8 0 


On East India. +.».«e++es 


248,428 15 0 
On foreign «++«--- 


1,116 9 9O 


* 
owners 


Total --++ 23,579,412 12 @ 


Statement of the quantity of Rum 
imported inte Great Britain from the 
6th January, 1822, to the Sth January, 
1823.—(Vide Parliamentary Paper 
No. 71.) mt 

ais, 


Imported from Jamaica -++-++ 2,318,187 
Demerara «+++ 1,193,556 








Tobago «*+++» 310,984 

‘Grenada eseete 179,745 
Antiguascess*s 57,252 

Allother parts 186,462 

Total -+++++4,246,096 

Exported to Germany .-++++++* 529,04i 


Prussia -«++++++00 296,536 
Ttaly eoseeoseveee 108,808 
British North Ame- 

TICA seeeeerere 274,657 
United States, ditto 215,043 
Coast of Africa ++ 100,527 
All other parts, in- 

cluding Ireland 654,961 


Total.».-+-+Gulls. 1,855,898 

Duty paid on home consumption 2,114,550 
Ditto on brandy seeeee+++++* 1,176,870 
Geneva mes qronesere 103,893 


An account of the Tonnage of Ship- 
ping entered outwards and inwards 
from and to Great Britain, and to and 
from the East Indies and China, from 
the years 1814 to 1822, both inclusive, — 
(Vide Parliamentary Paper No. 72.) 

Entered Outwards. lawards. 

In the year 1814++++ 39,141 -+-- 71,028 
1815 +ee+ 79,980 ++++ 69,856 

1816 «+++ 99,936 +++» 84,691 

1817 «++ 106,847 eeee 74,498 

1818 «+++104,692 «+++ 100,663 

1819 +-+* 66,525 +--+» 93,559 

1820 ++++ 69,265 +--+ 82,294 

"1821 «ree 68,155 ++-> 70,647 

1822 eoee 73,102 eoee 63,945 





Statement of the Number and Tonnage of Vessels which cleared Outwards and entered 
Inwards from and to Great Britain, to and fram. the British West Indies, and also the 


Number of Men employed in Navigating the same in the five 


rs above mentioned ; viz. 


from the 3th January, 1818, to the 6th January, 1823.—( Vide Parliamentary Paper, 





























present Session, No. a 
OUTWARDS. NWARDS- 
| No: ef re | No. of | No. of 
* ‘ ® onna e, de 0.0 Men, 
nn Vessels | 2onmage. |No.ofMen) vorceis, § 
;-_. ’ 
1818 758 216 059 11,947 | 812 238,763 12,072 
1819 | gal 226,218 | 12,519 | 824 235,776 12,187 
1820 275i =| 217,744 | 18,092 f° 796 229,515 11,664 
1821 807 230,830 | 12,779 | B16 233,491 12,094 
1822 656 192,975 10,900 782 223,259 11.708 
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Statement of the Declared or Real Value of British and Irish-Produce and | 
exported from Great Britain to the British West Indies in the last Five 
5th Junuary, 1823, distinguishing each Year, and the various articles Exported, 


Ee 





1821. 1822, 

, ' £ £ Fee 2 2 
Cotton goods »--+-+| 1,892,245 1,085.8 16 1,072,636 | 1,303,466 863,440 
Linen ditto eeseoeaee 519,632 470,958 503,793 51 6.851 511,886 
Woollen ditto-----+} 284,450 250,459 172,598 177,471 177 ,137 

rain, provision, fish, ie 
D aeeees seeeee] 601,067 | 524,424 | 887,805} ° 336,176 | 266,206 
lops or clothing ++| 493,607 420,161 373,956 | $76,568 330,366 
Wood, hoops, staves, 
and heading -++> 76,766 81,289 77,415 69,875 48,600 
Metals, hardware, 
machinery, &c. +*| 592,640 582,158 414,542 $78,410 308,277 
All other articles ++| 1,143,052 | 1,042,437 | 857,515} 7973236 | 637,956 | 
Totals «.++++ £1 5,603,359 | 4.454.982 | 3,860,260 | 3,985,053 | 3,143,998 


Proceedings of Public Societies. 





1818. 


1819. 


1820. 


Years 


(June, 
anufactures, 
» ending the 



































The totals in this statement will be seen to differ from the. totals in the statement at 
page 362 of our last Number. The reason is, that that statement includes foreign and 
colonial produce re-exported, whilst the above, it will be seen, includes only British 
and Irish produce and manufactures, 


Statement of the Amount of Revenue derived from Productions of the British West Indies, 
in the five Yeurs above mentioned,—viz. from January 5, 1818, to January 6, 1825. 











Sugar @eesesoese 
Rum 
Coffee and cocoa 

Mahogany «-.--- 
Cotton wool --.. 
Molasses.-eeccee 
Pimento eereeees 
All other articles 

















Totals .0+.2, 


Ne aaa ee 














EIR A ET LY A RTE RAE ET WBN A eS eed 
1818. 1819. 1820. 1821. 1822, 
£ £ £ £ £ 
2,279,845 | 3,315,859 | 3,522,676 | 3,442,354 | 3,338,758 
1,776,835 | 1,754,929 | 1,684,412 | 1,576,484 | 1,523,480 
268,117 | 325,179 341,561 370,306 373,075 
52,402 35,583 45,859 43,864 34,450 
46,506 25,584 20,774 9,508 263 
11,461 21,088 13,867 96,175 38,916 
10,696 11,263 10,020 10,030 11,601 
44,058 | 37,450 30,378 $3,504 33,843 
4,489,920 15,596,933 | 5,469,907 | 5,514,245 | 5,351,386 
ta ET, DD AN UN 
Nary. 
Half-pay toFlag-Officers, 


The following is a statement of the 
several sums comprising what is now 
denominated the dead weight of the 
nation, being the half and retired pay, 
pensions, superannuations, and allow- 
ances to the army, navy, and servants 
of the several other departments of the 
state.—( Vide Parl. Paper, No. 576, of 


the last Session.) 


Army. 
Out-pensioners of Chelseaand Kil- # 


mainham Hospitals 


haat eels 1,296,572 


Half-pay and Military Allow- 


ANCES eeeceerses: 
Army Pay of General Officers - - 
Retired Full-pay seoceeeeeetesse 
Foreign Half-pay---- 


Widows’ Pensions 


Pensions for Wounds ..-- 


Commissariat Department 


Superannuation Allowances «... 
Compassionate List....... 
Bounty Warrants @eeseaeseeses 
Barrack Department «+--+... 


870,811 
182,426 
145,235 
114,870 
127,693 
110,000 
46,334 
43,958 
35,000 
34,202 
12,000 


i cenaietennetenee anal 


Total Army 7 eee * €3,021,101 


captains, Commanders, 


4 


Lieutenants & Pursers 777,000 
To Surgeons --+++esses 
Royal Marine Officers «+ 


Masters eeeeePeeeeeves 
See 


Total Half-pay---- 964,000 


Superannuations, Pensions, 


and Allowances. 


Out. Pensioners of Green- 


93,000 
57,000 
44,000 


wich Hospital .--+-++ $10,000 
Officers, &c. in the Mi- 
litary Line of Service 
Widows’ Charity --++-- 
Commissaries, Secreta- 
ries, Clerks, &c. for- 
merly employed in the 


Civil Departments of 


140,496 
124,345 


the Navy e@eeeeveeene? 109,186 
Victualling Department 


Ordnance. 


17,525 
"1604 


Civil Branch eceeeeree - £50,031 


Military -- 


eoee + 000 380,134 


—E——_—— 


,081 


$70,165 
7 
Carried forward+«::*° 50 Tn 
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1823. ] 


Brought forward: +++ @5,065,317 
Civil Departments. 
Customs «+r-+eeeers +» £110,586 
Excise coeeeeeee 66,151 
Tax Office eveeeveseevees 12,333 
Post Office «-++eeeeee++ 10,753 
Audit Office 5,153 
Three Secretaries of State 8,850 


Treasury s+-cesseeesess 4,233 - 
Solicitor to ditto++++++++ 1,800 
Alien Office -ceescreee 2,994 
Pells Office ++e+eesseees 2,195 


National Debt Office--.-- 500 
Courts of Session, and 

Justiciary in Scotland 
All others 


13,089 
12,206 





250,575 





Total, exclusive of Civil De- 
partment in Ireland.-+-++ 25,315,692 

The above is an annual payment, de- 
pendant on the lives of the parties receiv- 
ing it, and consequently, in conformity 
with the decrement of human life, would 
gradually diminish, year by year ; and ac- 
cording to a statement presented to Par- 
liament last session, would totally expire 
in forty-five years; before the above re- 
turn was made ont, the aggregate was 

estimated at a round sum of 5,000,0001, 

per annum, and the decrement, after the 

expiration of eyery five years, as fol- 
lows :—viz. 

Afier the first five years. 
second five orten years . 3,585,499 
third five or fifteendo. . . 2,913,930 
fourth five or twentydo. . . 2,290,239 
fifth five or twenty-five do. , 1,732,483 
sixth five or thirtydo. . . 1,247,540 
seventh five or thirty-five do. . 855,687 
eighth five or forty do. . . 544,487 
ninth five or in forty-six-years 000,000 
Tt will be in the recollection of our 

readers, that dnring the last session of 

Parliament it was proposed on the part of 

the government, to grant to a contracting 

party a fixed annuity of 2,800,000L for 
forty-five years; fur such contracting party 
to pay the above stated half-pay pensions, 
superannuations, &c.; the result of which 
transaction would be as follows :—viz. in 
the first sixteen years the contracting 
party would have to pay 63,058,33N., and 
to receive 44,000,000/., and iu the second 

*ixteen years they would have to receive 

the same sum, and to pay only 30,761,860l., 

and in the remainder of the period they 


#€4,283,563 
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would have to receive 36,400,006, and to 
‘pay only 9,144,7401., or, in the aggregate, 
they would have to receive 124,400,0001., 
and to pay only 102,964,9401. There was 
however, no contracting party to be found 
who would accept of the proposal so gee 
nerously, on the part of the government, 
attempted to be forced on their speca- 
lating money friends. 

Government has, however, during the 

resent session of parliament, succeeded in 
inducing the directors of the Bank of Eng- 
land, to accept of an annuity of 585,7401, 
for forty-four years, to commence from the 
5th of April last, on condition of receiving, 
in sixteen irregular instalments, between 
the 5th of April, 1823, and the 5th of 
July, 1828, the sum of 13,060,0191. in the 
following proportions in each year :—viz. 
Three instalments in 1823 . #2,178,589 


Four. - 21824. 2,416,370 
Three . « in 1825. 2,293,240 
Two ° « in1826. 2,165,740 
Two . - i 1827. 2,030,740 
Two . - in1828. 1,975,340. 


During which period the annuities 
amonot to 3,514,4401., leaving the sum 
advanced on the 10th of October, 1828, to 
be 9,545,5001., for which advance the bank 
is to receive an annuity of 585,7401. for 
584 years, being at the rate of 6 1-7th per 
cent. and with the 9,545,5091. it is pro- 
posed to redeem perpetual annuities at 4 
to 3i, and even at 3 per cent. if the par- 
ties should choose to demand it. 

The calculation for the above transaction 
was stated by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, as contractor on behalf of the nation, 
to be founded on the basis of receiving 
181. 178, 9d. money for every 11. of annuity 
granted, the whole transaction being re- 
solved into a present payment : 3 per cent. 
stock being thenat73. In proportion, there- 
fore, as the annuities are worth more than 
18l, 17s. 9d. and the commissioners for the 
reduction of the National Debt, redeem 3 
per cent. stock at above 75: the trans- 
action is beneficial to the Bank and money 
jobbers, and prejudicial to the country at 
large. 

Since the Bill passed, confirming the 
transaction, the annuities have sold for $03. 
17s. 6d. and 3 per cent. stock has been sold 
at above 80, which rates, render the trans- 
action in question a loss to the public ex- 
ceeding 20 per cent. with a prospect of its 
operating still more disadvantageously. 








NEW MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 


—_ 


The Loyal and National s of Eng- 
land, for One, Two, and Three Voices; 
selected from Original Manuscripts 
and Early Printed Copies in the 
ye of William Kitchinar, M.D. 

. Is. 
HIS vocal selection of “ Loyal and 
National Soitgs”: is professcdly 








published in commemoration of the late 
Coronation, and inscribed to his Ma- 
jesty. The editor, in cight pages of 
preiatory matter, states his reasons for 
bringing forward the contents of his 
volumes, (for the work is to consist of 
more than one,) passes upon the me- 
lody of his country a just degree of en- 

comium, 
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comium, and proffers some speculations 

respecting the author and composer of 

“God save the King,” without being 

dogmatical, or invading the reader's 

right to judge for himself. We will 
imitate his moderation, and not insist 
upon what we think, that both the 
words and music .of this celebrated 
vocal production were from the per of 

Henry Carey, the Charles Dibdin of 

his day. The preface touches upon 

various points connected with the na- 
ture of the undertaking, and includes 

a number of judicious remarks ; but it 

is time that we should speak of the 

work itself, and the style of its exe- 
cution. 

Acqaainted as we are with the ex- 
tent and richness of Dr. Kitchiner’s 
musical library, we should say, that, 
had the task he imposed upon himself 
been limited to the mere transcription, 
or selection, of specimens of national 
airs, the facility afforded him by the 
vocal music he professes, would have 
rendered his undertaking tolerably 
smooth and easy; but, in many in- 
stances, the harmony is filled up, and 
ihe bass improved, but without de- 
siroying or invading the ancient sim- 
plicity, or the occasional quaintness, of 
the compositions. The volume before 
us consists of one hundred and thirty- 
Six folio pages of fine old melodies ; 
but, how far they can all be properly 
Called national, since they are not all on 
public subjects, nor even English, we 
willleave the doctor to explain. It is, 
however, no little merit to him, that, on 
the whole, his choice has been appro- 
priate and select; and that, regarded 
collectively, the compositions present a 
valuable and interesting mass of Bri- 
tish songs. 

Scottish Melody, as a Rondo for the 
Piano-Forte, with an Introduction ; 
composed by G. Kiallmark. 3s. 

We trace in this production some 
decisive and striking evidences of 
superior talent. The introductory 
movement is animated, and the theme 
of the rondo (The deuk’s dang o’er my 
daddie,) is treated with taste and skill. 
Indeed, so much are we pleased with 
the ability Mr. Kiallmark has exhi- 
bited in this piece, that we wish he had 
selected a better subject for the em- 
ner of his imagination. He has, 

owever, by his ingenuity, turned into 
gold the copper he had to re-manufac- 
ture, and the public are obliged to 
hin, “The general style of the compo- 
sition is calculated to raise or maintain 
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(June-t, 
airy Composer's credit; but some of the 
more prominent excellencies claim f 
their author more than a common des 
gree of eulogy. It appears to us, that 
this is Mr. K.’s. natural province of 
composition, and that he will scarcely 
have the same chance of the seperior 
success with which he has here acquit- 
ted himself, in any other sphere of his 
art. We must not dismiss this article 
without adding, that, while it will 
scarcely fail to please all who hear it, 
its practice cannot but serve the useful 
purpose of improving the hand of the 
young performer. - 
Select Pieces from Rossini’s favourite 

Opera of Otello, as performed at the 

King’s Theatre ; arranged for the 
Piano- Forte or Harp, with Ac 

niments (ad lib. ) for the Flute and Vio: 

loncello, by M. C. Mortelluri. 3s. 6d. 

The airs here selected, are the 
cavatina “* Dih! calma, oh Ciel, nel 
sono,” the duett “ Vorrei che il tuo 
pensiero,” and the terzetto “7% parli 
Vamore.” Though, in the general sense 
of the word, the task of adjusting is not 
one of the highest description, when 
performed in the style in which it is here 
executed by Mr. Mortellari,itdemands 
something beyond the critic’s common 
acknowledgment. Not only is the 
arrangement of these melodies ably 
conducted, but the consolidation of 
the accompaniments evinces experi- 
ence in the art of harmonic combina- 
tion, and displays the union of science 
and ingenuity. 

Song, by Haydn: “ Rejoice, O daughter 
of Jerusalem.”—Sony, by Haydn: 
“O sing praises.” —“ O beautiful 
mount.”-—"The Lord will comfort 
Zion.” — What beauty appears.”— 
Quartetto, by Haydn: “ Lo! a 
shepherd is divine.” —Quartetto: “ He 
was like a morning star.” — Quartetto, 
by Haydn: “ Call to remembrance. — 
Ciieristie : “O how beautiful thy 
garments.”—Duo: “ Hear O thou 
shepherd of Israel.” 

All at 3s. each. These separate 
compositions having been selected 
from Mr. Gardner’s Oratorio of Judah, 
and performed at yarious musical festi- 
vals in the country and fashionable 
concerts in London, the author, for the 
convenience of the public, has been 
induced to print them separately. We 
have already bestowed our eulogy on 
the original work, and noticed anna 
these pieces with special commend? 
tion. Indeed, we are glad to sce them 
in a separate form. “Hymn 
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1823.] 

Hymn for Christmas Day; sed 
with an Aecompaniment for the Organ 
or Piano-Forte. 1s. 

The spirit in whieh the melody of 
this hymn is conceived, is perfectly 
analogous to the joyful occasion for 
whieh jt was expressly produced ; and 
combines, with its jubilatory style, 
much of that dignity and importance 
inseparable from the subject. It is 
but proper to observe, that, although 
the air, as well as its choral repetition, 
is as rich and solemn as it is lively and 
impressive, it is the most simple in its 
cast; and, in its execution, perfectly 
familiar and easy. 





THE DRAMA. 
Tue national theatres, during the past 
month, have produced three novelties 
worthy of our notice: a new Rosalind, 
in the person of a young lady of the 
name of Jones ; a new opera, entitled, 
Clari, or the Maid of Milan; and the 
revival of the opera of the Travellers, 
or Musie’s Fascination. The appearance 
of the first (at Covent Garden,) excited 
and repaid the attention of the public. 
Her acquaintance with stage-business, 
and clear and accurate conception of 
the character she had to sustain, soon 
became obvious te the audience, and 
were warmly acknowledged; her re- 
ception was so favourable and so de- 
serving, as, in our opinion, to do 
honour both to the abilities of the 
young London candidate for fame, and 
to the taste of her admirers; and we 
see no just reason to doubt of her 
becoming a valuable accession to the 
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Covent-Garden company. The new 
musical piece at the same house (the 
words of which are from the pen of 
Mr. Howard Payne, and the melodies 
from the fertile imagination of Mr. 
Bishop,) is in its plot and dialogue a de- 
gree or twoabove those of the generality 
of modern operas, and a few of theairs 
are original and striking; but, we are 
debarred from asserting, that either the 
prose, the poetry, or the music, is 
much above medioerity, or from ad- 
mitting that their merit bears any com- 
parison with the beauty of the scenery. 
The Travellers (though we must con- 
fess the piece does by no means, on 
the whole, rank high in our estimation, ) 
is heightened with a kind of spirit, and 
distinguished by a singularity, which 
has carried it forward with a suceess 
that argues much for Mr. Elliston’s 
judgment in bringing it again before 
the public. The elegant and manly 
singing of Braham, and the delicate 
and finished warbling of Miss Ste- 
phens, have seldom been heard to 
more advantage than in this musical 
drama; and, were the music somewhat 
new, and more distinct in its character, 
and the dialogue less burthened and 
deteriorated with national compli- 
ments, we should be among those wha 
wish it to keep the stage, especially as 
it has been prepared at a liberal and 
heavy expence, and adds to its poetical 
and musical qualities the attraction of 
a most brilliant spectacle, a spectacle 
too costly to be repaid by any thing 
short of the highest public patronage. 








NEW PATENTS AND MECHANICAL INVENTIONS. 


— 


Zo Samuet Hatt, of Basford, Not- 
dinghamshire, Cotton Spinner ; for an 


Improvement in the Manufacture of 


Starch. 
\ R. Hatt manufactures the starch 
N by the usual processes, till it 
has arrived at the stage in which it is 
ready for boxing. He then calculates 
hew many pounds of starch, the quan- 
lity he has in process will produce 
when in the finished state; and to 
every such pound (after having stirred 
it up well with as much water as will 
make it about the consistency of 
cream) he adds one gallon of bleach- 
ing liquor, and agitates it sufficiently to 
cause it te act upon the colouring mat- 
ter of the starch, so as to bleael or 
whiten it. The bleaching liquor may 


be made by taking a quantity of water, 
and adding to every gallon thereof 
abont two ounces of oxygenated muri- 
ate of lime, which must be well stirred, 
and then left to rest till the sediment 
has subsided to the bottom, from which 
the clear bleaching liquor must be 
carefully poured off for use. When 
the starch and bleaching liquor have 
been sufficiently agitated together, as 
above directed, he adds to the mixture 
a quantity of water, in the proportion 
of about four gallons to every pound of 
starch contained therein, catculated as 
aforesaid ; and, alter well stirring it, he 
leaves it to rest til the starch, and 
other insoluble parts of the mixture, 
have subsided to the bottom, from 
which he draws off the liquid ; he a 
a 
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adds about two ounces of sulphuric 
acid diluted with one gallon of water 
to every pound of starch, and agitates 
them well together as long as is neces- 
sary, for the acid to act sufficiently on 
the starch, and any extraneous matter 
itmay contain. He then addsa quan- 
tity of water, in about the proportion of 
four gallons toevery pound of starch, and 
agitates the whole well together to wash 
away any extraneous mattcr capable of 
being removed thereby; the whole is 
then to he left to rest a sufficient 
Jength of time for the purified or 
whitened starch to subside to the bot- 
tom, from which he then draws off the 
liquid. The washing may be repeated 
with clean water in the manner above 
described, as often as is found neces- 
sary to cleanse the starch sufficiently 
from the oxygenated muriate of lime 
and sulphuric acid. The starch when 
so cleansed is to be boxed, dried, and 
finished in the usual manner. The 
object of this invention is to extract all 
colouring matter from the wheat in the 
manufacture of starch, which has 
hitherto given a yellow dye to linen, 

&e. An effectual remedy for this evil 

was never before discovered; and, as 

the addition of blue has become a 

generul expedient to conceal rather 

than to remove it, a perfect white has 
never been obtained or expected by 
ordinary means. The white or French 
starch (that is, simply starch without 
blue) is got into disuse, being of a 
dirty yellow colour, whereas the 
patent starch is of an almost dazzling 
whiteness, and being purified from all 
grosser substance, is, when dissolved 
for usual purposes, exceeding!y clear 
and beautiful, aud of superior strength. 
—Repertory. 
—— 

Jo Henry Trition, of Battersea, 
Surrey, esq. for an improved Appara- 
tus for Filtration, 

The principle of this invention is by 
means of an air-pump, common pump, 
or other mode of producing exhaustion, 
acting on the part or parts of the ap- 
paratus into which the filtered liquid 
flows, to produce an exhaustion or 
vacuum more or less perfect in such 
part or parts, and thereby to create a 
difference between the atmospheric 
pressure acting on the liquid before 
and after filtration; and, by means of 
that difference of atmcspheric pres- 
sure, more actively to force the unfil- 
tered liquid through the pores, aper- 
tures, or interstices, of the filter; and 


“e, 


or , [June 1, 
iS improved apparatus cons} 
filterer, in which the operating ni 
gy is performed, and a receiver, 
or the reception of the liaui 
— . : mqnid after 
n the improved apparatus fo 
tion, the filterer es vessel ee 
capable of being opened at pleasure 
Such part of the filterer‘as is intended 
to receive the unfiltered liquid, com. 
municates with the external air in such 
manner, that when such part of the 
filterer as is intended to receive the 
filtered liquid and the receiver are ex- 
hausted, by an air-pump or otherwise, 
the power of atmospheric pressure on 
the surface of the unfiltered liquid, 
together with the pressure used in 
ordinary filtration, may foree it through 
the filter or filters by which it is to be 
strained. 

The filter or filters are sustained in 
the filterer by a suitable support or 
supports, capabic of bearing the above- 
mentioned pressure, and are formed or 
composed of substances naturally 
adapted to the purposes of ordinary 
filtration, or rendered fit for such pur- 
poses by art. The filter or filters, and 
the support or supports, are so placed 
in the filterer, that when such part of 
the filterer as is destined to receive the 
unfiltered liquid is filled therewith, and 
the part of the filterer into which the 
filtered liquid flows, together with the 
receiver, are exhausted, the external 
air is excluded, and the unfiltered 
liquid cannot pass into such part of the 
filterer as is destined to receive the 
filtered liquid, without undergoing the 
process of filtration, by passing through 
the filter or filters. Such part of the 
filterer as is destined to receive the 
filtered liquid is made so as to bear 
exhaustion by the air-pump, or other: 
wise (when the filter or filters are 
covered with liquid), and is connected 
by a pipe or pipes, with a close re- 
ceiver, also made so as to bear ex- 
haustion by an air-pump, or other ap- 
paratus for producing exhaustion, 1 
such manner that tbe filtered liquid 
may flow by such pipe or pipes into the 
receiver. 

An air-pump, or other known ma- 
chine for producing a rarefaction OF 
exhaustion of air, is connected with 
the receiver, or with such part of the 
filterer as receives the liquid after fil- 
tration: an air-cock, for the admission 
of air, is attached to the receiver, to ad- 
mit air when desirable. The rece!ver 


has also a proper cock or cons BS 
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discharge of its contents, and a proper 
cap, screw, or man-hole, for cleansing 
the same. In the pipe or pipes, by 
which the filtered liquid flows (as above 
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mentioned) into the receiver, is a stop- 

cock or cocks, by which the communi- 

cation between the filterer and receiver 

may be closed at pleasure. 
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WITH AN HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL PROEMIUM. 
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Authors or Publishers, desirous of seeing an early notice of their Works, are 
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——— 


‘THE Geographical, Statistical, Agricul- 
tural, Commercial, and Political, Ac- 
count of Colombia, is a well-arranged publi- 
cation, and contains much of interest and 
utihty. The republic of Colombia includes 
the countries formerly known under the 
names of Venezuela, New Grenada, and 
Quito; and almost all that is knowa in 
Europe with respect to these several pro- 
vinces, and which lay scattered in various 
works, is here collected under a single 
head. ‘The Preface is short, and modestly 
written, candidly acknowledging — the 
sources from which the whole has been 
compiled ‘In constructing a work,” 
says the writer, “on this newly constituted 
state, the materials, on many particular 
points, have been extremely scanty; and 
therefore, though the editor might boast 
his original views in various parts of the 
work, as in some of that which immedi- 
ately follows, or his exclusive possession 
of official documents, as in the historical 
and political part, yet he is more anxious 
to acknowledge his extensive obligations to 
Humboldt, Depons, and others, even by 
whose language he has profited, unless 
where its prolixity required abridgment, 
or its inaccuracy correction; for, to him, 
nothing seems less honourable than tu de- 
teriorate the language of a writer, in order 
to conceal obligations to him.” The first 
volume is divided into four chapters :—1. 
A general description of the country ; its 
extent, mountains, rivers, temperature, 
seasons, &c.. 2. A_ particular description 
of several provinces, governments, cities, 
&c. with an official statement of the 
population, amounting in the whole of the 
republic to 2,644,600 persons. An ac- 
count of the different classes of the 
population, their religion, customs, and 
manners, is the subject of the third chap- 
ter ; and the fourth is wholly devoted to an 
account of the various tribes of Indians, 
im which, as the general reader well 
kuows, much curjous matter lay open to 
the compiler. The second volume coutains 
a statement of its produce ; mines, sugar, 
coffee, &c. and of course gives us what is 
known of the Natural History of its pro- 
ducts, the manner of working and rearing, 
and of their subsequent manufacture for 
the purposes of commerce. ‘The second 
chapter gives us some particulars of the 
commerce, exports, and imports, duties, 


treights, &c. which, in such a modern 
government, must be very temporary in- 
formation. ‘Then follow the History and 
Political State, with a sketch of the 
revolution, for which the editur acknow- 
ledges himself indebted to Mr. Miranda, 
the son of that brave general who fell in 
the cause of South Americaa freedom. A 
well-engraved map of Colombia (we can 
say nothing of its accuracy,) accompanies 
the work ; and the volumes are preceded, 
the first by a portrait of Zea, and the 
second by that of Bolivar. Thns far we 
are pleased with the publication ; but here 
our approbation must terminate, An In- 
troduction of 12!, and Appendices of 
eighty pages, appear all to have been ma- 
nufactured in Change-alley. ‘The whole 
of the yet unsettled business concerning 
M. Zea and the Columbian loan is detailed 
with tiresome minuteness ; and give, to an 
otherwise respectable book, all the ap- 
pearance of a Stock Exchange puff, got 
up for the benefit of jobbers aud money- 
lenders, 

A Treatise on Mental Derangement, by 
FRancits WILLIs, M.D. is a work of much 
vanity and little value. His system is, 
that mental derangement is wholly a bodily 
disease, in consequence of some defi- 
ciency of tone in the nerves ; ahd tonics, par- 
ticularly port-wine and bark, are pre- 
scribed eveu in the high state of delirium, 
Hippocrates, Galen, Aretaus, and ‘Tral- 
lianus, are quoted in the original to shew 
his knowledge of Greek; and we have 
accounts of his grandfather and uncles in 
evidence of his descent, and te infoim ns 
of the sources from which his great know- 
ledge has been acquired. ‘The volame 
consists of 234 pages, of which fifty are ex- 
tracts frum preceding writers, and twenty 
are taken up with discussions with regard 
to the mental derangement of Shakspeare’s 
King Lear, Edgar, Hamlet, Opielia, &e, 
Lady Macbeth, he assures us, was not 
deranged! 

Dr. Speer’s Thoughts on the present 
Character and Constitution of the Medicul 
Profession, is an obtrusive stream of elo- 
quence, with a few rational ideas thin!y 
tloating over the surface, which might 
have commanded general applause from the 
benches of a furom. If we rightly under- 
stand our author, he seems to ascribe the 
decaying character of the profession, 
which 
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which he so much laments, to the mordinate 
and ancalled-for increase of the namber of 
practitioners, in conjanction with the scep- 
ticism of the age. Science, he says, has 
been progressive; but the professors of the 
healing art have stood still, or become re- 
trograde. ‘ What,” says the doctor, 
speaking of the increase of students, “‘ are 
the consequences of this redundancy? 
How does the frame of the science become 
affected? A science which, let its prac- 
tice be ever so pure, many think a tissue of 
hypotheses, and more a tissue of absurdi- 
ties. From the earliest ages the healing 
art, we need not mention, has been de- 
bauched and debased more than any other 
with the superstitions and errors of man. 
Bacon tells us, there never was but one 
rational physician up to his time, viz. Hip- 
pocrates; and, in days long posterior to 
Bacon, we see the practice and principles 
of even its luminaries, as Sydenham, 
Mead, Molyneux, Radcliffe, &c. disgraced 
too often with mystery and masquerade. 
The rapid and steady diffusion of sound 
light, which late days have exhibited, is 
very far from having redeemed us from 
these stigmas; and we are still ‘the shuttle- 
cecks of fortune, and the jests of the 
wise.” 

Masor CARTWRIGHT, a veteran in his 
eighty-third year, who, for nearby half-a- 
century, has stood foremost in the long-de- 
serted, but now thickeving, ranks of radi- 
eal reform, has published a volume under 
the title of The English Constitution Pro- 
duced and Iilustrated, Mr. Paine asserted, 
that no such thing as a Constitution 
existed m England; that the whole was 
merely a form of government without a 
Constitution, constituting itself with what 
powers it pleased ; and then triumphantly 
challenged Mr. Burke to produce the Eng- 
lish Constitution. ‘This challenge the 
major has accepted; and, with «mnch 
patient investigation, has at last succeeded 
in presenting to the British public the fun- 
damental principles of the Political Code 
of our Saxon ancestors, by which they 
were governed during a period of six hun- 
dred years, until it was destroyed bry the 
Norman conqueror. Khe elements of the 
Constitution of England are stated by the 
major to be :—“14, Those principles of 
truth and morality on which political 
liberty and social order depend. 2. A 
militia of all men capable of arms-bearing. 
3. A witlenagemote annually elected by 
the people for enacting laws. 4. Grand 
and petit juries of the people, fairly drawn, 
for applying the laws: and 5. A magistracy 
elected by the people fer duly performing 
all executive duties.”—All these elements 
are shewn to have existed:in the long-ad- 
ministered, though unwritten, Constitution 
of the Saxons. It is acknowledged that, in 
those limes, a species of slavery existed ; 
bat the thralls, = bondsmen, were not 
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[Fune 2, 
Saxons. The Saxons were all 
In his researches, onr author has not like 
some others, sought only to snppert his 
own principles, for he acknowledges that 
he found many things of the existence of 
which he was not previously aware, It 
had been long ascertained, that the Saxon 
wittenagemote were annually elected by 
the universal suffrage of the people ; but 
it was not generally known, that “they 
were totally unacquainted with a House of 
Lords ;” that their judges and magistrates 
were elective; that their kings had no veto: 
and that it is even uncertain whether they 
‘were originally hereditary. These dis¢o- 
veries, however, are not pressed upon the 
attention of those who would renovate our 
Constitution. Althongh what he (the 
major) now unfolds to England may show, 
that even a radical purification of her 
Commons Honse would but imperfeetly 
restore the theory of her polity, yet he by 
no means proposes to the English reform. 
ers any otlrer practical line of conduct than 
that which he has long ‘been in the habit of 
recommending. Although Majer Cart- 
wright is himself a believer m Divine 
Revelation, he fearlessty asserts that Chris- 
tianity never was, nor ought to be, = 
and parcel of the law of England. Tree 
religion,” he says, “is of too spiritual, 
divine, and sacred, a character, for such 
profanation. To agree upon, and to 
frame a political polity for a nation's free. 
dom, peace, and happiness on earth, is the 
office of man: to furnish principles of 
religion, for preserving a sense of man’s 
dependence on his Creator, &c. is ‘the 
sole province of God.” With respect ‘to 
the legal point, his argument is unanswera- 
ble: “ Neither Christians, nor Mahome- 
tans, nor Jews, nor Atheists, had any hamtl 
in the first framing of our Constitution ; for 
it happened ‘to be the work of Pagans. 
Our limits leave us room only‘to-add, that 
we -recommend this valuable work to the 
perusal, not orily of reformers, but of those 
less ardent spirits who study the past, 
merely as a part of the history of their 
country. . 

A Voice from London to the Voice from St. 
Helena, or the Pitt System developed, ‘by 
PETER MOORE, ESQ. M.P.'IS 4 publication 
intended to demonstrate the pacific views 
of Napoleon with regard to this country. 
The document, in proof of this assertion, is 
a “History of two Missions to France, to 
treat with Napoleon Bonaparte for Peace 
in 1799 and 1801,” by Mr. ern 
Thishistory was, it seems, drawn up w: ¢ 
shape of a Memorial, the original draft 0 
which is in Mr. Moore's possession, am 
delivered into the hands of Lord Bucking- 
hamshire, in order to procure a remunera- 
tion for Mr. Massaria’s services. b the 
gentleman, it seems, is a Corsican © 


~d 4 . . f 
town of Ajaccio, also the birth-place © 
Napoleon, with whom he was ‘intimately 
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and politically connected along with Gene- 
ral Paoli in the Corsican troubles of 1791. 
In 1793 Napoleon attached himself to the 
Convention, and Massaria came to Eng- 
land. Having formerly saved Bonaparte 
from being arrested by Paoli, Massaria 
was selected by our ministry to run the 
risk of landing in France at the close of 
1799, from whence he returned with the 
memorable letter of the First Consul to 
his Majesty George IIIf. In April 1801, 
Massaria was again dispatched to France, 
and procured an interview with Napoleon; 
the consequence of which was the treaty, 
concluded through the medium of M, 
Oto. According to Mr, M.'s narrative, 
the ruler of France was most sincere in his 
wishes for peace; but we were before suf- 
ficiently convinced of his sincerity in that 
respect. The Preface and Appendixes of 
Mr. Moore are long; and, we think, use- 
less, since they endeavour to make more 
certain what is already indubitable. 
Heraldic Anomalies, or Rank Confusion in 
our Orders of Precedence, is an amusing 
collection of anecdotes, printed in two 
volumes, and distributed under different 
heads, the titles of which have some direct, 
or distant, analogy to heraldic distinctions: 
such as Lady, Lord, Doctor, Bishops, Old 
Maids, Quakers, Precedence, &c. ‘These 
anecdotes are taken, indiscriminately, 
from sources of every kind, foreign aud 
domestic, ancient and modern, and are 
strung together by the remarks of the au- 
thor, which are generally pertinent, play- 
ful, and instructive. No order is pre- 
served in the arrangement. ‘The whole is 
a medley of the most varied subjects, from 
the grave to the ludicrous; and this, for 
those readers who take up a book merely 
for the amusement of a moment, is proba- 
bly its most valuable characteristic. The 
author himself, however, must be a man of 
extensive readinz; and there are innu- 
merable passages, in the pernsal of which 
we wish him at our elbow, for the purpose 
of procuring additional information, either 
upon the matter itself, or the sources 
from which he received it. Shoutd he, for 
instance, chance to see these observations, 
he might, perhaps, take the trouble to 
tell us, where he found the four lines in 
his Preface, beginning with “ O if it were 
a mean thing, &c.” We have seen verses 
to the same purport in the German lan- 
guage, aud we have often found national 
resemblances, which were not owing to 
translation. 
_ Relative Taxation, or Observations on the 
tmpolicy of Taxing Malt, Hops, Beer, Soap, 
Candles, and Leather, &. by ‘THOMAS 
Vaux, contains a number of sensible 
remarks, mingled with many that are of 
little value, and some that are wholly use- 
less. It is not a grain of wheat in a bashel 
of chaff, but wheat and chaff of all sorts of 
qualities mixed in nearly equal quantities. 
Monruty MAG. No. 382 
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The chief cause, we believe, is, that the 
book is too long. ‘The author had deter- 
mined to make a volume; and, wanting 
matter to fill it, was obliged to repeat the 
same thought again and again. The Pre- 
face and early part of the wotk are well 
written, and contain the substance of the 
whole. The endeavour of the author is to 
Show, that the unequal pressure of the 
taxes that he has enumerated, by bearing 
harder on poor than on rich soils, is a 
chief cause of the present agricultural 
distress, These taxes, therefore, he 
would abolish, and substitute a property- 
tax in their stead. There are many per- 
unent observations on the nature of ma- 
chinery; and the feelings of the author are 
always on the right side, that is, favourable 
to humanity. 

The Novel-readers have of late been 
abundantly supplied. The Great Unknown 
(as he is blasphemously called) has fa- 
voured them with his Quentin Durward, of 
which it would be idle to speak, as it is in 
the hands of every body; and Mr. Gatt, 
who fullows in his footsteps, has given us 
three volumes, under the title of Ringan 
Gilhaize, or the Covenanters. Ringan is a 
pseudo-history of the Scottish saints dur- 
ing the turbulent times of the reformation, 
The style is throughout equable and grave, 
as befitting the serious character of the 
narrator. But it is merely a history, 
There is no domestic tale ; and the events 
crowd before us without exciting the least 
degree of personal interest, The volumes, 
notwithstanding, are not wearisome. We 
are carried from page to page by the 
diversity of the incidents, without thinking 
of the weakness of the thread by which 
they are strung together, 

Such of our readers as have occasion to 
make very accurate calculations, or who 
speculate for amusement on the properties 
of numbers, will not fail to possess them- 
selves of two thin octavo volumes, which 
have lately appeared, anonymously, but 
which are from the pen of HENRY Goop- 
WYN, esq.* a gentleman who, in a forced 
retirement from active busivess, through 
a painful disease, has performed prodigies 
of arithmetical labour, far outstripping 
those of our famed countryman, Abraham 
Sharp. ‘The first of these works is enti- 
tled, “ A Tuble of the Circles, arising from 
the division of a unit, or of any other 
whole number, by all the integers from 1 
to 1024;” exhibiting the circulating or 
repetend part of every possible quotient, 
resulting from applying a divisor of three 





* It is with regret the Editor finds, on 
turning to his forty-seventh volume, that 
this gentleman's “ First Centeuvary of a 
Series of concise useful Tables,” &c. pub- 
lished in Feb. 1818 (Richardson), was 
omitted to be noticed amongst the New 
Publications. 
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figures or Jess, and the first 25 of four-place 
divisors. The uses of the five tables here- 
in are entirely subsidiary to those we have 
next to mention, except the last, which 
exhibits the author's mode of applying 
circnlating decimals to the rigidly correct 
calculation of the interest of moneys for 
days.—'l he other volume before us is the 
first of five intended parts of “a Tubular 
Series of Decimal Quotients, of all the pro- 
per vulgar fractions, in their lowest terms, 
whose denominators do not exceed 1000 ;” 
which parts, when completed, will exhibit 
an increasing series of 504,192 decimal 
fractions, against each of which is set an 
equivalent proper vulgar fraction, between 


1 1 
= and oi and, by the very easy pro- 


cess of arithmetical complements, the 
above number of decimal and vulgar frac- 
tions may be doubled. In this first part 
is printed, 30,414 decimals to 8 places 
(and which the circles, in the above-men- 
tioned volume, will extend to any num- 
ber of places whatever,) from ‘001. to 


09989909, with their corresponding frac- 
tions ; and we wish to point out, since the 
author has omitted to do so, to those who 
may hesitate as to procuring the first part 
of this truly useful table, that by the sim- 
ple process of supposing the decimal point 
removed one place to the right, and the 0 
before it expunged, adding at the same 
time an 0 to the numerator, or, instead 
thereof, expunging an 0 from the denomi- 
nator, (whenever it can be done,) 30,414 
other decimals and their equivalent vulgar 


fractions, in the whole range between — 
990 . 
= '01, and —— — *99899, &c. will be ex- 
> 999 "s 
hibited. For example, _ = -04895i, 


evidently gives _ = 489510 ; and again, 
43 


— +048863, as evidently affords us 
880 


= = ‘48863, &c. with the advantage of 


requiring no arithmetical complements to 
be taken inall the extensive series of deci- 
mals thus obtained; which series calcu- 
lators will find of daily and important use 
to them, for reducing or changing deci- 
mals into fractions, or the reverse. We 
cannot refrain from adding, that for each of 
the 91,242 vulgar fractions of three figures 
or less, either printed in, or almost instantly 
deducible from, this small volume, as above 
mentioned, the equivalent decimal may, in 
any case, be easily sought out, and ascer- 
tained to any degree of accuracy, with the 
aid of the previous qnarto pamphlet, men- 
tioned at the foot of page 449. Thus, sup- 
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posing rr were given, it is clear that the 
decuple of its equivalent decimal must lie 


~41 
betwe — : 
en those of rv and axe these we find, 


in the pamphlet referred to, are -9318 and 


‘91, which at once limits the search to be 
made to pages 140 to 143 of the tabular 
series before us ; and further, we perceive 
that the vulgar fraction sought mast lie 
near the middle of this space in the table 
and somewhat nearer to the larger decimal, 
and accordingly, in casting the eye down 
the fraction columns, we find, near the 
end of page 141, the sought-for fraction 
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aes and following it, is the equivalent de- 


cimal *09234. 
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VARIETIES, LITERARY 


AND PHILOSOPHICAL; 


Including Notices of Works in Hand, Domestic and Foreign. 


—_ 


R. WiLtiAM Cuurcu, of.Boston, 
whose improvements in printing 

we lately noticed, is now in England, 
procuring the construction of his ap- 
paratus and machinery. A principal 
object of this improvement is to print 
constantly from new types, which is 
effected by simplifying the process for 
casting and composing. The type is 
delivered perfect. by machinery, and 
laid as it is cast in separate compart- 
ments, with unerring order and exact- 
ness. The composition is then effected 
by other apparatus, directed by keys 
like those of a piano-forte, and the type 
may be thus arranged in words and 
lines, as quickly as in the performance 
of notes in music. No error canarise, 
except from touching the wrung key; 
hence an expert hand will leave little 
labour for the reader. The form may 
be worked as usual, either by a print- 
ing-press or machine. It is then 
found less expensive, under Dr. 
Church’s economical system of re- 
casting, to remelt the types, and re- 
cast them, than to perform the tedious 
operation of distribution. ‘The melt- 
ing takes place without atmospheric 
exposure, by which oxydation and 
waste of metal are avoided. It is cal- 
culated that two men can produce 
75,000 new types per hour, and in re- 
composing one man will perform as 
much as three or four compositors. 
In the production of types, the saving 
is ninety-nine parts in a hundred, and 
in the composition, distribution, and 


reading, is three parts in four. In 
regard to press-work, Dr. C. has in- 
vented a machine to work with plat- 
tens instead of cylinders, from which 
he will be able to take thirty fine im- 
pressions per minute; and some of 
these have been ordered by London 
printers.—An establishment is about 
to be commenced in New York, in 
which these inventions will be applied 
to the reprinting of popular works, 
and to printing in general. 

Miss MACAULEY announces, “ Eli- 
zabeth and Mary Stuart,” being the 
design for a new species of histrionic 
literature. The design is the compo- 
sition and individual recitation of a 
dramatic and descriptive poem, about 
the length of our modern tragedies. 
The piece is now in active prepara- 
tion, and will be published as soon 
after its first representation as may be 
deemed requisite. ‘The first essay 
will be a portraiture of the characters 
of Queen Elizabeth and Mary queen 
of Scots. 

Imaginary Conversations of Eminent 
Statesmen and Literary Men, ancient 
and modern, by W.S. LANDoR, esq. 
will speedily appear. 

The Journal of a Tour in France 
in the years 1816 and 1817, by Fran- 
ces JANE CAREY, will make its appear- 
ance in a few days. 

The next, or third, volume of 
MircuHeLu’s ‘“* Methodical Cyclope- 
dia,” will consist of a complete Dic- 
tionary of Mathematics and the — 
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sical Sciences, and will appear in the 
course of June. The impossibility of 
controlling the press in printing such 
a series of concentrated volumes, 
obliged the publisher to abandon the 
plan of monthly publication, and to 
content himself with as rapid a pro- 
gress as the nature of the work and 
the public patronage would permit. 
This, however, is of little consequence, 
as every volume is perfectly complete 
in itself. The subjects of the next 
subsequent volumes will be GEoGRa- 
PHY, and the Arts, historical, theo- 
retical, and practical. 

Sir RicHarpD PHILuirs is about to 
put to press a new edition of his 
Essays on the proximate Causes of the 
Phenomena of the Universe; and, as 
the original doctrines of these Essays 
lay the basis of an entirely new system 
of natural philosophy, and have created 
some interest among philosophical en- 
quirers, he will be gratified by receiv- 
ing observations, illustrations, and cri- 
ticisms, before he goes to press. 

The great window for Hereford 
Cathedral, painted on glass, after 
West’s “ Last Supper,” by Mr. J. 
Backer, of Newman-street, Oxford- 
street, is, in point of splendid dimen- 
sions and spirited execution, perhaps 
the finest altar-piece in England. 
There is a glow in the lights, and a 
richness in the shadows, which could 
not be obtained by any other method. 
There is this advantage in paintings 
upon glass, that time neither improves 
nor impairs their beauty ; and there- 
fore they are the best adapted for the 
adorning of churches. The high state 
of perfection to which this art is now 
brought will, it is to be hoped, soon 
banish many of those daubs upon a 
panel which disfigure, rather than or- 
nament, some of our churches, and 
substitute in their stead paintings in 
which the light of heaven itself forms 
the radiance, aad which are as un- 
changeable as that light. 

Flora Domestica, or the Poetical 
Flower Garden, is in preparation; 
being a catalogue of plants that may 
be reared in the house, especially no- 
ticing such as are most remarkable for 
beauty of form or colour, Juxuriance 
of foliage, sweetness of perfume, or 
from interesting or poetical associa- 
tions with their history; with direc- 
tions for their treatment: illustrated 
with numerous quotations from the 
works of the poets by whom the seve- 
ral flowers have been celebrated. 


Mark Macrabin' th Usee't, 
. ark Macrabin the Cameronj 
tale, by ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, aa x 
of “Sir Marmaduke Maxwell,” &e. ; 
printing. Br as 

The East Indian Calculator, or Ta- 
bles for assisting Computation of Bat. 
ta, Interest, Commission, Rent,Wage 
&c. in Indian Money, by T. THORNTON 
author of a ‘Compendium of the 
Laws and Regulations concerning the 
Trade with India,” Ke. is nearly ready 
for publication. 

The Rev. H. Carp, M.A. vicar of 
Great Malvern, has been for some 
time engaged in preparing a Life of 
Bishop Burnet, drawn from papers 
partly preserved in the library of the 
British Museum, and partly in the 
archives of one or two noble families, 
He is induced to make this statement 
in the hope that other families may 
make similar communications. 

Dr. Ropert Jackson, author of the. 
“History and Cure of Febrile Dis- 
eases,” &c. has nearly ready for pub- 
lication, an Outline of Hints for the 
Political Organization and Moral 
Training of the Human Race; sub- 
mitted with deference to the conside- 
ration of those who frame laws for the 
civil government of man, and more 
especially for those who direct, or 
profess to direct, man to the true wor- 
ship of the Deity. 

J.S. Boone, M.A. will publish ina 
few days a poetical sketch, in three 
epistles, addressed to the Right Hon. 
George Canning, entitled Men and 
Things in 1823. 

An Exhibition of Designs for com- 
pleting King’s College, Cambridge, 
submitted to the Provost and Fellows; 
and of Designs for rebuilding London 
Bridge, submitted to the Bridge-house 
Committee, and to-the House of Com- 
mons; is open in the Great Room, at 
the Western Exchange, Old Bond- 
Strect. 4 OS 

A Memoir of Cenfral India, with the 
history and copious illustrations of the 
past and present state of that country, 
is in the press, with an original map, 
recently constructed, tables of the re- 
venue, population, &c. a geologl 
report and comprehensive index, by 
Sir Joun Matcoum, G.c.B. &C, 

The use of medicated and fumiga- 
ting baths, and, in many instances, 
of sulphur baths, is becoming popular, 
for the purpose of remoying various 
diseases, and of alleviating the pains, 
and lessening the inconveniences, | 


: other | 
other disorders. Among pen 
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eases, it is found to be successfally 
applicable to the cure of rheumatism, 
of colds, of diseases of the skin, to the 
restoration of activity in the powers of 
the bowels and the stomach, to the 
relief of debilitated and stiffened joints, 
of gout, and of bilious and nervous 
disorders, and to the removal of lum- 
bago, sciatica, imcipient dropsy, and 
of glandular obstructions, and other 
swellings. As it has been found to be 
thus important and beneficial, and of 
such wide application, and has for a 
series of years been most success- 
fully practised in many of the hospi- 
tals and medical institutions of France 
and Germany, particularly at Paris 
and Vienna, it is extraordinary, that 
the first fumigating and medicated 
baths, and the first sulphur baths, 
which have been prepared in the wes- 
tern part of the metropolis, have been 
set up only within these few weeks, at 
No. 5, Bury-street, near St. James’s- 
square, by Mr. JONATHAN GREEN. 

In a few days will be published, in 
three volumes, the Wandering Her- 
mit, by the author of “the Hermit in 
London.” ) 

Professor MEULEMEESTER, of Ant- 
werp, has been for eleven years en- 
gaged in copying the fine Scripture 
Frescoes in Raphael’s Gallery in the 
Vatican; and he is now exhibiting 
these copies in London. They are 
fifty-two in number ; very fine cabinet- 
pictures in water-colours, and faithful 
to the style of the great master after 
whom they are copied. Engravings 
of them are in progress, and are 
highly spoken of. 

Early in June will be published, 
Elizabeth, being the first part of a se- 
ries of French Classics, handsomely 
printed in the original, with elegant 
engravings -and vignettes, by eminent 
artists; printed from the best Paris 
editions, revised, corrected, and ac- 
companied with instructive notes, and 
the lives of the authors, by L. T. VEN- 
TOUILLAC, 

Mr. C. Dusots, F.L.s. is about to 
publish, in a small volame, an Easy 
and Concise Introduction to Lamarck’s 
Arrangement of the Genera of Shells, 
being a free translation of ‘that part of 
his work which treats on Mollusce 
with testaceous coverings; to which 
are added, illustrated remarks, addi- 
tional observations, and a synoptic 
table. 

Capt..A. Cruise, of the 84th regt. 
has in the press, a Journal of a Ten 
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Months’ Residence in New Zealand 
which will appear next month in an 
octavo volume. 

The author of “ Domestic Scenes” 
has nearly ready for publication a new 
novel, entitled Self-Delusion, or Ade- 
laide d’Hauteroche, in three volumes. 

The Rev. G. Witkins, author of the 
“ History of the Destruction of Jeru- 
salem,” &c. will shortly publish, an 
Antidote to the Poison of Scepticism. 

The Rev. R. Warner, rector of 
Great Chalfield, Wilts, is about to pub- 
lish the First Part of Illustrations, 
Historical, Biographical, and Miscel- 
laneous, of the Novels by the Author 
of “* Waverley,” with criticisms, gene- 
ral and particular, in three parts. 

Historical Notices of Two Charac- 
ters in ‘“‘Peveril of the Peak,” are 
preparing for publication ; being a sort 
of puff collateral, for which the Wa- 
verley Club is so notorious. 

A new novel will appear in the 
course of a few days, entitled Edward 
Neville, or the Memoirs of an Orphan, 
in three volumes. 

Thoughts and Details on the Hig. 
and Low Prices of the last Thirty 
Years, on the Effect of War, on the 
Effect of the Seasons, with tables of 
prices of various commodities, from 
1782 to 1822, and a statement of quan- 
tities, preceded by some general re- 
marks, by T. ‘Tooke, esq. F.R.s. will 
speedily appear. 

Fonthill and its Abbey Delineated, 
by J. Rutrer, is nearly ready for 
pablication. The embellishments will 
consist of thirteen highly-finished quar- 
to plates, three of which (representing 
distinct portions of the interior) will 
be richly and correctly coloured in the 
style of Pyne’s * Royal Residences.” 

The Bible, the New Testament, and 
the Common Prayer Book, are print- 
ing in London in the German lan- 
guage. 

We have received several papers 
questioning the practicable character 
and originality of Mr. Perkins’s 
steam-engine, noticed in our last. It 
may truly be doubted whether he can 
manage steam at 600lbs. pressure to 
the inch; but no one can question that 
Mr. P. has adroitly availed himself of 
a means of compressing the water into 
contact with the substance of the re- 
tort, by which the atomic motion 
evolved by the fire is economized. Of 
this economization Mr. P. may avail 
himself, and in due time produce a 
valuable engine. 
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A correspondent suggests the follow- 
ing means of making RHUBARB JAM. 
An excellent jam may be made with a 
mixture of two-thirds of red currants 
to one-third of garden rhubarb. Good 
jam may also be made with two-thirds 
of red rough gooseberries, not quite 
ripe, and one-third of rhubarb; and 
raspberries succeed as well as cur- 
rants. The flavour is best if not over- 
done with sugar; and, if the jam is 
made with gooseberries, it will be 
spoiled should they hang on the trees 
until fully ripe. 

Mr. R. MEIKLEHAM, civil-engineer, 
has in the press, a Practical Treatise 
on the various Methods of Heating 
Buildings, by steam, hot air, stoves, 
and open fires, with some introduc- 
tory observations on the combustion 
of fuel, on the contrivances for burn- 
ing smoke, and other subjects con- 
nected with the economy and distri- 
bution of heat; with numerous expla- 
natory engravings. 

A monument to the memory of 
Burns is now being raised near to his 
birth-place, on the opposite side of the 


road tu Alloway Kirk, and on one of 


the ‘*‘ Banks and braes of Doon.” The 
basement is triangular, each side 
facing a principal division of Ayrshire, 
supporting a circular peristyle of the 
Corinthian order, surmounted by a 
cupola, and all executed with strict 
regard to the most pure examples of 
ancient art. 

A Familiar Introduction to Crystal- 
lography, is preparing, in small octavo, 
including an explanation of the prin- 
ciple and use of the common and re- 
flective goniometers; illustrated by 
nearly 400 wood-cuts; by H. J. 
BROOKE, F.R.S. F.L.S. &c. 

Dr. G. Smitu has in the press a new 
edition of the Principles of Forensic 
Medicine, which will contain much 
additional matter. The volume will 
embrace every topic on which the me- 
dical practitioner is liable to be called 
to give a professional opinion in aid of 
judiciary enquiries. 

Dr. Forster is about to publish, 
Illustrations of the Mode of maintain- 
ing Health, curing Diseases, and pro- 
tracting Longevity, by attention to the 
state of the Digestive Organs, with po- 
pular observations on the influence of 
peculiarities of air, of diet, and of 
exercise, on the human system. 

Mr. Eak_e has in the press a work, 
containing—Ist. Practical remarks on 
fractures at the upper part of the 
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thigh, and particularly fractures Within 
the capsular ligament; with oFitical 
observations on Sir Asse: Cooper's 
treatise on that subject, and a cescrip- 
tion of a bed for the relief of patients 
suffering under these acvidents and 
other injuries, and diseases which re- 
quire a state of permanent rest. 94. 
Observations on fractures of the Ole. 
cranon. 3d. Description of a new 
apparatus for more effectually securing 
the upper extremity in cases of com- 
plicated injury of the shoulder-joint 
and scapula. 4th. On the re-esta- 
blishment of a canal in the place of a 
large portion of the urethra which had 
been destroyed. Sth. On the mecha- 
nism of the spine. 

Mr. J. F. DANieELL has in the press 
a volume of Meteorological Essays, 
embracing, among others, the follow- 
ing important subjects :—On the con- 
stitution of the atmosphere, on the 
radiation of beat in the atmosphere, 
on meteorological instruments, on the 
climate of London. 

The Society of Painters in Water- 
Colours have procured a Gallery for 
their interesting exhibition, next door 
to the University Club-house, in Pall 
Mall East. 

The following gentlemen will give 
Lectures at the Metropolitan Literary 
Institution, in the course of the present 
and succeeding months:—-Mr. Par- 
TINGTON on Mechanical Philosophy ; 
Mr. Woop on Craniology; Mr. Gur- 
NEY on Chemistry ; and Mr. JENNINGS 
on Poetry. 

The author of the ‘‘ Farmer’s Boy” 
is about to re-appear in a small work, 
entitled Hazelwood Hall, a drama, in 
three acts, interspersed with songs. 

Mr. 'T. Tay.or, the Platonist, is en- 
gaged in preparing for the press @ 
mathematical work, entitled the Ele- 
ments of anew Arithmetical Notation, 
in some respects analogous to that of 
decimals; by whieh expressions pro- 
ducing a great variety of infinite series 
may be obtained, which can by no 
other means be found. The series 
discovered by the moderns, for the 
quadrature of the circle and hyper- 
bola, are shown to be aggregately 1- 
commensurable quantities ; and a ¢rl- 
terion is given by which the commen- 
surability or incommensurability r 
infinite series may be infallibly a0 
universally ascertained. ) 

Mr. Prescot, author of the | 
verted Scheme of Copernicus,” has ™ 
the press thesecond book of his Sys 
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of the World mathematically demon- 
strated on the Foundation of the First 
Chapter of Genesis. 

The Duke of Mercia, the Lamenta- 
tion of Ireland, and other Poems, by 
Sir AUBREY DE VERE Hunt, bart. are 
announced for publication. 

Specimens of the Living Poets, with 
biographical and critical prefaces, by 
Mr. ALaric A. Watts, will shortly be 
published in three volumes. 

Mr. LANDSEER, the engraver, has in 
the press, Sabzan Researches, in a 
series of essays, addressed to distin- 
guished antiquaries ; illustrated with 
engravings of Babylonian cylinders, 
and other jnedited monuments of an- 
tiquity. 

Mr. F. Howe ut is preparing a new 
Translation of the Characters of Theo- 
phrastus, with the Greek text, notes, 
and numerous wood-cuts. 

A General History and Description 
of the Deanery of Doncaster, is print- 
ing by the Rev. J. HuNTER. 

The Rey. C. Swan is printing 
Sermons on several Subjects, with 
notes critical, historical, and explana- 
tory, in octavo. 

Mr. T. TREDGOLD is engaged on an 
Essay on the Principles and Practice 
of Heating by Steam. 

Exterior Views of the Theatres of 
London and its Suburbs, with an ac- 
count of each theatre, will soon appear, 
by Mr. D. Have Lt. 

T. W. Kaye, esq. will shortly pub- 
lish a Compendious Saxon and Eng- 
lish Dictionary. 

The Rey. J. Kenrick is engaged 
upon a translation from the German, 
with additions, of Professor Zumpt’s 
Grammar of the Latin Language. , 

A Short Treatise on British Song- 
Birds, with fifteen coloured engra- 
vings,, by Mr. P. Syme, will soon 
appear, 

The ancient vessel, discovered near 
the bed of the Rother, in Kent, has 
been for some time exhibiting in the 
Strand-bridge road. We have visited 
itin the usual routine of the shows of 
the metropolis, and think it well wor- 
thy of the customary shilling demand- 
ed on such occasions, not only as a 
curiosity, but as some reward for the 
Spirit of enterprise shown in removing 
it hither. We doubt, however, whe- 
ther it is as old as is commonly said, 
and some professional opinions concur 
in this belief. Between 3 and 400 
years is perhaps its greatest age: the 
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length is about sixty-five feet; the 
breadth, to the best of our recollection, 
about fifteen: the burden about sixty 
tons. The floor or bottom is as flat as 
a table, and, having had one mast 
which let down forward, was probably 
intended in a great degree, or solely, 
for river savreeiaae Most of the 
timbers are sound, but many of the 
bolts, as might be expected, are 
eaten away. 
FRANCE. 

The French consul-general in Egypt, 
M. Drovetti, having made a large 
collection of the antiquities of that 
country, offered them for sale to the 
government of France, which being 
declined, he has presented them to 
that of Sardinia, in consideration of a 
pension for life, and they are now ar- 
ranging for public inspection at Turin. 

M. Jacos addressed to the Society 
of Antiquaries of France, in July last, 
an interesting description of an antique 
vase, known by the name of Vase of 
Mantua, now in the collection of the 
Duke of Brunswick. It consists of a 
single onyx, agreeably diversified with 
rich colours, with bas-reliefs, and 
ornaments of exquisite workmanship. 
Some antiguarians consider it as hav- 
ing belonged to Mithridates; but this 
is an assumption easier made than 
proved. What is more positively 
known in the tradition of this vase is, 
that it formed part of the plunder ofa 
soldier at the siege of Mantua in 1630, 
and was sold to a Duke of Saxe- 
Lauenburg, for the sum of 100 ducats. 
Its value is now estimated at 150,000 
crowns. 

The Protestant Bible Socicty held 
its fourth anniversary at Paris, on the 
16th of April: M. de Jaucour, a peer 
of France, presiding. It appears from 
their Report, that in the course of a 
year 4,600 Bibles, and more than 
5,000 New Testaments, were distri- 
buted. Of the numerous auditory 
were a number of public functionaries, 
with deputations from Bible Societies 
of France, England, Switzerland, and 
the United States of America. A hun- 
dred and twenty similar asseciations 
exist in France. 

The Society of Geography of Paris 
are publishing the Travels of Marco 
Polo, from a manuscript in the king’s 
library, much more extensive than any 
hitherto published. Prefixed is an 
historical notice relative te Marco 
Polo, with a chart, and remarks on the 
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editions already published, various 
readings of geographical or historical 
names, &c. . 

ITALY. 

The clergy of Rome consist at pre- 
sent of 19 cardinals, 27 bishops, 1,450 
priests, 1,532 monks, 1,461 religious, 
and 332 seminarists. The population, 
without including the Jews, amounted 
in 1821 to 146,000. 

If credit be due to the Roman jour- 
nal, entitled Diario Romano, the Queen 
of Thibet has requested of the Pope 
eighty missionaries of the College de 
Propaganda Fide, to introduce Chris- 
tianity, and for the conversion of her 
subjects. Five capuchins have already 
set out for that country. An Italian 
of Brescia has been instrumental in 
the queen’s conyersion: he now acts 
as her prime minister. 

SWITZERLAND. 

M. ULrick Scuenk, of Berne, has 
invented a new species of fire-engine, 
which he calls a pump aspirant. He 
has made successful trials of it, in the 
presence of a number of spectators, at 
Loywyl, near Lanzenthal, one being 
intended for that district. This 


[June 1, 

machine is so constructed, that 
in any running Water or basin . 
readily imbibes a mass of water 60 6 “ 
siderable, as to keep up without inter 
ruption a jet rising to the height of 125 
feet, and to feed two ordinary pum 
or engines at the same time. Hinson 
2 a ey ne gd of - machine of 

olton, described in a forme 
of this Miscellany. r Baeibee 

Messrs. ReYnieR and De Doy. 
PIERRE, Conservators of Antiquities in 
the Canton de Vaux, transmitted a 
notice to the Council of State of Lan- 
sanne, in December last, of a recent 
discovery in the district of the ancient 
Avenches, of two mosaic pavements 
with very beautiful and elegant de. 
signs, and in tolerable preservation. 
The largest represents a head of Ceres, 
in its natural dimensions, a fragment 
of a stag, a jackdaw, a lion, &c. The 
other mosaic, about twenty-two feet 
Square, was founs in the meadows of 
Maladeyre, and contains a number of 
fanciful designs. Means have been 
adopted for ensuring the preservation 
of these monuments. 
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——__ 
ACTS PASSED in the THIRD YEAR of the REIGN of GEORGE THE FOURTH, or in the 
THIRD SESSION of the SEVENTH PARLIAMENT of the UNITED KINGDOM. 
— 


AP. LILI. 7T'o regulate the Manu- 
facture and Sale of scorched or 
roasted Corn, Pease, Beans, or Parsnips, 
and of Cocoa Paste, Broma, and other 
Mixtures of Cocoa. 

Cap. LIV. To repeal the Rates, 
Duties, and Taxes, payable in respect of 
Fire Hearths and Windows in Ireland ; 
and to exempt certain Persons from the 
Lax on Dogs. ‘ 

Cap. LV. For the more effectual 
Administration of the Office of a Justice 
of the Peace in and near the Metropolis, 
and for the more effectual Prevention of 
Depredations on the River Thames and 
its Vicinity, for Seven Years. 

Cap. LVI. To provide for the more 
effectual Regulation of certain Offices 
relating to the Receipt of his Majesty's 
Exchequer in Ireland. 

Cap. LVII. For transferring such 
of the Duties of the Commissioners or 
Governors of Kilmainham Hospital, as 
relate to the Management and Payment of 
Out- Pensions, to the Commissioners of 
Chelsea Hospital. 

Cap. LVIII. For enabling the Com- 
missioners of his Majesty’s Woods, 


on the State of the Marriage 





Forests, and Land Revenues, to effect 
Improvements in the Neighbourhood of 
Parliament-street and Privy-garden, 
within the Liberty of Westminster. 

Cap. LIX. To continue, until the 
5th Day of July, 1824, the Low Duties 
on Coals and Culm carried Coastwise to 
any Port within the Principality of 
Wales. 

Cap. LX. To amend rc Laws re- 
lating to the Importation of Corn. 

rs LXI. To regulate the Per- 
formance of certain Contracts, and to 
authorize the Courts of Chancery and 
Exchequer to make Orders in Cases 
which may arise out of the Conversion @ 
certain Annuities of Five Pounds per 
Centum Annum into Annuities of 
Four Pounds Pers puny per Sania 
and for t such Proprieto 
Five, Ponsle por Centum Annuities 48 
shall dissent from receiving Four Pounds 
per Centum Annuities in heu thereof. 





The Bill introduced into the House of 
Lords, by the Archbisho of Canterbury; 


founded on the Report of their Committee 
ounded on the Rep bees 
rally, 
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riages in 
leading provisions :— 
After the preamble of the expediency 


of this Act, it repeals, after the ist of 


November next, the 26 Geo. II. c. 33, 
(for the better prevention of Clandestine 
Marriages,) and 4 Geo. IV. c. 5. (an Act 
of the present Session repealing certain 
provisions of the Marriage Act of last 
Session.) 

It then enacts the publications of banns, 
as at present practised. Also autho- 
rizing such publications in chapels, by the 
bishop, with the consent of the patron and 
incumbent. 

Notice of the names, and place and time 
of abode, of parties to be given to minister 
seven days before publication of banns. 

Ministers not punishable for marrying 
minot’ without consent of parents, &c, un- 
less they have notice of dissent; if dissent 
publicly declared, publication of banns 
void. 

Re-publication of banns necessary, if 
marriage not solemnized within three 
months, 

Licences to be granted to marry in the 
church, &c. of such parish only, wherein 
one of the parties resided for fifteen days 
before; and, where caveat entered, no 
issue till matter examined by judge, and 
oath to be taken before the surrogate, be- 
fore licence is granted.—Bond not to be 
required before granting licence.—Conseut 
ot parents, &c. where parties under age, 


Medical Report. 
rally, is entitled “An Act for amending the 


Laws respecting the Solemnization of Mar- 
gland.” The following are its 


MEDICAL REPORT. 
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Persons solemnicing marriage in any 
other place than a church ot chapel, or 
without banns or licence, or under ‘pre- 
tence of being in holy orders, shall be 
transported. Prosecution to be com- 
menced within three years. Marriage to 
be void, where persons wilfully marry in 
any other place than a church, &c. or 
without banns or licence 

Voidability for want of consent of fa- 
ther, &c. by suit commenced within 
twelve months. __ 

Liability of the husband for the charge 
of maintenance of wife and children during 
the coverture, to continue after the avoid- 
ance of the marriage. And when mar- 
riage solemnized between parties under 
age, contrary to this Act, by false oath or 
fraud, the guilty party to forfeit all pro- 
perty accruing from the marriage. 

Proof of the actual residence of the par- 
ties not necessary to the validity of a 
marriage, whether after banns or by 
licence, 

No suit shall be had to compel celebra- 
tion of marriage by reason of any contract 
of marriage. Marriages to be in the pre- 
sence of two witnesses, and to be re- 
gistered. 

Persons convicted of making a false 
entry, or of forging, &c. any such entry ; or 
of forging, &c, any licence; or of de- 
stroying such register ; to be transported. 

Act not to extend to Royal Marriages, 
nor to the marriages of Quakers and 
Jews. 








Report of Diseases and CAsuALTiEs occurring inthe publie and private Practice 
of the Physician who has the care of the Western District of the City Dispensary. 


——_— 


\ HEN rheumatism leaves its most 

common locality, the joints, and 
attacks the chest, the consequent disease 
is often one of complicated demands-and 
difficult management. The writer has just 
left a patient--ander these circumstances, 
and the case has proved one full of what 
medical men call contra-indications ; the 
degree of the disorder requiring, its nature 
and the constitution of the sufferer forbid- 
ding, very free and vigorous plans of treat- 
ment. 

It is under these circumstances that the 
carbonate of ammonia, so managed in its 
exhibition as not to prove over-itritating, 
shows itself possessed of considerable 
powers, and it is often advisable so to su- 
persaturate the acetate of ammonia with 
the latter ingredients as to make the me- 
dicine at once anti-spasmodic and anti- 
inflammatory. This useful drug (ammo- 
nia) will be found especially applicable 
when the rheumatic affection is attended 
by a gouty diathesis. 

Pectoral complaints in general are in- 
deed those which present to the practi- 


tioner the most abundant sources of em- 
barrassment ; in affections of other organs 
you have for the most part a more simple 
and satisfactory series of disturbed func- 
tions: but, when the chest is the seat of 
the disorder, it is often not easy to predi- 
cate its precise locality, its absolute nature, 
or its immediate cause. Whether, for in- 
stance, the serous or the mucous membrane 
be the part especially implicated, or whe- 
ther the actual substance of the lung itself, 
may not rather be the residence of the 
evil. Again, whether does the impediment 
ef breathing depend upon an inflamed and 
tightened membrane; upon a difficulty in 
the transmission of blood through the pul- 
monary vessels; upon an irregular or spas- 
modic action of the  eaeags muscles ; upon 
an irritation of the ia lining those mus- 
cles ; or upon a constricted or loaded state 
of the air-cells of the lungs. Further, is 
the inflammation (if it be inflammation,) 
common or specific, constitutional or ac- 
cidental? Has it a tendency to pour ont a 
watery effusion, and thus to give rise to 
dropsy of the chest; to occasion a ae 
o 
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of aquatne lymph upon or between 
membranes, and thus to lay the foundation 
for chronic impediments in breathing ; to 
engender purulent formation of an ordi- 
nary or consumptive kind, or to wear away 
the body and substance of the lung by a 
species of schirrous wasting? Do the 
cough and disturbed respiration depend 
upon disorder originally in the chest, or is 
the source of the mischief at a distance? 
May not the state of the stomach, or the 
liver, or the intestinal canal, or the nerves, 
be the primum mobile, or actual essence, of 
the whole disturbance? Finally, may not a 
little from one, and a little from another, 
cause, make up by items the sum and sub- 
stance of the affection ? and here, as it ap- 
pears to the me ag is mistake most 
usually committed. In our desire for de- 
cision, and rage for simplicity, we will have 
one principle to guide our pathology, and 
one defined disease to regulate our prac- 
tice. As for stethoscopical trials and Gal. 
lic thumps on the chest, let them avail as 
far as they are available ; but the writer 
confesses himself to possess rather too 
much English scepticism respecting French 
tact, not to fear that the information 
which these boasted methods of investiga- 
tion give, is rather of the ex post facto 
kind. 

It is not, however, pulmonary affections 
alone, about which erroneous decisions are 
liable to be made. The stomach is fre- 
quently the seemmg, while the nervous 
system is the actual, source of disease ; 
and correctives are substituted for radicals. 
The secretions are irregular, the discharges 
are unhealthy: granted; but these secre- 
tions and these discharges are rather the 


consequences than the causes of the com- — 


plaint.* A piece of afflicting news will 
put a stop to appetite, and give an offen- 





* The Reporter has this moment heard 
a curious statement of ultra-stomachism. 
A friend asked his hair-dresser whether 


Report of Chemistry and Experimental Philosophy. [June 


sive hepaget a to the breath; but in- 
case is a stomach or a che ‘ 
duced? No: it is the nervous et 
tion that has received the shock : and to 
° , 

reproduce a desire for food, or overcome 
the foetor of the exhalation, you must first 
bring the nerves into a better state of be. 
ing. You must, in other words, act upon 
the secretions through the medium of the 
organs upon which the secretions are de. 
pendant ; and here lies a great deal of the 
secret connected with the varied succegs 
of the same medicinal. as. prescribed by 
different persons ; and of the positive good 
occasionally produced by such artifices as 
metallic tractors: it is the tractability of 
the patient, not of the disorder, upon 
which they operate; it is the confidence 
that is placed in quackery that constitutes 
the virtue of quack medicines; and let it 
be so ;—where ignorance is good, ’tis folly 
to be wise. What does it matter, pro- 
vided no mischief be done in the process, 
whether a patient be cured “ through. the 
medium of his imagination or his stomach?’ 

The writer has lately recommended to 
some of his patients the nitro-muriatic 
bath; and in one instance, in particular, 
he has found it demonstrably serviceable, 
after the unsuccessful employment of sto- 
machic alteratives, This is a case which, 
im the writer's mind, is nervous, rather 
than ventricular. ' 

Disease has in some measure spent its 
rage. The last month has been compara- 
tively healthy. In the calm, however, 
which now succeeds the storm, wrecks are 
to be seen in abundance. 

Bedford-row ; D. Uwins, M.D. 
May 20, 1823. 





he could account for the fact, that bald- 
ness on the crown of the head is more com- 
mon in the present day than formerly. 
“ Clearly, sir, (replied the hair-dresser,) it 
is owing to the stomach,” 








REPORT OF CHEMISTRY AND EXPERIMENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 


—=__ 


it is not known, perhaps, so generally as 
it ought, that apples make an excellent 
jelly. The process is as follows :—They 
are to be pared, quartered, the core com- 
pletely removed, and put into a pot with- 
out water, closely covered, placed in an 
oven, or over the fire. When pretty well 
stewed, the juice is to be squeezed ont 
through a cloth, to which a little white of 
egg is added, and then the sugar. Skim it 
previous to boiling, then reduce it toa 
proper consistence, and an excellent jelly 
will be the product. 

The very interesting fact, of some few 
perfectly-sound silicious crystals being 
seen to contain cavities within them, partly 
filled with a clear fluid, has attracted the 
attention of Sir H. Davy, who, by a se- 


» 


ries of well-conducted experiments, which 
are detailed in the lately-published “ Phi- 
losophical Transactions,” has shown that 
in general a partial vacuum obtains i 
these cavities, and that azote and oxyge 
nated water are the only substances they 
usually contain; and these he supposes to 
have been atmospheric air and water, 
when first inclosed, but that the confined 
water has absorbed all the oxygen present: 
in one only of the crystals, on which Sit 
Humphrey experimented, was the incladed 
air compressed, and this was to the proba- 
ble extent of one-eleventh part of its on 
ginal bulk. The plutonic specu'ations 
the worthy President hereon we gladly 
pass by, as like those formerly built on 
discovery of sodium and potasium, 


appearing 
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earipg somewhat unworthy of the age 
rool enquiry and deduction, in which 
they, geewrra the last, have been ha- 
zarded. 3 
Some journals announce corindon, a sort 
of spath, as the most proper substance for 
giving the finest polish to granite, It 
should be intermixed, not with wax, but 
with lacea. The polish will be more beau- 
tiful and durable iv proportion to the care 
employed in this latter operation. It is 
requisite that the powder be of uncommon 
hardness, and the corindon is selected for 
this purpose. 
A remarkable physiological fact has been 
discovered by Sir EVERARD Home, in the 
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composition of the blood. This fact, or 
theory,—for perhaps all the certainty that 
might be wished on the subject is not yet 
obtained,— is that a large proportion of the 
blood consists of carbonic acid gas, and 
that the fluid itself is of a tubercular struc- 
ture. He says that the gas is given out 
most abundantly from the blood of a per- 
son aftcr a full meal, and but in a small 
or from a feverish person ; and that 

e was led to the discovery by observing 
the growth of a grain of wheat through a 
microscope ; having first seen a blob and a 
tube passing through it: the former being 
the juice of the plant, the latter the car- 
bonic acid gas extricating itself. 
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PRICES or MERCHANDIZE, = April 22. May 27. 
Cocoa, W.I, common -- £2 15 9 to 310 0 3 5 0 to 4 0 O perewt 
Coffee, Jamaica, ordinary 410 0 — 5 6 0 | 410 0 — 419 0 do. 
, Mocha .-s+eee2e 510 0 — 9 0 O 5 00--— 8 0 0 do, 
Cotton, W.I.common-- 0 0 7 — 009; 00 7 — 0 O 9 per Ib. 
, Demerara+++-+*+ 0 O 8E— O Oil! 0 0 8E— O O11 do. 
Currants ++++-+ecseeses § O O — 515 0} 5 O O — 513 O percwt. 
Figs, Turkey «--+++++-- 2 2 0— 2 4 0 118 09 — 2 2 Operchest 
Flax, Riga «--++-+++e++63 0 0 — 0 0 0 |66 9 O — 68 O O per ton, 
Hemp, Riga, Rhine ----43 0 0 — 0 0 0|42 0 0 —43 0 0 do, 
Hops, new, Pockets---- 316 0 —-512 0 | 316 0 — 512 O percwt. 
,Sussex,do. 212 0 — 3 5 0} 216 0 — 310 0 = do, 
Iron, British, Bars ---- 810 0 — 9 © O | 810 0 — 9 O O per ton, 
,Pigs-----+ 6 00—700{600—700 do, 
Oil, Lucca --++eseeee.-12 5 O — 1210 0 {12 5 O — 1210 O 95 galls. 
—, Galipoli-.----++++--55 0 0 — 56 0 04155 0 0 — 56 O O per ton. 
Rags secccccessceseoes 2 FO — Q 2 6 220— 9 9 6 percwt. 
Raisins, bloom or jar,snew 310 0 — 314 0{| 310 0 — 0 0 0 do, 
Rice, Patna «+.-+-++++- 100—120;100— 1 2 «0— do. 
——,Carolina «--+.-+»5 0 00—000j;,117 0 — 2 2 0 = do 
Silk, China, raweeseeees 017 5 — 1 2 5) 016 1 — 1 1 O per Ib, 
——, Bengal, skein «++» 014 5 — 017 6} O11 4 — 012 2 do, 
Spices, Cinnamon +----- 0 7 2— 0 7 5;]0 6 8 — 0 610 do, 
Cloves -eeeeeee O 40 — 043),04 4 — 0 4 9 do. 
,Nutmegs --re-- 0 3 3 — 054;),031— 083 2 «do. 
» Pepper, black-- 0 0 6§ — O O 6%; 9 O o§ — 0 0 7 do. 
,whiteee 0 14 — 015/041 3 — 0 1 SE do, 
Spirits, Brandy, Cogniac 0 3 0 — 0 3 2| 0 210 — O 3 4 per gal. 
, Geneva Hollands 0 2 0 — 021,02 0-— 02 1 ~= do, 

-, Rum, Jamaica.» 0-2-9 — O0 2190 170 29 — 0 210 = do, 
Sugar, brown+-++++-..- 216 90 — 218 0 216 0 — 218 O percwt. 
——, Jamaica, fine ---- 310 0 — 312 0} 310 0 — 312 0 do. 
—,EastIndia,brown 120— 15 0}120-~—150 do 
———, lump, fine.----+-» 413 0 — 416 0 412 0 — 414 0 do, 
Tallow, town-melted---- 117 0 — 000/;]210-— 000 do, 

, Russia, yellow-- 113 6 — 114 0),115 6 — 000 do 
Tea, Bohea..----+----» 0 @ 44— 0 2 5f] 9 2 5E— O @ Shperlb. 
——, Hyson, best --+-»» 0 57 —063)95 7—90 68 do, 
Wine, Madeira, old ----20 0 0 —70 0 0 {20 0 0 —70 0 O perpipe 
——,, Port, old ---+..+.42 0 0 —48 0 0 |42 0 0 — 48 0 do. 
» Sherry --++++-+++20 0 0 —50 0 0 |20 0 0 —50 O O per butt 





Premiums of Insurance.—Guernsey or Jersey, 258. a 30s.—Cork or Dublin, 25s. a 30s. 
—Belfast, 25s. a 30s.—Hambro’, 20s, a 50s.—Madeira, 20s. a 30s.—Jamaica, 40s. a 
50s.—Greenland, out and home, 6 gs. a12 gs. 

Course of Exchange, May 27.—Amsterdam, 12 10.—Hamburgh, 38 4.—Paris, 25 90. 
—Leghorn, 46}.— Lisbon, 51.—Dublin, 94 per cent. 

Premiums on Shares and Canals, and Joint Stock Companies, at the Office of Wolfe and 
Edmonds’—Birmingham, 3001.—Coventry, 10401.—Derby, 1401—Ellesmere, 63!.— 
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Grand Surrey, 45l.—Grand Union 


tern, 41.—Leeds and Liverpool, 3751.—Lelcester, 300).— Lough 


List of Bankrupts. 


[Jane 1, 
181. 10s.—-Grand Junction, 245!.—Grand Wes. 
bro’, 85001 —Oxford, 


7401.—Trent and Mersey, 2000!.— Worcester, 301.—East India Docks, 1441,—London 


113/.—West India, 176/.—Southwark BRIDGE, 18/.—Strand, 5/,— yal 


AssURANCE, 2471,—Albion, 50/.—Globe, 
City Ditto, 1281. 10s. , 


The 3 per cent. Reduced, on the 27th was 80; 3 per cent. Consols 
cent. Consols, 973 ; new 4 per cent, 1004 ; 


E J 
153l.10s.—Gas LIGHT Company: gore” 
» 815 4 per 

Bank Stock 220. 


Gold in bars, 3/. 17s. 6d. per 0z.—New doubloons, 31.158. 0d.—Silver in bars, 48. 103d. 








ALPHABETICAL List OF BANKRUPTCIES announced between the 20th of Apri 
and the 20th of May, 1823: extracted from the London Gazettes. 


iE 


BANKRUPTCIES. [This Month 92.] 


Solicitors’ Names are in Parentheses. 


ABLETT, J. Bucklersbury, fustian-manufacturer. 
Hurd and Co. 


Allan, W. Seething-lane, ale-dealer. (Van Sandan 
Alloway, J. and J. Bedminster, Somersetshire, 
earthenware-dealers, (Hicks and Co. L. 


Ansell, J. Butt-lane, Deptford, shoemaker. (Wood- 
ward and Co. L. 

Antrobus, J. Liverpool, (Blackstock 
and Co. L. 

Bandeira, J. J. Great Winchester-street, merchant, 
(Hunt and Co, 

Barge, B. Clifford-street, Bond-street, wine-mer- 
chant. (Gale 

— : Great Eastcheap, Scotch-factor. (Walker 
aud Co. 

Beadmore, J. Ashby-dela-Zouch, printer. (Dax 
and Co. L. 

Beckett, E. Crawford-street, Mary-la-bonne, printer, 
(Jones and Co. 

Beak, H. Bathampton, Somersetshire, { mealman. 
Nethersoles and Co. L. 

Bligh, W. C. Bath, grocer. (Hurd and Co, L. 

Bowman, P. R. Arundel, tanner. (Freeman 

Bradley, R. Bromley, Kent, victualler. (Baddeley 

Broom, W. Walcot, Somersetshire, builder. (Jen- 
kins and Co. L. 

Brown, G. New Bond-street, oilman. (Heath 

Buckle, 'T. Leeds, merchant. (Upton 

Burton, C. Bristol, grocer. (Edmunde, L. 

Burn, G. Maidstone, pastry-cook. (Wildes 

Burges, E. and J. Gate, Portsmouth, 
(Bonne, L. 


draper. 


brewers. 


Burry, T. Littke Hampton, Sussex, grocer. (Free- - 


man, L. 

Carter, T. H. Minories, victualler. (Younger 

Cullingham, H. Kensington, carpenter. (Poole 
aud Co. L. 

Davies, E. High-street, Borough, hatter. (Blake 

Denison, H. Liverpool, money-scrivencr. (‘Taylor 
and Co. L. 

Dickenson, R. R. Little Grosvenor-street, Grosve- 
nor-square, Victualler. (Plaisted 

Dodd, E. Manchester, painter. (Battye, L. 

Dryden, J. Rathbone-place, Oxford-street, haber- 
dasher. (Fisher 

Edwards, J. Elder-street, Norton Falgate, silk- 
weaver. (James 

Evans, D. Marchmont-street, draper. (Ashurst 

Fleet, F. Aylesbury, corn-dealer. (Baxter, L. 

Fowle, J. Sandwich, brewer. (Lodington and Co. L. 

Fowler, D. Copthall-court, broker. (Fisher 

Fox, J. Claremont-place, Kent-road, poulterer. 
(Richardson 

Gilbert, T. anne Acre, coach-maker. (Kay 

Gliddon, A, King-street, Covent-gurden, tobacco- 
hist. (Faithful 

Godsell, J. Winchester, linen-draper. ( rembridge 

Grove, G, and H, Wilkinson, Liverpool, ironmon- 

ers. (Perkins, L. 

Halford, J. Shipston-upon-Stower, Worcestershire, 
auctioneer. (Eyre, L. 

Hammon, J. Great Portland-street, plumber. (Ste- 
vens and Co, 

Haswell, J. F. Fox-and-Hounds yard, Curtain-road, 
horse-dealer. (Denton and Co, 


— T. Bristol, grocer. (Poole and Co. L. 


Her ert, W. jun. Goldsmith-street, Wood-street, 
Cheapside, ribbon-manufacturer. (Webster 
Hewitt, T. Whitchurch, Shropehi 
ewitt,T. chure ro a 
= Shiewsbury . pshire, furrier. (Cooper, 
ckman - and D. Timothy, : 
hosiers. (Whitelock  Aahenpan-oenae, 


Howarth, E. Leeds, woolstapler. (Battye, L. 


Kune J.and J. Chalford, Gloucestershire, clothiers 
ing, L. 
Jarmain, J. Cumberland-street, New- 
4 ek (Clarke ~ none, Cyne 
eferis, J. Dove-cottage, Lisson-green, ink. . 
5 a _{ Rogers aid Son, bs > 
epson, T. Heaton Norris, Lancashire, 
, (Ellis and Co. L. , eg 
Johnson, W. Grange, Bermondsey, tanner. (Walker 
and Co. L, 
Joseps, M. J. Fox-Ordinary-court, Nicholas-lane, 
merchant. (Hird 
Kimber, C. Lamborne, Berks, brewer. (Bousfield 


Kinning, T. Oxford-street, linen-draper. (Willis 
an 0. 

Lambert, G. Sloane-street, Chelsea, school-book- 
seller. (Stafford, L. 

Lidbotter, J. Southwick, Sussex, corn and coal 
merchant. (Gregson, L. 

Lomer, W. Southampton, printer. (Slade 
and Co. L. 


Lowe, J. Warrington, currier. (Bover and Co. 

Lowe, S. Burton-upon-Trent, scrivener. (Corser, 
Wolverhampton 

Lucas, C. Kennington, dealer. (Perkinsand Co. L. 

M ‘Queen, W. H. and S. Hamilton, Newman-street, 
Oxford-street, stationers : 

Milburn, J. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, woollen-draper. 

Grace and Co. L. 

Middleton, J. New Tothill-street, Westminster, 
machinist. (DayandCo.L. _. . 
Murrell, W. Skinner-street, Snow-hill, auctioneer. 

(Russen 
Nichols, J. Fenchingfield, Essex, tanner. Nicholls 
Penn, B.  Birchills, Staffordshire, coal-master. 

(Hunt, L. 

Phillips, T. Strand, victualler. (Newton 
Powell, P. Brighton, silk-mercer. (Tanner, L, 
Read, R. ewcastle-under-Lyme, carpenter. 

es and Co. L. 

Rowley, J. Stourport, Worcestershire, timber-mer- 
chant. (Becke, L. / 

Roberts, T. and J. De Yrizoyti, Broad-street, stock- 
brokers. (Farren and Co. 

Robertson, J. Wilton, Wilts, surgeon. (Santer, L. 

Robson, J. H. Sunderland, mercer. (Blackston, L. 

Roper, J. Norwich, woollen-draper. (Poole and Co. 

Shaw, W. Thornbill Lees, Yorkshire, boat-builder. 

oa. L. 

Skinner, W. Braduinch, Devonshire, serge-maker. 

(Darke, L. 

Spendelow, R. Drayton-in-Hales, 

(Benbow and Co. L. 

Sprent, J. Alverstoke, builder. (Bogue, L. 
Starmer, W. Odell’s-place, Little Chelsea, linen- 
draper. (Hertslet, L. ~ 
Sykes, I’. Bath Easton, Somerset, clothier. (Nind 
Thompson, J. Manchester, tea-dealer. (Adlington 

an Oo. 

Thompson, J. and we Walker, Wolverbamptoo, 

drapers. (Chester, L. 

Titterton, J. Wilmingeon-square, Spa-fields, sur- 
eon. (Heard 
Todd, E. Liverpool, woollen-draper. (Faulkner 
a oddicot, ‘Oxfordshire, narseryman. 
akinson, L. oes 
Virran, S. Tywardreath, Cornwall, linen-draper. 

(Sbaw, L. 

Viney, J. Bristol, cabinet maker. (Williams, L. L 

Wield,’ G. Nottingham, draper. urd and Co. ; ; 
Wild, J. Adlington, Cheshire, farmer, (Milne & Co. 
Wilkin, T. Soham, Cambridgeshire, scrivener. 

Coe weeny Newmarket ; 
Willingham, G. Great Mary-le-bone street, money 

scrivener. (Tanner aker 
Wright. G. St. Martin’s-lane, boot and shoe maker. 


— DIVIDENDS. 


ironmonger. 
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Abithol, M. Bary-street, St. 
James’s 

Alvin, R. P. Elm-street, Gray's 
Inn lane 


Asquith and Co. New Kent-road 

Axtord, T. Abingdon 

Baker, W. and N. Portsea 

Baker, W. Lioyd’s Coffee-house 

Beadey, J. Wootton Underedge 

Bedson, T. and R. Bishop, Aston, 
Warwickshire 

Bell, G. Berwick 

Bennett, S. A. Worship-street 

Bewley, W. Manchester 

Berthoud, H. Soho-square 

Bellingham, J. Uttoxeter 

Bird, T, Solihull, Warwickshire 

Body, E. Morice Town 

Boristo, W. Reading 

Bowditch and Wilks, Bristol 

Bowring, J. G. Fenchurch-build- 


ings 
Brammall, G. Sheffield 
Branwhite, P. Bristol 
Bromley, J. New-road, St. Mary- 
la-bonne 
Bryant, J. Austin Friars 
Callow, J. Princes’-street, Soho 
Candler, J. Jewry-street 
Carter, H. Ratcliff-highway 
Clark, H. and F, Grundy, Liver- 


— 

Clarke, T. Nottingham 

Clough, J. H., J. S. Wilkes, and 
J B. Somes Liverpool 

Clive, T. and S. Richardson, To- 
kenhouse-yard 

Cragg, J. Whitehaven 

Dawson, J. Bury 

Dean, R.W. and T. W. Cooke, 
Sugarloaf-alley, Bethnal-green 

De Roure and Hambrook, London 

Deschamps, W.W., B.S. Morgan, 
—_ P. M‘Taggart, Suffolk- 

ane 

Dick, Q. and J. Finsbury-square 

Edwards, G. H. Craven-street, 
Strand 

Ellis, T. Crooked-lane 

Fate, W. Settle, Yorkshire 

Fearnley, C, Crutched Friars 

Ford, H. Portsmouth 

Foster, T. and E. 8. Yalding 

Garrod, S. Paddington-street, 
Mary-le-bone 

Grits, T. Knightsbridge 


Agricultural Report. 


DIVIDENDS. 
Grill, C, Dunster-court, Mincing- 


lane 

Hales, E. Newark 

Hall, C. G. and H. B. Pimlico 

Halliley, R. Sherburn, Yorkshire 

Hatfield, H. London 

Hays, C. and W. H. Blunden, 
Oxford-street 

Hayton and Leasinby, London 

Heap,W. Cobber’s Nab, Lancash. 

Herbert, R. and W. Buckmaster, 

- Mary Axe 

Heurick, U. A. Jefferies-square 

Henley, J. Hampstead-road 

Hill, T. Thornbury, Gloucestersh. 

Holman, W. Totness 

Holmes,F. Vere-street, Oxford-st. 

Holmes, J. Portsmouth 

Hope, T. Sandwich 

Hoyle, T. J. Lord, J. Chatburn, 
andW. Fothergill, Manchester 

Hudson, W. Camberwell 

Hughes, T. Chelsea 

Haghes, T. Oxford-street 

Jackson, J. W. Liverpool 

James, E. and R. Weston, Man- 
chester 

Jenkins, E. Lanmaes, Glamor- 
ganshire 

Johnson, B. J. Houndsditch 

Joplin, J. Sundei:land 

Keene, W. C. Mary-le-bone 

Kirkman, J. Liverpool 

Latham, sa D. and J. Parry, De- 
vonshire-square 

Laugher, H. Birmingham 

Lawson, P. Bowness-hall, Cum- 
berland 

Leyburn, G. Bishopsgate-street 

Lloyd, G. London 

Long, D. Andover 

— T. Mitre-court, Cheap- 
side 

Luck, G. Shoreditch 

Mallinson, J. Birds-edge, A., G., 
and J.Mallinson,Hudderstield 

Marsh, E. Huddersfield 

Masterman, J. Hatton-garden 

May, J. Birmingham 

Mercer, T. Billinghurst, Sussex 

Mitchell, J. Essendon, Herts 

Morris, S. Long Itchington,War- 
wickshire 

Mottram, J. Bristol 

a: Pall Mall court, Pall 
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Moea, T. Vaarhall 
Niblick and Co. Bath 
Oldaker, B. Ipswich 


Parker, T.Wood-street Cheapside 
Pearson, | and L, Claude, Li. 


verpoo 

Pellowe, R, Falmouth 

Perkins, R. Lymington 

Peyton, W. G. Upper Thames-st. 

Phillips, P. King-street, Bartho- 
lomew Close 

Power and Warwick, Finsbury- 
square 

Pritchard, J. Chepstow 

Ralph, K. and W. King, Ipswich 
nsay, T. Mark-lane 

Richardson, J.J. Fleet-market 

Roose, T. Liverpool 

Roy, J. Wolverhampton 

Russell, J. Rochester 

Rye, T. Dockhead 

Seager, S. P. Maidstone 

Shackle, J. Milk-street, ( heapside 

Sharpley, A. Binbrook, Lincolush. 

Shipr eT, T. Tidworth Warren 

r 


m 

Small, T. Alnwick 

Spitta and Co. London 

‘Tate, W. Cateaton-strect 

Terry, R. Holborn-bridge 

Thompson, P. and C. A. Tom's 
Coffee-house, Cornhill 

Toll, W. St. Germans 

Townsend, W. B. Little Chelsea 

Travis, J. Oldham, Lancashire 

Tucker, J. N. Jermyn-street 

ass . Sedgebrook, Lincoln- 
shire, and W. Bates, Halifax 

Urmson, J. Liverpool 

Urquhart, W. Loudon 

Vose, J. Hardshaw, Lancashire 

Walter, G. Upper-street, Islington 

Westbrook, J. St. Alban’s 

White, T. Regent-street 

White, W. B. Strand 

Whittle, R. and T. Lutwyche, 
4 = 

Wilks, J. Finsbury-square 

Willcox, J. S. and T. J. Tittertou, 
‘Theobald’s-road 

Willson, J. Swanton Morley, 


Norfolk 

Wilson, B. Thornhill Lees, York - 
shire 

Wood, P. Kingston, Surrey. 


MONTHLY AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


—_— 





HE late harsh and dry weather has 

been succeeded by warm and genial 
rains, which have bad a very favourable 
effect, and wrought a most agreeable 
change in the general appearance of the 
country. In some parts of Scoiland, the 
rains have been very heavy, and attended 
with temporary damage, assuring, however, 
a plentiful crop of grass. The crops of 
Lent corn, pulse, and seeds, backward at 
first, and of unhealthy colour, from the 
rigour of the season, have Jately assumed a 
beautiful verdure, and are growing most 
luxuriantly. The wheats, on the whole, 
look well, and promise another considera- 
ble crop; in the mean time, from various 
causes which have been often repeated, 
there are local failures ; and, in Hereford- 
shire particularly, much blighted wheat, or 
injured by the grub and wire-worm, has 
been ploughed up and re-sown with bar- 


ley. The culture of spring wheat, of 


which we heard little a few years since, is 
reviving. ‘Lhe dry weather was particn- 
larly favourable to getting the lands in con- 
dition for the potatoes and turnips. Pota- 
toe planting is in a state of forwardness ; 
and we beg to remind the cultivators of 
turnips, not to furget Swedes at the ensu- 
ing seed-season. The backwardness of 
the present year’s seasons, it is supposed, 
will be nearly a month. ‘There is yet great 
hope of the fruit, notwithstanding the seve- 
rity of the spring. Wool is deemed a rising 
market, from a speculation that the next 
shear must be defective, on account of the 
vor condition of the flocks in many parts 
of the country. Accounts are constantly 
reaching us of a scarcity of corn and cattle 
here and there; nevertheless, the metropo- 
lis seldom fails to be superabundantly sup- 
plied. Prices are generally and greatly 
improved; and it is a strange assertion, 
that such improvement can confer no 
benefit 
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benefit on the farming interest. This, 
however, is a mere trifle in the mass of 
ideas afloat. Time mellows and levels all 
things; and we may well hope, that the 
general adjustment of by-gone contracts, 
to a certain immediate standard, will, in 
due time, be followed by the settling of 
over-fertile and active brains to the ge- 
nuine standard of common sense. 
Smithfield:—Beef, 3s. 2d. to 48. 4d.— 
Mutton, 3s, 4d. to 4s, 6d.—Veal, 3s. 6d. 





Political Affairs in May. 





[June 1, 
to 48. 6d.—Pork, 3s. 8d. to 58.—Bacon 
3s, 4d. to 4s. 4d.—Raw fat, 2s. 9d, per 
stone. . 

Corn Exchange: — Wheat, 49, to 79s 
—Barley, 32s. to 448.—Oats, 463, to 334 
—London price of best bread, 4\b. for 
104d.—Hay, 55s. to 903s.—-Clover, do, 
60s. to 968-—Straw, 4s. to 59s. 

Coals in the pool, 33s. 6d. to 418, 6d, 
Middlesex ; May 23. 


al 








POLITICAL AFFAIRS IN MAY. 


— 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

An) eae the present Session 
of Parliament has been distin- 
guished for much eloquence and exer- 
tion, yet there is little effected for 
record. The extraordinary conduct 
of the Grand Juries of Dublin, in re- 
jecting Bills against some persons of 
the Orange faction, who had insulted 
the Lord Lieutenant, has led to an 
enquiry before the House of Com- 
mons, in regard to the conduct of the 
sheriffs in selecting or packing the 
jury. The evidence is concluded, 
but the House has not decided upon 
it: but no doubt can remain, that 
this is another instance which proves 
that all sheriffs should be compelled 
to summon all jurors in exact rotation 
from different parts of the jurisdiction. 
Till a regulation of this kind take 
place, no positive security is afforded 
from trial by jury, and the pannel is 
in danger of being vitiated at its 
source. So dangerous a power ought 
to be left to no public officer, as is now 
exercised, by sheriffs, and masters of 
courts of law, or often by parish con- 
stables, in summoning inquests. The 
names should be taken in the exact 
rotation of residence from not less than 
three localities in the district. Why 
should it not be so? There can be no 
other reason, than to afford facilities to 
packing,—to corruption,—to partiality, 
—to undue influence, —and to destroy 

the very essence of the jury system! 
On the 20th Sir J, Mackintosh moved 
certain resolutions, for a mitigation of the 
severity of the criminal law ; and concluded 
an able speech, by contending, that it was 
perfectly reasonable, in questions relative 
to criminal law, to appeal to the feelings of 
mankind. There was no other way of 
ascertaining tlie wisdom of such laws. It 


- Was not declamation, it was human nature 


itself, that rose up against them when they 
provided punishments disproportioned to 
the crime. His object was to make penal 
law the representative of the public con- 


science, and consistent with moral senti. 
ment—to array the feelings: of all men 
against the dangerous criminal—to place 
him in that moral solitude which would set 
every good man against him; to separate 
the punishment, however, from any taint of 
cruelty that had the appearance of hard- 
ness of heart. Mr. Peel agreed, that, in 
some cases, the punishment of death might 
be properly dispensed with; but main- 
tained, that it would be far better that spe. 
cific and separate measures should be in- 
troduced, than that the House should 
pledge itself to sweeping and gencral de- 
clarations. Mr. Buxton, Mr. Scarleit, 
and Mr. R. Martin, supported the resolu- 
tions, which were opposed by the Attor. 
ney-General, and, on a division, lost by 
86 against 76. 

The conflicting interests of the two 
Indies have created questions relative 
to East and West India sugars, 

On the 22d Mr. Whitmore moved fora 
Select Committee to inquire into the daties 
on East and West India sugar, with the 
view of equalizing such duties. He stated 
that there were two duties, one of 10s. and 
the other of 5s. payable on sugar from the 
East Indies, above what was imported 
from the West Indies, which was a great 
injustice to our subjects in Hindostan; 
and, if persisted in, would produce conse- 
quences which must render our dominion 
over them extremely insecure. 
opening of the trade with India had caused 
a most extraordinary revolution in com- 
merce; for, by it, a mart had been disco- 
vered for British manufactares, ov which 
nobody could have calculated before it 
was actually found to exist. The ft 
of woollen goods from Europe to In ia 
amounted, in 1815, to 183,4301. but in 
1822 amounted to 1,421,649I. Formerly, 
also, we had imported certain cotton g00 : 
from India ; now we were actually supply: 
ing the natives with those articles -? 
lower price than that for which they cou 
afford to manufacture them. In pers? f 
export of cotton goods to the enter os 
the Cape of Good Hope, amounte 
109,480/.; in the year 1822 they ty 
increased to 1,120,3251. We wow and 
ported the raw material from ine, © ; 
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sent it back in a manufactured state to sell 
on lower terms than the natives could 
afford to sell in their own markets. ‘The 
consequence was, we had entirely de- 
stroyed the manufactures in that country ; 
and the House would therefore be guilty 
of an act of gross injustice, to refuse to 
take from them such articles of commerce 
as their industry enabled them to produce. 
He then proceeded to point out, in various 
ways, the impolicy, as well as injustice, of 
the present course ; and to contend, that 
no injury would result to the West Indies 
from the change,—for, were slavery abo- 
lished there, the cost of production would 
be greatly diminished. Humanity and in- 
terest, therefore, converged. Mr. C. R. 
Ellis opposed the motion, which he consi- 
dered to amount shortly to this, Whether 
the country would make the sacrifice of its 
West India colonies, for the encouragement 
of a new commercial speculation? and 
whether, the colonies having been esta- 
blished, it was consistent with sound po- 
licy, and even bare justice, to destroy 
them? The colonists considered the pio- 


tection given to them merely as a compen- 


sation for the restrictions imposed upon 
them: if it were not a formal charter, it 
was an absolute compact with the conside- 
ration of value received, and not less valid 
than positivelaw. ‘There were other pre- 
liminary considerations referring to the 
state of the West Indies. It had been 
estimated, that in those colonies was a 
capital of not less than 100,000,000 vested 
under the sanction of parliament; and there 
was a negro population of from 7 to 
800,000 souls, of wiiom in Jamaica alone 
from 250,000 to 300,000 would be de- 
prived of the means of subsistence. The 
motion for a committee was also opposed 
by Mr. K, Douglas, Mr. Robertson, Mr. 
Marryatt, and Mr. Haskisson; and sup- 
ported by Mr. Ricardo, Mr. Wilbertorce, 
Mr. Money, and Mr. Forbes. ‘There ap- 
peared for the motion, 34; against it, 161. 
SPAIN. 

Since the Bourbon banditti entered 
Spain, all Europe have been insulted, 
from day to day, by the -impudent 
falsehoods of the Bourbon press. The 
maps prove that the banditti advanced 
as the Spanish forces fell back; and 
the following Telegraphic Bulletin in- 
dicates that they have pushed on 
nearly to Madrid ; but the arrival of 
advices from Corunna and Oporto put 
us in possession of the universal feel- 
ings of the Spanish people, and in our 
next we hope that a good account will 
be given of the invaders, and the slaves 
who receive them with plaudits. 

Telegraphie Despatch. 
Boceguillas, May 18, 

The head-quarters arrived here yes- 

terday. 


-Montnary Mac. No. 382. 
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The vanguard of the reserve is to-day at 
Buitrago. 

The detachments which Abisbal had be. 
fore Madrid, have retired upon that city. 

General Connt Molitor was at Samena 
onthe 11th, The division commanded by 
General Pamphile Lacroix passed the 
Cinca on the 8th; the same day it carried 
the town of Monzon, and an out-work of 
the fort. A detachment of the garrison of 
Lorida was charged and broken at Alcaraz 
by a detachment sent to reconnoitre that 
place. 

General Molitor is advancing to the 
Segre. He must now have received the 
order to pass with his whole corps to the 
right bank of the Ebro. 





In the sitting of the Spanish Cortes on 
the 27th of April, the president announced 
that the government had communicated to 
the Cortes the Manifesto which his Mae 
jesty had thought it proper to address to 
the Spaniards under present circum- 
stances, to show to them the unjust con- 
duct of France in invading the Spanish 
territory without a previous declaration 
of war. This document is of great length. 
His Majesty reminds his people, that when 
Napoleon, after reducing all Europe to 
silence, attacked Spain, they did not hesi- 
tate to pursue the path dictated by honour; 
they opened the way to the triumphs over 
the French Attila, and might justly expect 
that those who called themselves the re- 
storers of order in Europe, would not imi- 
tate his example, but that the princes 
would especially respect a people to 
whom they owed so mach, Unhappily 
this is not the case; but pretexts, equally 
vain and indecorous, are alleged for so 
scandalous an aggression. ‘‘ The restora- 
tion of the Constitutional system in Spain 
is called a military insurrection; my ac- 
ceptance of it, violence; my adherence, 
captivity ; the Cortes, and the government 
that enjoy my confidence, and that of the 
nation, a faction; and these are the 
grounds on which they resolve to disturb 
the peace of the Continent—to invade the 
Spanish territory—and again to devastate 
this unhappy country with fire and sword. 
Such flimsy pretexts (his Majesty ob- 
serves) cannot deceive Europe, which has 
already judged the conduct of our ene- 
mies ; nor can they deceive Spain, which 
knows that no change was ever welcomed 
with such universal approbation, as the 
restoration of the Constitution; and that 
this solemn expression of the general will 
of the Spaniards made it my sacred 
duty, as a Spaniard and as King, to yield 
to their desire, and to accept and swear to 
the laws under the auspices of which they 
had preserved the throne, defended their 
independence, and expelled the enemy 
from their territory. These laws bave 
been applauded and recognized in Eu- 

30 rope, 
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rope, by the very powers which now pre- 
tend to invalidate their just and most 
glorious origin. 

‘¢ As forme, who, placed by Providence at 
the head of a generous and magnanimous 
nation, owe every thing to it, I shall not fail 
(I swear it to you) in the sacred obligation 
which so elevated a post, and such distin- 
guished benefits, point out and present to 
me. Resolved to follow your fortunes, I 
will not, and must not, accept any other 
treaties or conventions, (though none have 
been proposed to my government) bat 
such as are conformable to the political 
Constitution of the monarchy. ‘The mo- 
narchs of Europe, who have united against 
us, seduced by an implacable and rash 
party, allege my liberty as a pretext for 
their violence; but they are wholly mis- 
taken if they think to deceive the world, 
and still more me.”—His Majesty says, he 
has not forgotten how he was deceived by 
Napoleon. He declares, therefore, that 
he will be King for them and with them 
alone; that his liberty is more properly 
guarded by them than by hostile bayonets. 
United with the nation, with his people, 
he does not fear the rash invaders, who 
will find the fields, the precipices, the ca- 
verns, the walls, and even the houses, 
covered with the bones, and drenched 
with the blood, of their predecessors. 

Accounts are reecived from Vigo, 
dated the Sth inst. that Sir Robert 
Wilson, Col. Light, Capt. Erskine, 
and some French and German ofiicers, 
arrived there on the Ist, for the pur- 
pose of enrolling themselves among 
the Constitutional Spaniards; and on 
the 4th Sir Robert Wilson made the 
following admirable speech to the local 
militia of Vigo: — 

Citizens, 

I am not in the habit of speaking the 
Spanish language, but it is necessary 
that I should make the attempt on this oc- 
easion to express my sentiments in the 
best manner I am able. I am persuaded 
that you will regard the expressions of my 
heart, rather than well-chosen words which 
come merely from the lips, 

The moment is come in which I am to 
take the oath to the Constitutional King of 
Spain, to his government, and to the Spa- 
nish nation, during the war which it has to 
maintain against the French government, 
not against the French nation, in defence 
of its ndependence, and of the rights of all 
free men. For this I have left my country, 
and what is most dear to me, and sus- 
pended my duties as a member of the Bri- 
tish parliament, Yes, my companions, we 
have come to combat at your side, and to 
shed our blood, if necessary, in defence of 
a common and so noble a cause, Let us 
hope that our example will have some in- 
fluence on the erring children, unworthy of 
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belonging to Spain, who are bat 


sacrilegious war against th 
country, to impose on her th 


graceful chains, through th 
slaves, 


All the English anticipate your hopes 
and sentiments, This will not be the first 
time of my combating on the side of th 
brave Spaniards. In the last war of inde. 
pendence, E had, on various OCCasions 
many thousands of them under my com. 
mand; and, in the ficld of Mars, 1 learnt to 
appreciate the rare and illustrious quali. 
ties of this invincible nation. In the War 
pretended to be in favour of the independ. 
ence of Europe, I gained the IMsignia 
which I wear, and which are not due to 
the favour of the Allied Sovereigns, nor a 
reward for servile actions; I and m 
others have been deceived by them, sinee 
instead of being the liberators and pro- 
tectors of European independence, they 
have become unjust and despotie soye- 
reigns, I have placed my insignia over 
the uniform of a Spanish soldier of liberty, 
to shew that it is not I who have aban. 
doned my principles; but that it is they 
who have violated the obligations con- 
tracted with their subjects, with their 
allies, and with the whole civilized worl, 

Now, in the sacred name of my country, 
i the presence of God, and before those 
banners of liberty, I request his excel. 
lency to receive from me and my compa- 
nions the oath to defend them. 

GREECE. 

Milos, April 12.—The Greeks have ter- 
minated the maritime armaments destined 
for the campaign of 1823. Their fleet has 
received a new organization, much supe- 
rior to that of the last two years. Each 
Greek vessel forming part of the fleet is 
arranged in such a manner that it may be 
converted in five minutes into a fire-ship; 
in an extreme case, the captain is to set fire 
to his ship rather than abandon her to the 
enemy, even though he should be blown 
up with her. It will be seen how the 
Christians embarked on-board the Turkish 
fleet will respond to this resolution of the 
intrepid seamen of the Archipelago 
Almost all these Christians consist of ped- 
ple still very ignorant, known by the 
name of Dalmatians, Sclavenians, &c, who 
occupy the Eastern coasts of the Adriatic 
belonging to Austria. The Greeks will 
probably endeavour to blow some of them 
into the air, in order to disgust the others 
with a conduct so little Christian. 

In the island of Candia the Greeks have 
seized the fort of Selina, ‘The numerous 
Turks who occupied it, repulsed with great 
loss towards the north of the island, have 
taken refuge in the fortress of Candia, 
which is thus much encumbered by the 
augmented numbers of Massulmans oS 
closed in it, and who furnish new alimen 
to the plague, which is making its iar 
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This advantage is very important, from the 
consequences resulting from it. Already 
two districts between Selina and the for- 
tress of Candia, which from their situation 
remained inactive, have taken up arms im- 
mediately after this event. On the other 
hand, the Greeks, who were hitherto com- 
pelled to divide their forces between 
Selina, in the south of the island, and the 
three fortresses in the north, have now 
concentrated all their troops in the latter 
point, and blockaded the enemy more 
strictly than ever. The Canee even has 
commenced parleys. 

For some time past the Greeks have 
paid paiticular attention to the island of 
Eubea or Negropont, which is, in several 
respects, worthy of attention, The island 
is one of the seven largest in the Mediter- 
ranean ; and, by its position, it commands 
on one side the greater part of the 
Cyclades; and, on the other, the whole 
coast of Greece, from Cape Sunium in 
Attica, to the south of Thessaly. 

The Greek government has declared a 
separate province the island of Eubea, 
which hitherto formed an integral part of 
Eastern Greece. A local junta has been 
in consequence installed to administer im- 
mediately to its particular wants. Theo- 
clitus Pharmacide, who has been placed at 
the head of the junta, is an ecclesiastic, 
distinguished by his intelligence and his 
energy ; he resided a long time at Vienna, as 
archimandrite of the Greek church of that 
city, and managed the Literary Journal, 
called the Greek Mercury. ‘Two of the 
most enterprising chiefs have also been sent 
to regulate the military organization of the 
island. By their activity they have suc- 
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ceeded in drawing from inaction those of 
the islanders, who, residing in the environs 
of the fortress of Negropont, had not hi- 
therto taken an active part. This fortress, 
which had not before. been seriously be- 
sieged, is now strictly blockaded. As itis 
not well provisioned, and as the numerous 
Turks who inhabit it consume much, it is 
hoped that its resistance will not be long, 

Trieste, May 9.—We have accounts from 
the Morea to the 26th April. They state 
that the functions of the provisional 
government of Greece have ceased, and 
that a Congress has assumed the reins of 
government, After the installation of it, 
which took place at Napoli di Romana, 
Maurocordate was elected President of 
the Congress, in the midst of the acclama- 
tions of the people. Colocotrone has been 
charged by the congress with the defence 
of the Morea, Odysseus has been ap- 
pointed Commandant-General of Thessaly, 
Bozzaris, Epitus, and Acarnania. 

MEXICO. 

Advices received from Havannah, 
referring torecent communications from 
Mexico, mention that the Mexican 
congress. had met, subsequent to Ltur- 
bide’s evacuating the capital with his 
few followers, and declared that he 
had no right to the throne; in order, 
however, to stop the effusion of blood 
and civil war, they had thought it ex- 
pedient to offer him a pension for life, 
and passports, if he would quietly quit 
the country, and go and reside in the 
United States, or any other foreign 
territory he might prefer. 








INCIDENTS, MARRIAGES, anp DEATHS, 1n anp near LONDON; 
With Biographical Memoirs of distinguished Characters rccenily deceased. 
— 


CHRONOLOGY OF THE MONTH. 
AY 1.—The merchants and bankers 
of London met at the London ‘Tavern, 
and resolved to petition Parliament so to 
alter the law,as to give greater security to 
persons advancing money upou goods and 
merchandize. 
2.—Myr. Peel's Carrency Bill came into 
fnll operation, but without any sensible 
eflect either on ci:culation or money trans- 
actions, 
5.—The foundation-ston2 of the London 
Orphan Asylum laid by the Duke of York, 
utended by numerous distinguished cha- 
racjers, ‘Lhe scaffolding on which the 
Duke and other persovagés were assembled 
gave way, and cne man was killed, 
1z.—Lord Althorpe moved for an en- 
quiry into the state of Ireland previous to 
the introduction of the Insurrection Act: 
." Was negatived by 162 to 8z. 
~—.—Ata fire, believed to be wilfully 


occasioned, in New-street, Covent-garden, 
an elderly female lost her life. The tenant 
of the house is in custody on this, and an- 
other charge of a Jike kind. 

15.—A meeting of the friends of liberty 
and national independence took place at 
the Crown-and-Anchor Tavern, when the 
following principal resolution was unaui- 
mously agreed to:—‘“¢ ‘I hat-it is expedient 
that a general public meeting be held in 
the metropolis, in order to express the 
opinion of the British public on the un- 
principled invasion of the Peninsula,” — 

—,— Upwards of 2000 journeymen silk- 
weavers assembled at Evans’s Chapel, near 
Baker's-row, Mile end, to consult on the 
best means to be adopted to prevent a 
Bill, in progress through the House of 
Commons,— introduced by the master 
weavers, foy removing the regulation by 
which the prices to be charged by the 
journeymen are fixed,—from passing into 
alaw, 
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alaw. A petition was agreed to ; but the 
progress of the Bill has created a great sen- 
sation in Spitalfields, lest prices should 
be reduced by competition, as they are in 
other manufactures. 

15. —Mr. Buxton made a motion, in the 
success of which the hearts of all England 
concur, for the abolition of West Indian 
slavery. It was disposed of by Mr. Bux- 
ton yielding to the nearly-similar resolu- 
tions of Mr. Canning on the subject. 

16.—A numerous and respectable meet- 
ing of the friends of the Greek cause, took 
place at the Crown-and-Anchor ‘Tavern. 
Lord Milton presided, and addressed the 
crowded meeting in a speech full of infor- 
mation and eloquence. Several animated 
speeches were made by Sir James Mackin- 
tosh, Lord John Russel, Mr. John Smith, 
Mr. Hobhouse, Lord W. Bentinck, Lord 
A, Hamilton, Mr. Charles Sheridan, Mr. 
Henry Hunt, and Archdeacon Bathurst. 
Various resolutions were unanimously 
agreed to, and between 7001. and Y00lI. 
subscribed. The Duke of Bedford and 
Mr. Hunt subscribed 100/. each ; and we 
should hope, as this is a Christian as well 
as a political cause, that religious societies 
throughout the empire will zealously aid 
the subscription by collections, and other- 
wise. 
special sermons, and collections from house 
to house. 

—.—Sir James Mackintosh made his 
usual eloquent appeal against the laws in- 
flicting capital punishment for certain 
offences ; but his motion was lost. 

2i.—Mr. H,. Martin introduced a Bill 
to prevent the disgraceful national prac- 
tices of bull and dog fighting. It was 
opposed, to the astonishment of all his 
friends, by Mr. Brougham, who justified 
these atrocities on the ground, that other 
equal atrocities were practised with im- 
punity. In this extraordinary sentiment 
he was supported by Sir M. W. Ridley ; 
and a Bill, which would have been honour- 
able to the age and legislature, was 
promptly rejected. We hope, towever, 
that Mr. Martin will persevere, and shame 
his opponents. 

The Court of Common Council have 
resolved on rebuilding London-bridge. 
Government have offered a grant of 
150,000/. in aid of the Corporation, to be 
paid by instalments from the Consolidated 
Fund, It will be necessary to pull down 
seventeen houses on the London side of 
the bridge, and sixty-five on the South- 
wark side, in order to form the proper ap- 
proaches. The estimated expense of this 
part is 300,0001. The Bridge, Messrs, 
Rennie had given security, to the amount 
of 200,000/. would not cost more than 
400,0001, The whole estimated expense 
was 700,0001. while the Corporation has 
more than 800,090I. available, leaving a 
large surplus to meet contingencies, 
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- Leger Hill, esq. to Mi 
daughter of the late Jobn Ne 
Epsom. 

At Richmond, D. Holmes 
daughter of the late Sir Charles Pree ee? 

At St. Mary’s-church, Aldermanbury, 
Charles Lillie, esq. to Miss Matilda Stam’ 
ge ~ of Foxeath-mills, Essex, - 

onn Davies, esq. surgeon, of Lo 
to Miss Elizabeth Thomas, late of Bert! 
street, near Gloucester. 

The Rev. G. Faussett, of Harefield, Mid- 
dlesex, to Miss Sarah Weatherhead of 
Great Marlow. , 

At Richmond, L. Ramsey, esq. to Eliza: 
beth, daughter of the Hon. J. Spencer, 

John R. Barker, esq. of the $d Guards, 
to Harriet, daughter of the late W. Bosan- 
quet, esq. of Upper Harley-street. 

At Wandsworth, the Rev. G. Whitlock, 
to Miss Pritchard, of Gray’s Inn Lane 
Road. 

John Barclay, esq. of Barnes, Surrey, 
to Miss M. Hawes, of Spring Gardens, 

The Hon. W. K. Barrington, to the 
Hon. Jane Elizabeth Liddell. 

E, H. Nixon, esq. of Brompton, to Miss 
Mary Mills, of Ross. 

Thomas G. Wake, esq. of Buckingham. 
house, to Miss Newman, of St. John’s, 
Westminster. 

Mr. C. Stocking, of Paternoster-row, 
to Mary Anne, only daughter of T. Watts, 
esq. of St. isartholomew’s Hospital. 

James Foster, of Stamford-hill, to Ra- 
chel Foster, of Bromley ; both of the So- 
ciety of Friends. a 

At Camberwell, P. Cator, esq. to Miss 
Martha Alder, of Laytonstone. 

Wiiliam Curtis, esq. of Finchley, to Miss 
Isabella Soppitt. 

Mr. A. De Symons, of Bush-cottage, 
Wanstead, to Miss Matilda Israel, of St. 
Mary Axe. 

Christopher Cusach, esq. to Miss Frances 
Dennison, of York-street, Baker-street. 

The Rev. N. E. Sloper, of Camberwell- 
grove, to Miss Mary Anne Whitchurch, 
of Salisbury. 

William Man, esq. of Bromley, to Miss 
Louisa Bowers. 

‘Thomas Al-:ando Hewson, esq. of James 
street, Covent-garden, to Mrs. Ann Shir- 
win, of Hunter-street, Brunswick-square. 

At St. Pancras Churci:, Robert Lugger, 
esq. of Catherine-hall, Cambridge, to Miss 
H. Dixon, of Mecklenburgh-square. | 

John Grenside, esq. of Clapham-rise, to 
Miss Harriet Pratt Foyster, late of Char- 
lotte-street, Fitzroy-square. 4 

Samuel Reynolds, esq. of Stoke art 
ington, to tog Mortimer, 
River-terrace, Islington. 

At St. James's Church, the Rev. beoer 
King, son of the Bishop of Rochester, 
Aune, daughter of Dr. Heberden. - 

At Pancras New Church, W. B oa 


ugent, 
esq. of 
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esq. of Liverpool, to Miss Mary Anne 
Barnes, of Tavistock-square, 

Dr. Gibbs, of Old Quebec-street, to 
Miss Sarah Elizabeth Armstrong, of Ba- 
ker-stieet. 

Mr. R. Campion, of Tooley-street, to 
Miss M. Barry, of West-square. 

Mr. S. Page, of Great Surrey-street, 
to Miss Mary Anne Stonehouse, of 
Vauxhall. 

Mr. G. T. Skinner, of Coleman-street, 
to Miss Elizabeth Hawkins, of Stepney. 

DIED. 

In Brunswick-square, Mrs. Reader, wife 
of W. R. esq. barrister-at-law. 

In Whitehall-place, 64, Charles Shaw 
Lefevre, esq. many years a very distin- 
guished and public spirited Member of 
Parliament, and highly respected in every 
relation of life. 

In the Haymarket, 82, P. F. Hast, esq. 
nearly forty years one of the present 
King’s household. 

In the Strand, 72, Mr. T. Cood, sen. 

At Charing-cross, 24, Mr. C. F. Pauli. 

At Chelsea, 69, Mrs. Reinagle, wite of 
P. R. esq. R.A. 

In Duke-street, Aldgate, 101, Mr. M. 
Shannon. 

At Battersea, Mrs, Sheffield, late of John- 
street, Adelphi. 

In Hill-street, 79, General Grenville: he 
was brother to Lord Glastonbury, and first 
cousin to the Duke of Buckingham and 
Lord Grenviile. 

In the Green-park, Lord JViiliam Gor- 
don, deputy ranger, an office which he 
held for a considerable number of years. 

At Richmond, Miss Louisa Debaufre. 

At Carshalton, Mrs. Gellebrand, wife of 
T. G. esq. 

At Caterham, Surrey, 66, Mr. Bull. 

At Richmond, Anne, wife of John Raw- 
lins, esq. late of Englefield-green. 

In her 26th year, Mary, wife of Corne- 
lius Hanbury, and only child of William 
Allen, of Plough-court, Lombard-street ; 
all respected members of the Society of 
Friends. 

In the Middle Temple, William Lamb, 
esq. of Tilgate-housé, Worth, Sussex, and 
a bencher of Gray’s-inn, 

In St. Martin’s-lane, 79, Mr. G. Wheeler, 
one of the Society of Friends. 

In North Audiey-street, 75, James Hal- 
lett, esq. of Dumon Priory, Essex. 

In Berners’-street, Mrs. Faithorn, wife 
of Dr. F. 

In Chapel-street, May-fair, 75, J. Sayer, 
esq. 

In Crosby-square, 21, Hieronimus Bur- 
mester, €8q. 

In Tavistock-square, William White, esq. 
B.A. of Brasennose-college. é 

In Bryanstone-street, Mrs. Herns, wife 
of the Rev. J.B. H. 

In Mecklenburgh-square, Mrs. Dowding. 

In Red Lion-square, Dr, Haworth, 
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In Hatton-garden, 60, J. Cox, esq. of 
Demerara. 

At Greenwich-hospital, 85, the Rev. J. 
Cooke, M.A. one of the directors of the 
Hospital, and vicar of Dynton, Bucks, 

At Croom’s-hill, Greenwich, 82, Mre. 
Nairne. 

At Camden-terrace, Camden-town, Ji. 
remiah Stockdale, esq. of High Holborn, 
mill-maker to the late and present King. 

On East-hill, Wandsworth, Mr. Charles 
Warren, the eminent engraver, («f whom 4 
farther account will be given in our next 
Number. ) 

In ‘Tenterden-street, 
Viscountess Torrington. 

In Park-street, 86, Catherine Dowager 
Countess Morton. 

In Soho-square, 74, A. Arrowsmith, esq. 
the celebrated geographer. (Further par- 
ticulars of whom will be given m our next, ) 

At Walworth, 30, the wife of Thomas 
Taylor, the Platonist; who, for her ex- 
ceeding fidelity and affection to her hus- 
band, for her maternal tenderness and assi- 
duous endeavours to form the mind of her 
offspring to the greatest moral excellence, 
for her liberality, (which, if her circum. 
stances had permitted, would have been 
magnificent,) and for her many other ad- 
mirable qualities, was a woman of the 
rarest occurrence. She died trom a pre- 
ternatural enlargement of the liver, after 
a long and very painful illness, which 
she bore with great resignation and 
patience. 

At Croydon, Frederick Smith, a respec- 
table member of the Society of Friends, 
He was long regarded as a man of exten- 
sive information ; and to him may be mainly 
attributed the interest which has so long 
been excited on the subject of prison-dis- 
cipline; with him, and a few other highly- 
respectable characters, this inquiry origi- 
nated. He possessed considerable literary 
acquirements, great liberality, and un- 
bounded benevolence. His death, in the 
prime of life, may be regarded as a nati- 
onal loss, though his useful acts were per- 
formed with so little ostentation, that his 
name was unknown to the public at large. 
He was the worthy co-labourer of the 
Fosters, the Allens, the Foxes, and the 
Frys, who honour at once their religious 
profession and country. 

At Himley-ball, Worcestershire, 74, 
William Viscount Dudley and Ward. He 
was eminent for his benevolence and pub- 
lic sympathies. He is succeeded in his 
titles and estates by his only child, John 
William, late M.p. for Bossiny. 

At Madresfield-court, Worcestershire, 
William Beauchamp Lygon, second Earl of 
Beauchamp, Viscomnt Elmley, Baron 
Beauchamp of Powyke, F R.s. and m.a. 
of Christ-church, in the university of 
Oxford. He succeeded his father, Wil- 
liam, the late Earl, October 23, 1816; and 
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is succeeded by his brother, the Hon. John 
Reginald Pindar. 

At Lexington, Kentucky, 33, William 
Nassau Bentley, esg. son of Mr. B. of 
Highbury. By this event his family and 
friends are thrown into heavy affliction, 
for he was much respected, and deeply 
regretted, by all who knew him. At the 
time of his death he was engaged in 
writing an account of his travels, with a 
view to publication, and in which he had 
made considerable progress. He was 
eminently qualified for the task, and for 
which he had abundant materials, having 
travelled (by land and water) about twen- 
ty-five thousand miles, including in this 
account no journey of less than one thou- 
sand miles. He had traversed tie prin- 
cipal parts of the United States, and 
coursed along the great rivers Wabash, 
Ohio, and Mississippi, down to New Or- 
leans ; no doubt his description and obser- 
vations upon the newly-settled Western 
States, in particular, would have been ac- 
ceptable to the public. His literary, 
astronomical, and scientific, attainments, 
in gencra!, were considcrable ; and, had he 
lived, it is probable mankind would have 
been benefited by his labours. 

In Great Cumberland place, 76, Lieut.- 
General Vere Warner Hussey. 

In Mortimer-street, Cavendish-square, 
86, Juseph Nollekins, esq. the eminent 
sculptor. He was for many years at the 
head of his profession in Enzland; and has 
produced works, for grace, beauty, and 
genius, little, if at all, inferior to the 
best of any artist since his “ prime of 
days.” But a few years ago there was 
hardly a bust seen but from his chissel ; 
and his monumental designs and subjects 
of fancy were very numerous, and justly 
admired. The Venus with the Sandal, 
upon which he was employed twenty 
or thirty years ago, may be said to be his 
chef-@euvre. In private life Mr. Nolle- 
kins was rather of penurious habits; and 
the consequence has been the accumula- 
tion of perhaps the largest fortune ever 
acquired by an artist, amounting to a quar- 
ter of a million sterling. He has bequeath. 
ed three legacies of 50,0001. each; one to 
the King, the others to Mr. Douce, the 
well-known commentator on Shakspeare, 
and Dr. Kerrick, public librarian at 
Cambridge, 

At Cheltenham, 80, Lord Glenhervie. 
He was the son of John Douglas, esq. of 
Fechil, Aberdeenshire; was educated at 
the university of Aberdeen, and, originally 
intended for a physician. But he changed 
his intention, came to London, studied the 
law, and was called to the bar. Like most 
young barristers, he applied himself to a 
particular branch of the profession ; he at- 
tended the committees of the House of 
Commons cn election affairs, coustituted 


by Mr. Grenville’s bill: and Dees 
y Mr. Grenville’s bill; an “ 
lished a “ History of the Cases of pl nn 
verted Elections determined duri the 
Fourteenth Parliament of Great Britain» 
4 vols. 8vo., which reached a second edi. 
tion in 1802. This work brought him into 
note, and some practice in election cop- 
cerns. He then relinquished those re rts 
to younger barristers, and published “ Re. 
ports of Cases determined in the Court of 
King’s Bench in the 19th, 20th, and 2ist, 
George IIT. folio, 1782.” Mr. Donglas 
continned at the bar till he married Lady 
Ann North, daughter of the prime minister 
North, which introduced him into political 
lite. He was made a king’s counsel, nomi. 
nated to a. variety of offices in succes. 
sion, introduced into parliament, and ap. 
pointed, by the interest of his father-in. 
law, chief secretary in Ireland, and after, 
wards a commissioner of the treasury, He 
resided some years in Ireland, and in 1801, 
was created a peer of that kingdom, by 
the title of Baron Glenbervie. | After this 
elevation he enjoyed several lucrative 
places: he became joint paymaster of the 
army; then, in 1803, surveyor-general of the 
king’s woods and forests, which he resigned 
in 1805, and was-re-appointed’ in 1807, 
He next was appointed a commissioner for 
the affairs of India, and acted for some tjme 
as vice-president of the Board of Trade. 
By Lady Ann, who is deceased, he had 
one sun, who distinguished himself by wri- 
ting “ A Comparison between the Ancient 
and Modern Greeks,” and sat in parliament 
for the family borough of Banbury, but 
died a few years ago. 
(Dr. Huaighton (whose death we noticed 
in our last number) commenced his Bo- 
viciate in the medical school of Southwark, 
and, after qualifying himself, he accepted 
the appointment of surgeon to the Guards. 
He relinquished this office, and was ap- 
pointed Demonstrator of Anatomy in the 
Borough Medical School, and to his abili- 
ties that establishment is greatly indebted 
for the character and reputation it has 
maintained in the medical world. While 
in this situation, he cultivated the pany 
of experimental physiology; and, on the 
death of Dr. Skeete, at that time eager 
on Physiology, he succeeded him re 
department. A few years after he . 
commeuced his lectures, he became - 
coadjutor of the late Dr. Lowder, - - 
brated Lecturer on Midwifery; ane, ‘ 
consequence, oe athe ft 
rincipally engaged his attenuon. ™ 
last thirty years he has been couse 
the most able teacher of midunery il 
Europe. On the death of Dr. —_— 
he was elected Physician to the aS F 
Dispensary : this appointment he gm oh 
on account of the increase of bis pr his 
practice. Dr. Haighton bas disp aye bie 
professional knowledge in several va 
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papers and communications, and various 
literary productions of merit, particularly 
a Treatise on the Tic Doloureux. 





ECCLESIASTICAL PROMOTIONS. 

The Right Rev. Dr. Nathaniel Alexan- 
der, bishop of Down and Connor, to the 
Bishoprick of Meath. 

The Right Rev. Dr. Richard Mant, 
bishop of Killaloe and Kilfenora, to the 
Bishoprick of Down and Connor, 

The Rev. Dr. Alexander Arbuthnot, 
dean of St. Coleman, Cloyne, to the 
Bishoprick of Killaloe and Kilfenora. 

Rev. Thomas Calvert, to the Wardenship 
of the Collegiate Church, Manchester. 

Rev. R. Davies, M.A. vicar of Dixton, 
has been instituted to the Rectory of 
Stanton, in Gloucestershire. 

Rev. John Phear, M.A. fellow of Pem- 
broke-hall, Cambridge, to the Rectory of 
Earl Stonham, Sutfolk. 

Rev. H. Hubbard, m.A. rector of Hin- 
ton Ampner, appointed Chaplain to the 
Bishop of Winchester. 

Rev. Henry Stebbing, 8.A. of St. Jolin’s- 
college, Cambridge, appointed Evening 
Lecturer at St. Mary’s, Bungay. 


Northumberland and Durham. 
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Rev. R.T. B. Henshaw, m.a. of Queen’s- 
college, Cambridge, to the Vicarage of 
Hungerton with Twyford, Leicestershire. 

Rev. J. H. Hunt, m.a. the translator of 
Tasso, to the Vicarage of Weedon Beck, 
Northamptonshire. 

Rev. F. D. Lempriere, to the valuable 
Headship of St. Olive’s Grammar-school, 
Borongh. 

Kev. W. Duthey, to the Rectory of Sud- 
borough, Northamptonshire. 

Rev. G. Mactarlan, m.a. fellow of Tri- 
nity-college, Cambridge, to the Vicarage 
of Shudy Camps, Cambridgeshire. 

Rev. George Judgson, m.A. fellow of 
Trinity-college, Cambridge, to the Perpe- 
tual Curacy of St. Mary the Great, in that 
town. 

Rev. J. Mathews, m.a. to hold the Vi- 
carage of Stapleford with that of Shrewton, 
and appointed Domestic Chaplain to the 
Bishop of Salisbury. 

Rev. I. Willatts, m.a. fellow and tutor 
of Downing-college, Cambridge, to the 
Rectory of East Hatley, Cambridgeshire. 

Rev. John Hodgson, perpetual curate 
of Jarrow with Heworth, to the Vicarage 
of Kirkwhelpington, Northumberland. 








PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES, 


WITH ALL THE MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, 
Furnishing the Domestic and Family History of England for the last tecenty-seven Years. 
<a 


NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM. 
ETITIONS to the House of Commons 
have lately been agreed to by the 
inhabitants of Northumberland, Cumber- 
land, Westmoreland, Carlisle, and several 
other places, praying an alteration in the 
Distillery Laws, which would yield consi- 
derable advantages to agriculture. 

A remarkably brilliant meteor was seen 
at Embledon, near Alnwick, Northumber- 
land, on the night of the 2nd ult. It had 
the appearance of a fixed star, rather to 
the south of the zenith; but, at about 25 
minutes after 11, it expanded with a bril- 
liant pale moonlike light, which continued 
while the meteor darted towards the 
north; it then assumed the appearance of 
a comet, the train (ten times the length of 
the body) being very brilliant, and of vari- 
ous colours. After traversing about six- 
teen degrees, it re-assumed its first figure. 
Its course was direct, and the brightness 
was intense. 

Married.| Mr. R. E. Lawson, to Miss 
Grey, of Percy-street; Mr. F. Miller, to 
Miss M. Stokoe; Mr. W. Mackey, to Miss 
M. Archbold; Mr. Murray, to Miss J. 
Hill: all of Newcastle—Mr. W. Camp- 


bell, of Newcastle, to Miss M. Batey, of 


Haltwhistle-—Mr. Jas. Robinson, of North 
Shields, to Miss Hardy, of the Ouse Burn. 
—Mr, H. Tessimond, to Miss A; Snaith, 
both of North Shields.—Mr, J. Calvert, of 
Sunderland, to Miss Sutherland, of Monk- 


wearmouth.—Mr. R. Proctor, to Miss M. 
Hetherington; Mr. J. Davison, to Miss M. 
Paterson: all of. Sunderland.—Mr, J. 
Suait, to Miss Alcock ; Mr. Jas. Tate, fo 
Miss Fawcett; all of Darlington.—Mr. W. 
Nicholson, to Miss M. Armstrong; Mr. R. 
Brown, to Miss M. Bell; Mr. R. Rowell, 
to Miss Armstrong: all of Hexham.—At 
Kirklinton, Capt. Irwin, of the 6th dra- 
goons, to Miss Senhouse, of Calder Abbey. 
— Mr. A. Bolton, of Ebchester, to Miss M. 
Adams, of Sovthwark.—At Stannington, 
Mr. Lewins, to Miss Robson, of Gosforth. 
—Mr, J. Hall, of Washington, to Mrs. D. 
Allen, of Picktree.—Mr. J. Clinton, of 
Blyth, to Miss M. Andrew, of Waterloo, 
—John Tyson, esq. of Wath, to Miss M. 
A. Dolphin, of Crosscannonby.—Henry S, 
George, esq. of Lanchester, to Miss Eliza 
Jones, of Kingsland-place, London. 

Died.] At Newcastle, in Tyne-street, 
69, Mrs. Brighton.—15, Mrs. A. Ridley. 
—In Dean-street, 68, Mrs. Polding, de- 
servedly respected.—In Northumberiand- 
street, at an advanced age, Mrs. B. Scott, 
sister to Lord Eldon and Lord Stowell. 

At Gateshead, 76, Mrs. T. Wood. 

At Durham, 37, Capt. Baker, R.N. de- 
servedly respected.—36, Mr, T. Smith.— 
64, Mr. J. Lofthouse. 

At North Shields, 91, Mrs. Janson,—?1, 
Mrs. H. Pringle, jun. —49, Mrs. D. 
Humphreys.—85, Mr. G, Hunter.—44, 
Mrs, H, Robertson. " 
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At Sanderland, 69, Mr. J. Pearson.— 
82, Mrs. A. Smail.—78, Mrs. Brown.—74, 
Mr. T. Englis). 

At Bishopwearmouth, 32, Mr. S. 
Branton.—20, Mrs. Batey.—82, Mrs. M. 
Eden. — 95, Mrs. Wardle. —47, Mrs. 
Nesham. 

At Morpeth, Mrs. Thompson.—22, Miss 
J. Stephensou.—238, Mrs. Taylor, wife of 
Captain T. much respected. 

At Long Benton, 20, Miss M. Allinson. 
—At Pairshaw, 43, Sober Watkin, esq.— 
At Plawsworth, 27, Miss J. Darling.—At 
Shirlmon, 71, Mr. B. Clavering.—At 
Stockton, the Rev. John Starkey.—At 
Cockfield, 26, Mr. J. Scafe.—At Ham- 
sterley, 72, Mr. Cuth. Vasey, 

CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND, 

Married.| Mr. J. Douglas, to Miss J. 
Smith; Mr. J, Sharrack, to Miss M, Ni- 
cholson; Mr. J. Gilberthorpe, to Miss M, 
M‘Aclendon: all of Carlislee—Mr. A, 
Connell, to Miss A. Robinson; Mr, T. 
Bryan, to Miss A. Borinscale; Mr. S, 
Yeoward, to Mrs. A. Ashgrove; Mr. J. 
Beck, to Miss E. Harris; Mr. T. Bowness, 
to Miss M. Beaumont: all of Whitehaven, 
—Mr. A. Metcalf, to Mrs. J, Simpson; 
Mr. T. ‘Thompson, to Mrs. Hodgson: all 
of Penrith.—J. Fell Swainson, esq. tu Miss 
Harrison; Mr, J. Shortridge, to Miss M. 
Bare: all of Kendal.—Mr, Furnass, to 
Miss M. A. Carrick, of Wigton.—Mr, R. 
Stoddart, of Coopen, to Miss E, Appleton, 
of Castie Eden.—At Brampton, Mr. J. 
Carrick, to Miss M. Calvert, of Sandysyke. 
—Joseph Harris, esq. of High Close, to 
Miss Cowperthwaite, of Papeadle. 

. Died.] At Carlisle, in Fisher-street, 
Miss A. Warwick, deservedly respected. 
—78, Mrs. S. Monkhouse.—84, Mrs. 8S, 
Brown.—In St. Cuthbert’s-lane, 78, Mrs. 
M‘Connell.—In Botchergate, 53, Mr. J. 
Atkinson.—In English-street, 63, Mrs, M. 

Beck. 

At Whitchaven, 60, Capt. T. Barwise. 

At Workington, 74, Mr. J. ‘T'ye.—63, 
Ann, wife of William Dickinson, m.p,—> 
72, Mrs. Mecams, 

At Penrith, 69, the Rev. James 
Fletcher, vicar, and a justice of the peace 
for these counties.—32, Mrs, E. Slee.—34, 
Mr. R. Roulton.—75, Mr. J. Barnes, 

At Kenda!, 70, Miss C. Wilson.—Mr, 
W. Halhead.—58, Mr. J. Yoole.—77, 
Mrs. Wood, one of the Society of Friends, 

At Ambieside, 63, Mr. William Green, 
author of “‘Greeu’s Guide to the Lakes,” 
and a respectable artist. —At Croft Lodge, 
26, Mr. R. Wilson.—At Upperby, 45, Mr. 
Jas. Chambers.—At Leckerbie, 61, Mr. J 
Halliday, much respected. 

YORKSHIRE, 

_Petitions from Leeds, and most of the 
cities and towns throughout the country, 
have, within the month, been presented to 


the House of Commons, praying for total 
abolition of slavery. 


2 


(June 4, 
to erect a market, 
of wares, on the 


e, t , 
recently occupied as the crane we 


At a late meeting of the Roman Catholie 


Itisin contemplation, 
place for ali descriptions 
south side of Leeds-brid 


clergy of this county. an ; 
of thanks was paged sel arial toh 
0 be 
presented to Archdeacon W 
and the forty-four liberal and independent 
clergymen of the established church, who 
signed a late petition to parliament in fae 
“== of Catholic emancipation. 
arried.] Mr. J. Empson, of Y 
Miss T. Ladman, of Deed ae 
W. T. Beilby, of Hull, to Miss E. Jepson, 
of Sheffield.—Mr. J. Price, to Mrs, M. 
Ingham; Mr. J. Naylor, to Miss F. 
Rogers ; Mr. J. Kellet, to Miss A. Chad. 
wick: all of Leeds—Mr. J. Wilson, of 
Leeds, 10 Miss E. Smales, of Horsforth, 
Mr. J. Thompson, of Tadcaster, to Miss M. 
Ward, of Leeds.—J. L, Fernandes, esq, of 
Wakefield, to Miss C. M. Hutchinson, of 
Stockton on Tees.—Mr. L. Hitchin, of 
Waketield, to Miss Turner, of Haslingden, 
—Mr. R. Benner, to Miss J. Walker, of 
Mearclough-Bottom, near Halifax—Mr, 
Jas. Haste, of Halifax, to Mrs, E, Er- 
rington, of Birstal.—Mr. Whitehead, of 
Bradford, to Miss E. Andus, of Selby.— 
Mr.. W’, Masterman, to Miss J. Kaye, both 
of Knaresborough.—Mr. J. Ramsden, to 
Miss Tracey, both of Pontefract.—Mr. G. 
Wheatley, of Caldwell, to Miss E. Raine, 
of Hutton.—John ‘Tennant, esq. of Rid 
ding, to Miss M. A. Crosland, of Hudders- 
field.—John Boomer, esq. of Broom, to 
Miss H. Hoyland, of Gleadless.—Mr. R. 
Harris, to Miss A. Rollinson, of Lancaster. 
—Mr. J. Bell, of Esholt, to Mrs, Bentley, 
of Lower Yeadon.—Mr. J. Whabley, of 
Wortley-lane, near Leeds, to Miss M. 
Brown, of ‘Thornton. , 

Died.] At York, 36, Mr. Whitwell, of 
the firm of Messrs. Barber and Whitwell, 
deservedly regretted.—On Bishops-hill, 5?, 
George Hotham, esq. son of the late 
Gen, H. 

At Hull, Mrs. Coulson, wife of Mr. 
Alderman C.—86, Mr. R. Chidson. 

At Leeds, in St. James’s-street, Mn 
Stead.—Mr. Jas. Coates.—69, Mr. J. 
Loftus: he was considered one of the firs 
florists in his neighbourhood.—Mr. T. 
Webster, regretted.—At an advanced age, 
Mr. R. Woodhead. of 

At Halifax, 72, C. G. Plowman, esq 
the firm of Messrs. Taylor and Plowmat.— 
61, Mr. Lightfoot. 

At ieddoesteld, 94, Miss A. Lees, Ne 
Saddleworth.—41, Mrs. E. Thornton, 
servedly lamented. $3 

At Wakefield, 79, Mrs. Nicholson.» 
Mr. W. Keap. 

At Bradford, 43, Mr. J. Crosley. Mis 
H. M. Melligan. 

At Pontefract, 54, Dr. Haxby: he - 


attained high professional eminence, was 
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was no less respected for his general 
benevolence. Pi st! 

At Alwerley Grange, Bryan William 
Darwin Cooke, esq. deservedly regretted. 
—At Pocklington, 46, Mr. F. Fallowfield, 
suddenly, greatly regretted.—At Bingley, 
Mrs. E. Barrett, lameuted.—At Cotting- 
ham, 73, Mary, wife of William Lee, esq. 
of Hull.—At Heworth, 61, Mrs. Todd, 
much respected.—At Crow-Nest, near 
Hulitax, 70, John Walker, esq. deservediy 
regretted. 

LANCASHIRE. 

The operative cotton-spinners of Man- 
chester lately agreed to petition the House 
ot Commons, praying for relief from their 
distress, which they mainly attributed to 
the employment of machinery without in- 
demnification to the ruined workman. 

Exportation of cottons to a considerable 
extent, to Lima, has lately been made at 
Liverpool. 

The Liverpool trader Supply, Capt. 
Hind, on her voyage home from White- 
haven, lately drove on-shore between 
Drigg and Ravenglass, when twelve pas- 
sengers, all women and children, were 
lost : the crew, and all the male passengers, 
were saved by a rope from the stern of the 
vessel, 

Married.] Mr. S. Grimshaw, of Man- 
chester, to Miss Maddocks, of Knutsford. 
—Mr. J. Lockett, of Manchester, to Miss 
Mills, of Warrington.—-Mr. J. Pryce, of 
Choriton-row, to Miss A. Rae, of Pallins- 
burn-cottage.—Mr. C. Cashen, to Miss 
Litherland; Mr. S. Moffatt, to Miss C, 
Tate; Mr. Jas. Fogg, to Miss Benson; 
Mr. Evans, of Whitechapel, to Miss M. 
Bird; Mr. D. Povah, to Miss M. Fletcher ; 
Mr. J. Clarkson, to Miss M. Peck; Mr. 
H. M‘Avoy, to Miss A. Hoole; Mr. W. 
Thomas, to Miss Airey: all of Liverpool. 
—Mr. Pilkington, to Miss E. Thornhill, 
both of Warrington.—-Mr. Pilkington, to 
Mrs. Eccles, both of Blackburn.—Mr. 
Chas. Watson, to Miss C. Stansfield, of 
Stayley-bridge. 

_ Died.} At-Laneaster, 45, Strethill Har- 
rison, esq. a deputy lieutenant of this 
county. 

At Manchester, in Deansgate, 66, Mrs. 
M. Woolley, deservedly regretted.—71, 
Mr. W. Daxbury.—On Bank top, Mr. 
Jas. Wadsworth, generally respected.—In 
Market-street, 49, Mr. L. Comb, justly 
lamented.—35, Mr. S, Barber, much and 
deservedly respected. Mr. Harper, of the 
firm of Messrs. Bromfield and Harper. 

At Liverpool, in Gilbert-street, Mrs. 
Owens.—In Scotland-road, 2, Mr. W. 
Ramsbottom.—48, Mrs. A. Kelsall.—In 
Oldhall-street, 75, Mr. Richards, —At 
Edige-hill, 36, Mr. S. E. Mellor.—Miss 
Neilson.—67, Mrs. J. Edwards.—In Moss- 
Street, Frances, wife of the Rev. Joseph 
Hilton. 

At Warrington, 72, Elizabeth Kek wick, 
Mo,tuy Maga, No. 352. 
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one of the Society of Friends.—57, Mrs. 
Alderson. 

At Burnley, 69, Mr. J. Eltoft, much re- 
spected.—At Disley, 72, Mr. R. Turner, 
regretted.—At Andershaw, 84, Mr. Jas. 
Schofield, justly lamented.—At Rivington, 
74, the Rev. W. Heaton. 

CHESHIRE, 

A young man of the name of Kragon 
was lately executed at Chester, for rape, 
amidst the general sympathy of the people, 
from a doubt of his guilt, and from his con- 
stant denial of the fact. Adhering to this 
denial, he died. : 

Considerable rejoicings lately took place 
at Chester, and the surrounding villages 
on the southern side, as well as at many 
places in North Wales, at the birth of an 
heir to the house of Eaton. The fervour 
of attachment to its truly noble head, the 
Earl Grosvenor, was general, and of the 
warmest description. 

Married.] Mr. Jos. Hall, to Miss E. 
Swindley; Mr. S. Beckett, to Mrs. M. 
Bulmer; all of Chester.—Mr. J. Naylor, of 
Stockport, to Miss Maddocks, of Kouts- 
ford.—Mr. T. Birtles, to Miss Pollitt, both 
of Knutsford.—Mr, S. Birch, of Ollerton, 
to Miss Street, of Knutsford.—Mr. W. 
Garner, of Bramhall, to Miss.N. Bailey, of 
Brinnington.—Mr. J. Smith, to Miss S. 
Minshall, both of Bramhall. 

Died.| At Chester, in Foregate-street, 
Mr. R. Harrison.—In Abbey-street, Miss 
Gildart, late of Liverpool—Mr. W, 
Noyce.—In Stanley-place, Mrs. Parry 
Price.—84, Mrs. E. Jenkins. 

At Stockport, in Suttou-street, 85, Mr. 
T. Wilkinson. 

At Koutsford, 76, Mrs. Falkenor. 

At Nantwich, 75, Mr. J, Beckett, re- 
gretted, 

At Baguley-hall, Mr. J. Lownell.—At 
Over Peover, 94, Mrs. Bailey.—At Over, 
Mr. Jon. Gresty, deservedly lamented. 

DERBYSHIRE. 

Married.| ‘The Rev. Wm. Harding, of 
Lawiey, to Miss L. K. Thompson, of 
Ropley.— Mr. Somers, to Miss E. Gas- 
coyne, both of Milton.—Mr. J. Turner, of 
Troway, to Mrs, Hoult, of Sheepshead. 

Died.) At Derby, 62%, Mrs. Brentunail. 

At Elvastou, Miss Swain.—At Sparrow 
Pit, near Chapel-en-le-Frith, 56, Mrs. M. 
Shirt—At Ilkeston, 23, Mrs. 8. Spencer: 
60, Mr. J. Shephard, suddenly: 50, Mr. 
J. Burrows, deservediy. regretted.—At 
Catton, 75, Eusebius Horton, esq.—At 
Tansley, 74, Mr. A. Bown, regretted. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

Great distress has prevailed among tle 
workmen and their families in the wash- 
lace trade at Nottingham. An advertise- 
ment in a late Nottingham Review ap- 
peared, announcing the stoppage of work 
in that trade for a month. 

Married.) Mr.'T. Bradbury, to Miss S. 
Stafford; Mr. W. Walker, to Miss M. 

3 P Hutton ; 
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Hutton; Mr. James Brampton, to Miss 
M. Smedley; Mr. S. Walters, to Miss S. 
Hood; Mr. James Warner, to,Miss M. 
Caley; Mr. W.. Stevenson, to Miss C, 
Webster; Mr. R. Hibbert, to Miss M. 
Upton; Mr. James Wesson, to Miss M. 
Holmes: all of Nottingham.—Mr. L. 
Simon, of Nottingham, to Miss E. Lyon, 
of Bedford.—Mr, J. Grocock, to Miss S. 
Sannitt, both of Newark.—Mr. G. Ben- 
nett, of Southwell, to Miss C. Dixon, of 
Nottingham.—Mr. W. Chettle, of Bing- 
ham, to Miss Walker, of Aslockton Abbey, 
—Mr. Smith, of Sileby, to Miss J. Pornett, 
of Nether Broughton. 

Died.] At Nottingham, in Marygate, 
at an advanced age, Mrs, Langford.—Iu 
Wheeler-gate, 81, Mr. Jos. ‘Turner, sud- 
denly.—In Portland-place, Coalpit-lane, 
28, Mrs. H. Alcock.—In Rutland-street, 
90, Mrs. Pilkington.—In Woolpack-lane, 
71, Mr. W. Robinson. 

At Newark, 66, Mrs. Dalman.—54, Mr. 
W. Fotherby.—23, Miss J. Birket.—67, 
Mr, T. Charles, sen. 

At Carlton, 69, Mr. W. Shelton.— 
At Car Colston, 84, Mr. Chettle, much 
respected.—At Ecwinstare, Mrs.Sampson. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Married.| Mr. J. Arnold, to Miss M. 
Robinson, both of Gainsboroueh.—Mr, 
Darby, of Louth, to Miss Kirby, of 
Cockerington.—Mr. P, Harris, to Miss 
Henman, both of Teigh. 

Died} At Lincoln, 72, Mrs. Pearson.— 
At Boston, in West-street, 34, Mr. Charles 
Porter.—At Gainsborough, 51, Mr. C. 
Kelvey.—At Spalding, Mrs. Sivers.—70, 
Mr. E. Dandy, suddenly, deservedly re- 
spected.— At Fallington, 70, Mr. Staplee. 

The Rev. Thos, Cowper, M.a. preben- 
dary of Lincoln and Litchfield, rector of 
Bettingford, Norfolk, and vicar of Great 
Barton, Suffolk. 

LEICESTERSHIRE AND RUTLANDSHIRE. 

A public meeting has lately been held 
at Leicester, when a petition to the House 
of Commons for a repeal of the tax on fo- 
reign wool was agreed to. 

Married.| Mr. Green, of High Cross- 
street, to Miss Watts; Mr. J. Hesketh, 
to Miss E. Eyres, of the Humberstone- 
gate ; all of Leicester.—Mr. 'T. B. Stable- 
ford, of Market Harborough, to Miss 
Raguley, of Nottingham.—Mr. J. Knowles, 
to Mrs.. A. Gibbs, both of Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch.—Mr. G. Smith, of Wartnaby, to 
Miss L. Keal, of Abb Kettleby.—Mr. 'T. 
Sumner, of Melton Mowray, to Miss Bai- 
ley, of Nottingham.— Mr. J. Goodman, of 
Guuley, to Miss Rowlett, of Great 
Bowden. 

Died.) At Leicester, in Church-gate, 
Mrs. Cook.—Mr. ‘t. Brown.—In the Hay- 
matket, 37, Mrs. R. Riley.—In_ the Friar- 
lane, 77, Mrs. Knight.—The Kev. Mr. 
Throsby.—At au advanced age, Mr, J, 
Jia viss—Tu Paruy-guic, Mrs, Swain. 


[Jone | 

At Loughborongh, in Sy 
— = ee deservedly regrentg’? 
r. VDolman.—In th : 
Blunt, “ab or eae 


At Market Harborongh, 93 
) aye me of the Rex. Cc. H. rt 

-M. of Kilworth, deserved 
and lamented. _ 

At Scraptoft-hall, 61, Thomas P 
esq. Lieut.-col. of the Yeomanry Cavalry 
and Receiver-general of the county.—At 
Hoby, 84, Mr. T. Henton, much respected 
At Rotherby-hall, 18, Miss Emma Bur. 
naby.—At Quenby Lodge, Mrs. Jones.— 
At Gilmorton, Mr. Coltman.—At Hom. 
berstone, 35, Mrs. E. Wildman, 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Married.] At Stafford, Francis Camp- 
bell, esq. to Miss Mary Rathbone—Mr, 
R. H. Porter, of Wolverhampton, to Miss 
M. Fenn, of Shiffoal—Mr. Hawkins, of 
Barr, to Miss Smith, of Walsall.Mr: 
Pickstock, of the ‘Toft, to Miss Creatchley, 
of the Wergs, near Wolverhampton.—Mr, 
G. F. Harrison, of Shirbeck, to Miss M. 
Job, of Newark.—Mr. Hodson, of Barton- 
on-Trent, to Miss F. Harris, of Throwly- 
hall.—William Butter, esq. of Chipnal, to 
Mrs. Williams, of Welsh Pool. 

Died.] At Stafford, Mr. E. James, late 
of Birmingham. ; 

At Walsall, Mr. J. Freeth—32, Mrs, 
Greatrex.—45, Mr. J. Wilkinson. 

At Wednesbury, 64, Mrs, Cotterell, late 
of Walsall. 

At Tamworth, Mr. Walker, much re- 
spected. 

At Shenstone, 19, Mrs. A. R. Allport. 
—At Trentham, H. W. Kirkpatrick, esq, 
of Cheam, near Epsom. 


WARWICKSHIRE, 


The gunmakers of Birmingham have 
lately been constantly employed. Large 
quantities of guns have been shipped for 
the use of the Constitutionalists of Spain. 

Marricd.] Mr. Tabberer, of Warwick, 
to Miss M. A. Perkins, late of Leanungton, 
—Mr. J. Stork, of the Crescent, to Mis5: 
Barnard; Mr. Garland, to Miss Crane; 
Mr. W. Williams, of Constitution-hill, to 
Miss Yeomans; Mr. W. Wood, to Miss 
A. Wright, both of Deritend; Mr. J. 
Boyce, to Miss E. Stanley: all of Bu- 
mingham.—Mr. A, Lea, jun. of Birmug 
ham, to Miss M. A. Green, of Ashted— 
Capt. Buuney, of Coventry, 10 Miss J. 
Marsh, of Halton.—Mr. Roby, of Alves 
cote-priory, to Miss M. Jee, of Peckletob- 
— Mr. J. Smith, of Stoneall,. to Mrs. 
Ainsworth, of Ashted. : 

Died.} At Birmingham, 10 Easy-Fow 
Mrs. A. Shore, regretted,— In i. 
street, 22, Miss M. Messenger. — : 
Brierley-sireet, 28, Mys. E. Clarke 
Suffolk-street, 29, Mr. W. Thorley, 
servedly lameuted.—In 17 eunant-stree's 
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71, Mr. W. Pardoe.—In Legge-street, Mrs, 
Rose. 

At Coventry, in Hertford Terrace, 46, 
Mrs. Hill.—In Bishopsgate-without, Mrs. 
Barnes.—In Park-street, Mr. J. Aston.— 
Mr. W. Showell.—58, Mr. J. Bird.—65, 
Mr. W. Tilt.—23, Mrs. Brown. 

At Sutton Coldfield, 20, Miss S. Rea. 

At Leamington, Mrs. M. Rann, of 
Dudley. 

At Whitnash, 23, Miss E. M. Arnold, 
deservedly lamented.—At Aston-house, 84, 
Mrs. Mary Spooner.—At Edgbaston, 59, 
Mr. A. Stansbie.—At Harborne, 20, Mrs, 
E. Clift.—At Coleshill, 73, Mr. R. New: 
bold ; 57, Mr. J. Newbold, brothers. 

SHROPSHIRE. 

A curious chemical phenomenon remains 
to be seen ina field near Lilleshall coal- 
works in this county. Whilst draining 
the field, it was discovered that imme- 
diately under the surface of the earth, 
what was supposed, from the croaking 
noise, to he water, was carbonated hydro- 
gen gas, which, on a light being applied 
to it, instantly took fire, and blazed bril- 
liantly for a stort period. The whole 
field is underlaid with this vapour, and, 
from the number of people who visit and 
rekindle it, is kept in a perpetual illumina- 
tion. 

Married.] Mr. Vaughan, of Castle-street, 
to Mrs. Ellis, of Claremont-hill; Mr. W. 
Purslow, to Miss 8S. White; Mr. R. J, 
Muckleston, to Miss J, Hanmer, of Pride- 
hill: all of Shrewsbury.—Mr. J. South- 
well, to Mrs. Norris, both of Bridgnorth, 
—G. Jones, esq. of Bridgnorsh, to Miss 
E. Milner, of Cardington.— Elias Ball 
Siater, esq. of Hambrook, to Miss C. M, 
Lewis, Bridgnorth—Mr. E. Woof, of 
Cardington, to Mrs. Edwards, late of 
Londoa.—At Linley-church, Mr. J. Rey- 
nolds, to Mrs. M. Peel, of the Bold.—Mr. 
W. Onions, of Coal-pit Bank, to Miss A. 
Davies, of Redlake. 

Died.| At Shrewsbury, in Double But- 
cher-row, Mr. J. Vaughan.—69, Mr. 
Crowther, generally respected.—In the 
Abbey Foregate, 83, Mr. Stantey.—Mrs. 
T. Lewis, regretted.—72, Mr. Careswell. 

At Oswesiry, Mr. J. Thomas, late of 
Cyrynion. 

At Ludlow, 27, Mr. T. Pugh, generally 
regretted, 

At Ellesmere, 89, the Rev. Evan Evans, 
of Welsh Hampton.—Mr. W. James. 

At Wroxeter, 83, Rev. Edmund Dana. 
—At Alveley, 66, Mrs. Snow.—At Chetton, 
72, Mr. R. Dallewy.—At Harpsford, Mr. 
G. Green.—At Belton, 72, Johu Murrey, 
€sq.—\t Newton, the Rev. F. Marston, 
vicar Of Stokesay. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Married.} Mr. Featherstonhangh, of 
Worcester, to Miss E. Kember, of North 
Cemey.—Mr. S. Godson, of Worcester, 
to Miss 8S, I. Coker, of Mappowder.—Mr. 


W. Lilley, of Wichbold, to Miss 8. Mence, 
of Roukswood. 

Died.) At Worcester, in the College- 
yard, Lieut -col. James Wemyss. 

At Stourbridge, 69, Mr. N. Compson, 
deservedly lamented.—19, Miss Emma 
Ash.—72, Mr, ‘I. Baldwin, greatly re- 
gretted. 

At Great Malvern, Mrs. Bathurst, wife 
of the Bishop of Norwich. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 

Married.] Mr. J. Braithwaite, of Hom 
Lacy, to Miss E. Honiatt, of Hereford.— 
T. L. Beebee, esq. of Presteign, to Miss 
Caroline Morris, of Leominster,—George 
Whitney, esq. of Stretford, to Miss Eliza- 
beth South, of Stoke Prior. 

Died.] At Leominster, 70, Mr, Jos. 


 Heyling. 


At King’s Caple, Edward Taylor, esq. 
—At Kingston, 65, John Meredith, esq. 
—At Little Birch, Mr. W. Bonnor, des 
servedly regretted, 

GLOUCESTER AND MONMOUTH, 

A numerous body of the owners and 
occupiers of land in the county of Glou- 
cester lately agreed to petition parliament 
for relief from their distresses. 

A literary and commercial institation is 
about to be formed at Bristol. 

_ Married.) Mr. J. Maysey, to Miss E, 
Fisher, both of Gloucester. 

Mr. ‘3. Jew, of Gloucester, to Miss 
Need, of Rudfurd.— Britton Hodges, esq. 
to Miss J. Blyth; Mr. G. Knight, to Miss 
M. Brookes; Mr. 8S. Whitford, to Miss M, 
Webb; Mr. Charles Spurrier to Miss Gell: 
all of Bristol.—John E. Lunell, esq. of 
Bristol, to Miss Mary Hassall, of Bedmin- 
ster-house.—Ensign George Hill, of the 
$7th reg. foot, to Miss Sophia Edgar, of 
Bristol.—Mr. 8. Y. Griffith, to Miss 5S, 
Neyler, both of Cheltenham.—Mr. James 
lies, of Luckington, to Miss M. Russell, of 
Neckleton.—Ebenezer Vaughan, esq. of 
Minchinhampton, to Mrs. Ellis, of Clare- 
mont-hill, Shrewsbury.—Mr. H. Lewis, of 
Tredegar, to Miss J. B. Crooks.—Mr. D. 
Shakespeare, of Newington, Bagpath, to 
Miss C. Duberley, late of Hanter’s-hall. 

Died.} At Gloucester, in Southgate- 
street, 76, Mrs, A. Panting, much and 


justly respected. 


At Bristol, in Bridge-street, Mr. W. 
Cussens, of the firm of Messrs. W. and C, 
Cussens.— At the Hot-wells, 45, Mrs. 
Parry, wifeof Henry P. esq. of Monmouth, 
deservedly regretted.—In Bridge-street, 
Mr. S. Leonard.—Mrs. Trigg.—In St. 
James’s-place, Kingsdown, Hugh Barnett, 
esq. late of Jamaica. 

At Cheltenham, 51, the Rev. Ww. B. 
Cocker, a.m. vicar of Bonny and Rudding- 
ton.—Catherine, widow of the Rev. Thos. 
Willis, of Bletchley, Bucks. 

At Cirencester, Mr. J. Hill, 

At Berkeley, Mr. G. Hopkins.—At 
Newent, 22, Mrs. A. Hartley, ee 
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At Kingscote, Mr. W. Wight.—At Hart- 
pury, Miss M. Chandler.—At Chalford, 
67, Mrs. E. Gardiner, deservedly regretted. 
—At Thornbury, Mr. W. Virgo, greatly 
respected.—At Dursley, Mrs. Williams, 
widow of Dr. W. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

The Goldsmith’s Company has recently 
founded three exhibitions of 201. each for 
students at Oxford. 

The ancient pile, Stonehenge, forms the 
subject of the Newdigate Prize Poem this 
year, at Oxford. 

Married.}] Mr. D. A. Tolboys, to Miss 
M. Wheeler; Mr. B. Griffin, of St. 
Mary Magdalen, to Miss M. A. Belcher, of 
the Corn-market: all of Oxford.—Mr. T. 
Pitts, to Mrs. Hickman, both of Bicester. 
— Mr. Smither, of Whitchurch, to Miss 
Saunders, of Frome.—Mr. T. Rowland, of 
Wolvercot, to Mrs. Bishop, of Godstow- 
house.—Mr. W. Gough, of Henton-on-the- 
Green, to Miss Ashwin, of Bradforton. 

Died.] At Oxford, 81, Mr. Southby, 
much respected.— In High-street, Miss M. 
Fidler.—65, Mr. H. Bardgett.—65, Mr. 
Allen. 

4 At Henley, 68, Mr. W. Lamb, sud- 
enly. 

Ai Lob, Great Haseley, Mr. Partridge, 
respected.—At Enshbam, 54, Mrs. S, 
Ensham. | 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE AND BERKSHIRE. 

A very destructive fire lately happened 
at Windsor. Six principal houses in the 
town were burnt, and five others injured. 

Married.| Mr. E. Beasley, to Miss E. 
Ivey, of Abingdon.—Mr. Eales, of Great 
Marlow, to Miss Wallatts, of Hurley. 

Died.| At Aylesbury, 33, Mr. Provost. 
—68, Mr. Turner.—Mrs. Marlow.—-Mr. 
Fox.—Mr. W. Monk, suddenly.—23, Mr. 
W. Miles. 

At Wycombe, Mr. Hipps. 

At Windsor, 74, William Pitt, esq. late 
of Eton. 

HERTFORDSHIRE AND BEDFORDSHIRP. 

A numerous and highly respectable 
county meeting was lately held at Bedford, 
pursuant to notice, to petition parliament 
on the subject of burning Hindoo widows ; 
when, after an interesting discussion, a 
petition was adopted. 

Married.}| At Hertford, Mr. F. Gil- 
bertson, of Egham, to Miss Fanny Gil- 
bertson.—The Rev. W. B. Heyne, vicar of 
Henlow, to Miss Emma Wilmot, of 
Tottenham. 

’ Died.|] At Hertford, Moonshee Gholam 
Hyder, many years Persian writing master 
at the East India College, Hayleybury. 

At Hertingfordbury, Mr. Jas. Grubb.— 
At Caldecott, Mr. Inskip.— Miss Catherine 
Symonds, of Ware, much regretted. 

NORTUAMPTONSHIRE. 

Married.) The Rev. T. 8, Hughes, M.A. 

of Peterborough, to Miss A, Foster, of 





[June 

¥armouth—The Rev. J. &h 

Oundle, to Miss M. Precmenall realy 

———— Rev. R. Roberts D.n; of 
arnwell, to Miss S, A, ' 

London. - nt ares Meath 
Died.] The Rev. Wm. Baller 

late W. Buller, esq. of Maidwell han” 


CAMBRIDGE AND HUNTING 

Married.] Mr. G. H. Bays, to Miss 
eared a ~ Mordecai, of Sidney. 
street, to Miss C. Willctt: 
bridge ~ all of “Cam. 

ied.] At Cambridge, in Queen’s-co. 
lege, Mr. J. Wade pak; stndent.—o4 
Mrs. Waterfield.—Mr. J. Pryor.—67 
Mrs, Sanders.—69, Mr. Alderman Bot. 
tomley.—23,° Mr. Ratcliffe; 67, Mrs, 
Ratcliffe, his mother.—33, Mr, Jas, Bid. 
well.—60, Mr. L. Barnard, 

At Burwell, Mr, Gittus.—At Balsham, 
65, Mr. R. Fletcher, deservedly regretted, 
—At Chesterton, 36, Mrs. Harvey, justly 
lamented.— At Swavesey, 77, Mrs, Garner, 
—62, Mr. Chas, Cole, 


NORFOLK. 

Considerable disagreements have lately 
happened between the master weavers of 
Norwich and their workmen. The latter 
stood out for increase of wages. 

Married.] Mr. R. J. Brown, to Mrs, A, 
Roberts, both of Norwich.—Archibald 
Morrison, esq. of St. Faith’s-cottage, to 
Miss Harvey, of St. Clement’s, Norwich.— 
Mr. J. Fodder, to Mrs. M, Amis, both of 
Yarmouth.—Mr. F. Ward, jun. to Miss 
Brown.—Mr. Morres, to Miss M. A, 
Roofe; Mr, Starman, to Miss Howes; all 
of Aylsham, | 

Died.] At Norwich, in Palham, St 
Mary Magdalen, 35, Mrs. S. Warne, re- 
gretted.—In ‘St. Gregory’s, 43, Mrs. §, 
Gray.—74, Mr. H. Ashley. 

_ At Yarmonth, 73, Mr. W. Eggleston.— 
73, Mrs. M. Taylor.—86, Mrs. A. Shep- 
herd.—51, Mr. S. G. Bowles. _ 

At Haydon, 83, Mr. R. Kiddell.—At 
the Lawn Farm, Holt, 61, Mrs. Dawson, 
—At Beeston-hall, 55, Sir Thomas Pres 
ton, bart.—At the Parsonage-house, Fers- 
field, near Diss, 33, the Rev. James Lam- 
bert, senior fellow of Trinity-college, Cam. 
bridge, lamented, honoured, and beloved. 


SUFFOLK. = 

Married.] Mr. C.-Elven, jun. to Miss 
M.A. Vinsen, both of Bury.—The Rev. T. 
Rogers, of Luckford, to Miss 8. Mills, of 
Bury —Mr S. Ray, of Bury, to Miss E. 
Leggatt, of Ipswich.—Mr. H. Bennett, 
to Miss L. Green, both of Ipswich.—Mr. 
G. Adams, to Miss Ferret; Mr. Charles 
Clarke, to Miss M. Adams: all of i 
toft.—Capt. Job Hanmer, of ree 
hall, to Miss Harriet Dawson, of Edward- 
ston-hall.— W. Peche, esq. R.N- to Miss 
M. Jones, of Eye.—Mr. N. Kerry, to Miss 
E. Codd, both of Ncedham market. Diet] 
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Died.j} At Bury, 28, Mr. 8. Lambert, 
jun. deservedly regretted.—Mrg. Durrant, 
—In Westgate-street, at an advanced age, 
Mrs. Clarke. 

At Ipswich, 73, Mr S. Orford.—65, Mr. 
R. Statf.—36, Mr. W. Manthorpe. 

At Beccles, 33, Mr. R. Adkin, much 
respected. 

At Alpheton, Mrs, Creasy.—At Great 
Saxham, 73, Mrs. R. Pryke.—At Wickam- 
brook, 85, Mr. Wakeling,—At Strad- 
brooke, 53, Mr. W. Woods, jun. sud- 
denly.—At Badwell Ash, 75, Mr. G., 
Walton. 

ESSEX, 


The agriculturists of this county lately 
agreed to petition Parliament for relief. 

Murried.] The Rev. Mr. Hutton, to Miss 
Beevor, both of Colchester.—Mr. G. 
Newnham, of Southend, to Miss R. Burn, 
of Springfield,—Mr. James Keyes, of Ten- 
dring, to Miss C. Dunnett, of Weeley.— 
Mr. J. K. Halls, of Daggenham, to Miss 
M. King, of Hartest. 

Died.] At Billericay, 63, Thomas Spit- 
ly, esq. 

At Reeatwedd, Mr. R. Williams. 

At Rayleigh, Mr. T. Boston, of Park 
Lands Farm, much respected. 

At Harlow, 56, Mr. T. Chaplin.—At 
Great Bromley, 81, Mr. W. Sargeant.— 
At Bacton, 72, Mr. T. Flowerdew.—At 
Marks Tey, 24, Miss S. Crisp. 

KENT. 


Considerable emigration from this coun- 
ty has lately taken place to New York,— 
principally by agricultural labourers. 

A valuable marsh farm, near Rochester 
and Gravesend, containing upwards of 820 
acres, was lately sold, at Garraway’s, for 
10,0001. which a short time ago had been 
valued at triple that sum. 

Married.] Mr. W. H. Vidgen, to Miss 

S. Croft; Mr. J. Hartley, to Miss M. Gor- 
ley; Mr. J. Tomsett, to Miss Green; Mr. 
W. Dombrain, to Miss Sequin: all of 
Canterbury.—Mr. James Dixon, of Mar- 
vate, to. Miss F. Tucker, of Canterbury.— 
Mr. J. Dolby, of Margate, to Mrs. FE. 
Hambrook, of King’s-street, Canterbury. 
Mr. W. Skey, to Miss P. Thomas; Mr. 'T. 
Moore, to Miss M. A. Feast: all of Chat- 
ham.— Thomas Day, esq. of Maidstone, to 
Miss Martha Brenchley, of Gravesend.— 
Mr. Greenhill, to Miss M. Austin, both of 
Ashtord.—Mr. Hodgkin, to Miss Bowl- 
den, both of Cranbrook.—At Stockbury, 
Mr. W. Moss, to Miss Pepper.—Mr. T. 
Grant, of Langley, to Miss S. Shirley, of 
Chart Sutton. 
- Died.) At Canterbury, in Castle-street, 
Miss M. Garner.—In North-lane, 90, Mrs. 
H. Couehman.—In Knott’s-lane, Miss M. 
Edwards.— 62, Mr. Charles Knell. 

At Dover, 80,. Mrs. Bowles.—65, Mr. 
James Philpot, deservedly regretted.—78, 
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Mr. H. Mecrow.—Miss Elve.—60, Mr. 
ae James Ruffin. ” 
t Margate, 42, Charlott 
of F. Cabb, eon: yn 
t Maidstone, Mr. Jury.~—79, M 
Chapman, much respected. ou 

At Folkestone, 50, Mr. H. Jeffery.—82, 
Mrs. Hawkes. 

At Charing, 58, Mr. J. Willis.—At Ash, 
Mr. Spain, late of Herne.—At Hythe, 84, 
Mrs. Andrews.—At Hadlow, 84, Mrs. 
Morris.—-At Newnham, 75, Mr. J. Stack. 
—At Greenhithe, the Rev. C. Marshall, 
vicar of Exning.—At Pluckley, 70, Mr. 
Frederick Tritton. 

SUSSEX. 

Marrid.] Mr, F. Stubbs, of Worthing, 
to Mrs. Creasy, of High-street, Brighton. 
—Mr. N. P. Kell, to Mrs. Willard, both of 
Battle.—Mr. J. Raker, to Miss M. A. 
Butt, both of Littiehampton.—At Walbur- 
ton, Thomas Mowbray, esq. to Miss Anne 
Streattield, of the Rocks. 

Died.] At Chichester, 72, Richard Bra- 
zier Pope, esq.—99, Mr. J. Idie,—In 
West-street, 44, Mrs. C. Martin.—In 
North-street, 91, Mrs. Lane. 

At Brighton, in East-street, 65, Mr. D. 
Hack, an honoured member of the Society 
of Friends.—In Richmond-street, 62, Mrs. 
Smith.—37, Mr. Charlies Walker, late pro- 
prietor of the Marine Library. 

At Lewes, 87, Mr. R. Key, much re- 
spected.—¢8, Mrs..H. M. Ade, regretted. 
—20, Miss L Varrell. 

The Rev. George Tattersall, of West- 
bourne. 

HAMPSHIRE, 

A circular from the National Vaccine 
Establishment has lately been sent to the 
medical gentlemen of Southampton, giving 
them notice, that, “‘as inoculation of the 
small-pox is altogether unjustifiable,” the 
Board have resolved, that if any vaccinator 
of this establishment shall so inoculate, his 
name shall be erased from the list. 

Married.} Mr. W. Jackson, to Miss S. 
Galliene, both of Southampton.—Mr, J. 
Littlefield, of Portsmouth, to Miss 8. Joves, 
of Gosport.—Mr. E. Carpenter, of Gosport, 
tu Miss E. Cooper, of Alverstoke.—R. Jen- 
nings, esq. of Milford, to Miss Smith, of 
Brockenhurst. —Charles Schrieber, esq. of 
Winchelsea lodge, to Emily, daughter of 
Major-general Sir John Cameron.—At 
Alverstoke, Mr. A. Meredith, to Miss J. 
Macnamara, of Portsmouth. 

Died.] At Southampton, 67, Mr. R. 
Churcher.—73, Mrs. King, deservedly re- 
spected.—58, Mr. ’T. Rider.—oe, Mr. W. 
Easter.—54, Mr. Joseph Oakley. 

At Portsmouth, 27, Mr. W. Carr.—Mr. 
Bray. 

At Portsea, Mr. Badcock. 

At Newport, 88, Mr. T. Hill.—Mr. W. 
Rayner. 

At Laverstuck, 61, Isaac Galpine, _ 
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Jate of Southampton.—5?, Sir Robert 
Kingswell, bart. of Sidmonton-house.—At 
Hrown Candover, 77, Mr. J. Pink.—At 
Popham, 70, Mrs. Newlyns.—At Ring- 
wood, Mr. W, Lyne. - 

WILTSHIRE. 

Married.] The Rev. J. Randall, to Miss 
E. Bennett, of Salisbury.—The Rev. J. 
R. Fishlake, to Miss J. Nicholas, of Salis- 
bury.—Mr. Crook, of Salisbury, to Miss 
A. Trimmer, of Andwell-farm, Basing- 
stoke.—At Melksham, Mr. H. Edmonds, 
to Miss A. Drake, of Rowde.—Capt. 
Colby, Engineers, to Miss F. M. Dyne, of 
Bruton,—Mr, T. Earle, to Miss M, Ellis, 
both of Corsham.—Mr. J. Hughes, of 
Pinckney-farm, to Mrs. Carpenter, of 
Toshills farm, near Calne. 

Died.] At Salisbury, 66, Mr. George 
Sandy. 

At Chippenham, Mrs, Singer, widow of 
Richard S. esq. 7 

At Warminster, 73, Mr. Joseph Kirk, 
deservedly regretted. 

At Sopworth, 60, Mrs, J. Caswell. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

A numerous and highly respectable 
meeting of the subscribers of the Bath In- 
stitution, was held at York-house; Sir 
John Keane, bart. in the chair. Hastings 
Elwin, esq. made a luminous and encon- 
raging report of the progress of the plans 
tor etiecting the formation and establish- 
ment of a Literary and Scientific Associa- 
tion in Bath. 

Married,|. Mr. Thomas Miles, to Miss S. 
F. Phillips, of Union-passage; Mr. R. T. 
Ingle, to Miss Caroline Lapham: all of 
Bath.— Mr. Tl. White, of Bath, to Miss 
Osborne, of Marshtield.—Mr. J. Cuff, of 
Bath, to Miss M. Parsloe, of Dagling- 
worth.— Mr. George Saltford, of Saltford, 
to Miss 8. Snussel, of Weston-lane, Bath. 
—Mr. H. Hearse, of Shiplate, to Miss A. 
Parker, of Barton.—Mr. G. Parker, of 
Wear, to Miss M. Winter, of Locksham. 

Died.) At Bath, in Westgate-buildings, 
77, Mrs. A. Harvey.—In Bathwick-street, 
2%, Miss E:iza Hensley.—In the Circus, 
Jonathan Stuart Morgan, esq. deservedly 
esteemed and lamented.—20, Miss Ellen 
Mary Richards, daughter of the Rev. John 
R.—34, Helena, daughter of the late Dr. 
Hudleston. 

At Taunton, Mrs, Anderdon, widow of 
Ferdinand A. esq. 

At Frome, Mr. Saterleigh, deservedly 
regretted.— Mr. A. Axford, much respect- 
ed.—Mr. R. Roberts. 

At Shepton Mallett, 50, Mrs. Campbell, 
wife of the Rev. Daniel C, : 

At Keynsham, 80, Mr. S. Skuse.—At 
Bathwick, in Kirkam buildings, 41, Mrs. 
E. Motloy.—At Langport, 63, George 
Stuckey, esq.—At_ Widcombe, 66, Mrs. 
Emmerson, late of Swatfham, Norfolk.— 
At North Petherton, 67, Mr. $2 Hawkins. 


1 





At Kiloe, Ma ife of a 
= wife ‘of the 
Matthews. om of the Rev, Mr, 
het a) Aran pee 

arried,| Lieut. W. S Robi 
Mrs. Ann Linthorne, of Posies ann “ 
Marly, esq. of Bridport, to Miss 
Tucker, of Tuckenhay, -Devon.—.My R 
Rouse Hunt, to Mrs, A. Colborne, both of 
Blandford.—The Rev. Robert. Moore 
rector of Wimborne St. Giles’s, to Mig §” 
E. Henshawe, of Bath. 

Died.| At Dorchester, 3 i 
Percy, i Somerton. Bias Pip 

At Bridport, 88, Mr. T. Clarkson, 

DEVONSHIRE, 

The inhabitants of Exeter lately 
to petition the House of Commons for a 
repeal of the coastwise duty on coals, 

Married.) Mr.» Hippesley, to Mrs, 
Hodge; Mr. R. Davy, to Miss A, Laxton : 
all of Exeter.—Mr. Hedgeland, of Exeter, 
to Miss S R. Harris, of Ogilvie-cottage, 
—The Rev. W. Hockin, of Exeter, to Miss 
M. Langworthy, of Dartmouth.—Mr, G, 
Maunder, of Exeter, to Miss Meanley, of 
Alphington.—Mr. J. Prideaux, to Miss E, 
Satterthwaite ; Mr. Buchan, of Market- 
street, to Miss S. Morris, of Prospect-row: 
all of Plymouth.—John Broderick, esq. of 
Ugborough, to Miss Crocker, of Combes- 
head.—Mr. T. Wright, to Miss M. Wright, 
both of Chudleigh. 

Died.] At Exeter, 55, Mr. W. Ford.— 
In Goldsmith-strect, 62, Mt. P. Howell.— 
52, Mr. J. Brown, deservedly esteemed 
and regretted.—In Waterbeer-street, 26, 
Mr. H. Perry. 

At Plymouth, in Clavance-street, Mrs. 
P. Austin, suddenly.—In Cannon-street, 
22, Mrs. M_ Remphry.—In Priuces-street, 
23, Mrs. M. Light.— [n Morice-strect, 67, 
Mrs. M. E. Handesyde.—62, Mr. Reed, 
suddenly.—77, Mr. Croft.— 26, ° Mr. 1. 
Waterman. 

At Ridgway, Mrs. S. Lister. — At 
Knacker’s Knoll, 43, Capt, S. M. Sandys, 
R.M. deservedly respected.—At Stoke, 9, 
Mr. J. Johnson. 

CORNWALL, | 

Married.] Mr. J. Powning, jun. of Fal 
mouth, to Miss Furneaux, of Buckfastleigh. 
—Mr. James Whitford, to Miss M. 
Trewin, both of Fowey.— Mr. H. Rickard, 
of Fowey, to Miss Cock, of Penzance. 
Mr. P. Coleman, of Bodmyn, to Miss E. 
‘Yamblyn, of Hall, near Braddock. 

Died.] At Launceston, 51, Mr. — 
justly esteemed and regretted. — At 
‘Thomas's, 54, Mr. A. W estlake.—™!- 
Shaplin. — At an advanced age, Mrs. 
Fulger. : 

as Liskeard, Mrs. Pedler, wife of Mr. 
Alderman P. 

_ At Trethowell, Mr. Jobn Boyle, dest 
vedly esteemed and regretted. “ “~ 
Hawkes, 76, Mr. P, Coleman, justly 
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WALES. 

Marricd.] Owen Phillips, esq. of the 
E. I. Co.’s service, and of Haverfordwest, 
to Miss Charlotte Ann Bowen, of Stone- 
hall.—Richard Rees, esq. of Hilton, to 
Miss J. Rees, of Haverfordwest.—Mr. D. 
Bridgewater, of Lechfane, Breconshire, to 
Miss Mary Williams, of Aberyskir.—Lieut.- 
col. Hill, Welsh Fusileers, to Miss Jane 
‘Turner, of Welshpool.—The Rev. R. J. 
Davis, of Guilsfield, Montgomeryshire, to 
Miss E. E. Turner, of Welshpool. 

Died.| At Cowbridge, the Rev. John 
Morgan, D.v.—28, Miss A. H. Davis, justly 
esteemed and regretted. 

At Cardiff, 89, Mr J. Whiting, deser- 
servedly regretted.—92, Mr. T. Waters. 

At Landaff, 65, Mr. J. Hopkins, greatly 
respected. 

At Llanelly, 87, Mr. Roderick, justly 
lamented. | 

At Merthyr, 61, Mrs. M. Davies, gene- 
rally respected.—At Langharne, William 
Skyrme, esq. a justice of the peace for 
the county of Carmarthen, deservedly re- 
zretted, 

SCOTLAND. 

Married.} J.C. Shaw, esq. of Edinburgh, 
to Miss Saul, of Green-row, Carlisle.—At 
Edinburgh, George Fullarton Carnegie, 
esq. to Madaline, daughter of Sir John 
Connell. 

Dicd.] At Edinburgh, 83, Mr, Thomas 
Coleman. — Major-gen. Stewart. 

At Glasgow, George Cadenhead, esq. 
deservedly regretted. 

At Albie, Dumfrieshire, 77, J. Black- 
lock, esq. much respected. 

IRELAND. 

Mr. Owen, the philanthropist, has re- 
cently, after several meetings held by 
adjournment in Dublin, and at which some 
Opposition, not of a very candid nature, 
was shown, succeeded in establishing a 
society in Ireland, to be called ** the Irish 
Philanthropic Society ;” and Sir Capel 
Molyneux has announced his intention to 
appropriate a part of his estate in the 
county of Limerick . towards the esta- 
blishment of a village on Mr. Owen’s plan. 

‘Lhe disorders or ravages committed in 
the south of Ireland, by the distressed 
peasantry, have reached a frightful amount. 
The two Grand Juries of the county and 
city of Cork lately addressed the Lord 
Lieutenant. They stated that there have 
come before the County Grand Jury 
nearly a hundred petitions for compensa- 
tion for damage sustained by fire, destruc- 
tion of cattle by stabbing and houghing, 
breaking machinery, &c. 

Married.) At Dublin, Capt. Pattou, of 
the Lancers, to Miss Caroline Wilkinson, 
of Spilsbury-cottage, Dorset. 

Died] At Dublin, in Cavendish-row, 
Dr. John Thomas Troy, Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of Dublin, 


At his seat, in the county of Clare, 100, 
Edward Byrne, esq.—84, the Rev. Mores 
Neilson, bv. p. of Kelmore, county of, 
Down. 

DEATH ABROAD. 

In Saxony, in December last, Adolph 
Heinrich Friedrich von Schlichtegroll, an 
active German writer, He was placed in 
his youth in the Gymnasiam at Gotha, and 
retained, ever after, the sincerest gratitude 
and respect for the professors, to whom 
he was clnefly indebted for the instructions 
which he received at that academy. Re- 
nouncing the original plan of devoting 
himself entirely to theology, he applied 
already, while studying at Jena, and still 
more at Gottingen, under Heyne and 
Spittler, to the departments of philology 
and history. His proficiency inthe former 
was shewn in his archeological Essay'on 
the Shield of Hercules, atter Hesiod’s 
poem, (1788,) in the dedication to which 
he calls Heyne Eichhorn and Schiitz, his 
dearest masters. In 1789 he became pro- 
fessor in the Gymnasium of Gotha, was 
soon alter appointed to an office in the 
public library ; aud, in thé sequel, in the 
private library of the duke. Among the 
prince’s collections were a valuable cabi-' 
net of ancient medals, which had been 
under the care of Schieger, and afterwards 
of hisson-in-law Rousseau. Schiichtegroll 
marrying the amiable and accomplished 
daughter of the latter, became assistant 
Conservator of the Cabinet, which was in 
creased by important purchases, and 
affurded him materials for a Historia 
Memothece Gothane, which was printed. 
During the political storms of the times, 
he saved the Cabinet of Medals, and other 
precious articles, from the danger of requi- 
sition, by removing them into the Danish 
territory. 

His situation at Gotha was very agree- 
able. Duke Ernest was accustomed to 
speak to all distinguished strangers and 
men of learning who came to Gotha, in the 
library, on which occasion the librarians 
were present. Numeronas valuable con- 
nexions were here formed, many political 
and hterary novelties brought forward 
here, and Schheltegroll found, m this 
circumstance, great means of promoting a 
work, which filled up almost all the time he 
could spare for several years, and brought 
him into a correspondence with the wor- 
thiest characters iv all parts of Germany. 

Ia the year 1790 began the Necrology 
of the Germans, which was entirely 
edited, and, for the most part, written by 
himself; and which terminated, as it seems 
for eve:, in 1806, with the 6th volume, of 
the Necrology ot the Germans for the 19th 
Century. ‘The difficulties that must 
attend every such undertaking are too 
evident to be dwelt on here. ‘The editor 
undoubtedly exerted himself to do strict 
justice, 





































































































































































































justice, and he deserves great praise for 
having collected, in the twenty-four 
volumes of the Necrology, so much-inter- 

esting information respectwg important 
public characters, which, bnt for him, 

would never have been handed down to 
posterity. After he went to Munich, it 
was not possible for him to spare time to 
continue this work. While he was en- 
gaged in it, he yet found leisure for many 
interesting archwological labours. After 
the death of the much lamented Duke 
Ernest, which was preceded by that of 
several of Schlichtegroll’s best friends, he 
felt. himself less happy in Gotha, and there- 
fore giadly accepted an invitation to go to 
Manich. The learned Frederick Ja- 
cobi had gone, in 1806, from Eulin to 
Munich, on the invitation of his friend, 
Privy Counsellor Von Schenk, and was 
placed by the King of Bavaria, at 
the head of the newly organized and 
extended Bavarian academy. Jacobi, 
who, from his personal _ knowledge of 
Sclilichtegroll, was thoroughly convinced 
that he was of all men peculiarly qualified 

for the office Bf secretary, found men of 
influcnce ready to adopt his views, and 
Sehlichtegroli was accordingly invited to 
Munich in 1807. ‘There he found the 
celebrated Wibeking Hamberger, formerly 
librarian at Gotha, and the learned 
Jakobs. A circle of enlightened and en- 
ergetic men was formed round the Chris- 
tian moralist, or elegant scholar Jacobi, 
whose house was for years the centre of 
the most delightful, instructive, and po- 
lished society. We cannot enter into the 
details of the extensive labours to which 
he dedicated himself with indefatigable 
perseverance. His merit was duly appre- 
ciated and rewarded by the king, and by 
his Highness the Crown Prince of Bava: 
ria. He was himself always ready to 
afford as-istance te those who needed it; 
-among others, he took great interest in the 
success of Alvys Sennefelder, the in- 
ventor of lithography. His constitution, 
however, vielded at last to his uaremitted 
labours. Thus, as far back as May, 1820, 
he wrote to an old friend: ‘* The incessant 
labours which engage me, the unresisting 
obligingness which can decline nothing, 
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even what could not be imposed 
the inconveniences of advancing o 


me, 
this frequently makes me wea me = 
of life, notwithstanding the coetha ~ 


est which I take in the times : 
spite of all eccentricities, I a hac 
take to be the best, the most reasonable 
the most enlightened, and the most active 
in the memory of ma. For I too belieye. 
in a traly Catholic infallible church-of all 
languages and all confessions.” ‘This sense 
of decaying strength induced him, in 199 
to request permission to resign the office of 
secretary-general. His chief disorderof 
late years was in the bladder and kidneys, 
which undermined his otherwise strong 
constitution. In his domestic circle he 
was eminently happy. An_ affectionate 
and truly accomplished wife, who under. 
stood and entered into all his views, was 
for thirty years his constant and tender 
Supporter. He saw his sons, after they 
served with distinction in the late war for 
the deliverance of Germany, placed in 
honourable offices in the service of. the 
state. He married his daughter, Antonia, 
into one of the first families of Munich; 
and his favourite daughter, Sarah-Matia, 
to a distingnished man of letters, and 
member of the academy. In the course 
of last summer he went, by the advice of 
his physicians, to take the waters at 
Kissmgen, whence he made aw excursion 
into the Saxon principalities, and i 
visit to Gotha, his native city. » On his 
return, he scarcely perceived how much he 
was changed ; even in his sick reom he 
was still active to fulfil the claims of duty 
and friendship, aud composed, on the mat- 
riaze of the amiable Princess Amelia with 
Prince John of Saxony, the poem ‘ Joy 
and Grief,’ which is printed in the 
Journal Flora, of November, 1822, te 
taining, to the Jast moment, the fall and 
unclouded possession of his mental facul- 
ties, not perceiving the approach of the 
Genius with the inverted Torch. , He was 
carried off by an apoplectic stroke on the 
4th of December, 1822, and his obsequies 
were performed in the Protestant charch 
on the 8th of the same month, on which 
day he would have completed his 58th yea. 


* ao 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We are still expecting Newton’s House, as promised. The next analysis of ene 
tion will be the House of Lords. Benbow’s pamphlet, relative to the a ta 
in a lunatic asylum at Hoxton, has arrested our aitentign, as we trust tt will t 


the Legislature ; but its topics are above the powers of our court of 


criticism, and we 


refer them to higher and more efficient authorities. The Stephensiana wil 4 
resumed in our next ; and, we hope to be able to continue a series of articles, under 


head ** Topic of the Month.” 


ERRATUM.—Page 313 of our last Num 


«© Tiends.” 


ber, line 22 from top, for “ Funds,” 


read 





